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In answer to numerous solicitations of old Friends and Subscribers, who, from various 


causes, have incomplete sets of this Miscellany, the Proprietor proposes, till THE 
First oF MAY NEXT, to sell any of the back Numbers, the last volume excepted, 
at ONE SHILLING and THREE-PENCE per Number, instead of the regular price of 
Two Shillings ; and, at this rate, they may be had of all Booksellers throughout the 
British Islands, on giving orders specifying the Number, or the month and year 
wanted. Entire sets of Forty-eight Volumes, from their length as well as from 
the originality aud importance of their contents, are now becoming scarce ; and, as 


is well known, are every year increasing in curiosity and value. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





The late King. 


In addition to various anecdotes, partly original and partly selected, which we have 
inserted at page 133 of the present Number, many of which merit the at- 
tention of our readers, we have procured a copy of a pamphlet, written by a Lady 
of rank, never published, and perhaps never circulated in any manner, which de- 


scribes all the circumstances, personal and political, attending 


the King’s first 


illness in 1788. These details are too curious, and also too creditable to many of 


the parties, particularly to our present illustrious Soveret, 


and the Heir-presump- 


tive, to be lost; and we therefore hasten to lay them before the readers of the 
Monthly Magazine, where they will add to the genuine materials for History of 
which we have often been the fortunate medium. It has been thought worth while 
to insert the entire pamphlet, excepting only certain passages which describe in a 


common-place manner the public proceedt 
was put into the 


printed, in 1804, a copy 


s of Parliament. At the time it was 


nds of the proprietor of this Miscel- 


lany, with an intention that he should publish it; but, from sentiments of deli- 
cacy to the High Personage who was its subject, and to other parties implicated, he 
not only forbore to become a party in its appearance, but earnestly advised the Ba- 
ronet who was its proprietor not to publish it. What became of the edition is not 
known to him; but, as the chief personages are now dead, as well as the gentleman 
in question, and also the authoress of the journal, the same motives do not operate 


to prevent its being given to the world. 


he extraordinary interest of the article 


will, we trust, serve as our apology for allowing tt to trespass on the variety 


which usually characterizes our pages. 


MOST IMPORTANT PARTICULARS of the 
ROYAL INDISPOSITION tn 1788-1789; 
and of its EFFECTS upon ILLUSTRIOUS 
PERSONAGES and OPPOSITE PARTIES 
interested in it. 

Q* Monday, the 8d of November, 

1788, the King’s disorder excited 
great alarm, and two other physicians 
were summoned to Windsor to the as- 
sistance of Sir George Baker, who, till 
then, had attended alone. On Tuesday, 
the bad symptoms gathered strength ; 
on Wednesday and Tharsday apprehen- 
sions Increased ; and on Friday his Ma- 
ty was thought in imminent danger. 

r Saturday, Dr. Warren, at the in- 

8 ance of the Prince of Wales, saw the 

royal patient for the first time. ‘This 

gentleman, either possessed of more 

a discernment, or acting under less 

2 straint than his brethren, hesitated not 

dlseeden nate to the Queen that the 

er under which the King labour- 
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ed was an absolute mania, distinct from, 
and wholly unconnected with, fever. 

On Sunday his Majesty was thought 
to be actually expiring. After long and 
violent efforts, nature seemed exhausted, 
and he remained two hours senseless 
and motionless, with a pulsation hardly 

erceptible. Recovering by degrees 
Poti this torpor, he became capable of 
taking some refreshment. 

The distress of the Queen and the 
Princesses was beyond description. The 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York 
were deeply affected. ‘The former wept 
abundantly, when the true nature of the 
malady was communicated to him. Both 
the Princes remained at Windsor, and 
were unremitting in their endeavours to 
support the Queen and to console the 
Princesses. 

November 12th. The account sent to 
St. James’s, that the King had slept from 
six to nine o’clock z preceding ~ 
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but that there was no abatement of his 
complaint, afforded no consolation to 
those who were interested for his essen- 
tial welfere. Orders were sent to the 
Secretary of State’s office, that it should 
be notified to foreign courts, that no ap- 
prehensions were entertained of imme- 
diate danger of the King’s life. 

13th. At the usual hour, half-past 
eleven, advice was received at St. 
James’s, that the King remained as be- 
fore. ‘T'wo hours after, a letter was re- 
ceived by the lord-in-waiting, which 
brought intelligence that the King had 
shown tokens of recollection, which sug- 
gested some hopes, although his Ma- 
jesty immediately relapsed into his 
former incoherence. 

A palsy upon the brain was said to 
be the cause of a deplorable malady, 
which no medical skill could reach ; and 
an opinion universally prevailed, that it 
would be necessary immediately to form 
a Regency. Opposition asserted, that 
the Prince’s majority entitled him to 
undivided power; but Mr. Pitt’s parti- 
sans reprobated the idea, and strenu- 
ously maintained the Queen’s superior 
pretensions. 

14th. Circular letters were sent to 
members of Parliament, stating, that the 
present unhappy situation of the King 
making it improbable that his Majesty’s 
commands could be received for the 
further prorogation of Parliament, it 
must meet on the 20th instant, when at- 
tendance was earnestly solicited. 

15th. It had been hoped that lucid 
intervalsand better prospects might have 
enabled the King to prorogue Parkia- 
ment, and would have justified the mea- 
sure. Early in the morning of this day, 
the Chancellor, actuated by this hope, 
went to Windsor; but the sad situation 
in which he found the King, suggested 
only the necessity of hastening the dis- 
tribution of notices, which had been de- 
layed to the latest moment. 

Sunday, the 16th, expectation was 
kept upon the rack at St. James’s till 
half-past two o'clock. Bad presages 
drawn from the delay were confirmed 
by the event. ‘“ Notwithstanding six 
hours’ sleep, the King is not better to- 
day,” was the affecting report. It ap- 
peared that the messenger had been de- 
tained beyond the usual hour, in the 
hope that some favourable symptom 
might authorise a different one. 

Opposition now forcibly felt the mis- 
fortune of Mr. Fox’s absence. His 
powerful and extensive talents qualify- 
ing him alike to guide in council and 

i 


to lead in debate, his return was anxi- 
ously desired. Increasing bad symptoms 
in his Majesty augmented their impa- 
tience for accounts from the messenger 
who had, upon the first idea of his danger, 
been dispatched to the continent in quest 
of Mr. Fox. His acknowledged honour, 
as well as his transcendant abilities, 
made every member of the party solici- 
tous that he should have frequent access 
to, and obtain the confidence of, the 
Prince; to whom they now looked up 
as to the source of power and honours, 

Those who enjoyed the sweets of sub- 
sisting arrangements, and trembled at 
the thoughts of change, were inclined 
sanguinely to hope what they anxiously 
wished. They firmly believed that the 
derangement of the King’s intellects 
would be but temporary, and that re- 
pose and method would not fail to effect 
his restoration. But, amongst those over 
whose hopes and fears interest had no 
sway, few were found who did wot draw 
the most afflicting conclusions, from all 
the circumstances they were acquainted 
with. That the approach of the terrible 
malady had been gradual and regular, 
that sound sleep, good appetite, and 
total absence of fever, had produced no 
diminution of it, appeared to them a 
formidable basis for the worst appre- 
hensions. 

The number of those who watched 
over his Majesty was now increased. 
A rash attempt created the necessity. 
With the extraordinary cunning that is 
often found to accompany intellectual 
maladies, his Majesty one night, feign- 
ing to sleep, even to snore, threw the 
apothecary, who alone watched by him, 
off his guard, and hastened to a window 
of his apartment with a precipitancy 


which, while it bespoke the worst of 


purposes, happily prevented its perpe- 
tration, by the alarm it spread. 

The Queen and the royal children 
now no longer saw his Majesty. Inter- 
views which produced no effect upon 
him, but which exquisitely tortured their 
feelings, were judged best discontinued. 

_It was hoped that the frequent inter- 
views which the Prince was said to have 
with Mr, Pitt at Windsor, might soften 
the dislike his Royal Highness made no 
secret of entertaining for that minister. 
The influence of the Queen, who was 
known to esteem him, seconding the 
flame of mind which the calamitous si- 
tuation of his royal father was likely to 
produce, might, it was hoped, lessen 
the acrimony of the Prince’s feelings to- 
wards Mr, Pitt and some of his adhe- 
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rents, It was also hoped by the candid 
and moderate, that a calamity like the 
present might have had the effect of re- 
couciling parties; and that, attention to 
the public good, absorbing selfish consi- 
derations, might have produced union, 
and prevented contention, that must ag- 
gravate the material difficulties which 
embarrass government. But these, 
little susceptible themselves of the im- 
pulses of avarice and ambition, were 
incompetent judges of their influence 
upon minds in which they had Jong 
predominated. It was however some 
satisfaction to persous of this descrip- 
tion to know, that the Prince had sent 
for the Chancellor (Thurlow), and _re- 
ceiving him with the marks of the high- 
est consideration, had said to him, “I 
have desired your lordship’s attendance, 
not only as my father’s friend, but as 
my own friend, and I beseech you, my 
lord, to give me your counsel on this 
unhappy occasion. I have the utmost 
confidence in your judgment, and shall 
have the utmost satisfaction in acting 
by it” 

The habitual piety observable in the 
King’s life did not forsake him in his 
calamitous situation. On Sunday the 
16th, his Majesty desired to have pray- 
ersread; and,on Mr. M ’s approach, 
seeing him confused, embarrassed per- 
haps from emotions of sensibility, he 
rose from his seat, and presenting a Book 
of Prayer, pointed to several which he 
had marked, and desired these might 
be read. His Majesty accompanied 
the chaplain with much recollection ; 
but, soon after, his wanderings returned, 
and great disturbance of mind ensued, 
Iu the middle of the night, bis Majesty 
rose suddenly from his bed, and rushed 
inte the anti-chamber. ‘The equerry-in- 
Waiting there earnestly besought him to 
return; which the King absolutely re- 
fused to do, saying, ‘ What right have 
you to command me? I know who you 
are. You are my servant.” Colonel 
Gwynne, with a happy presence of 
mind, replied, ‘Sir, it is not so now. 

am now your master; and you must 
and shall return.” The King replied not ; 
but turning away, shed tears, and com- 
plied. 

In the King’s calmer moments, his 
—— occupation was writing ; and 
; ws subject, generally, dispatches to fo- 

54 Courts. These, founded upon ima- 
om — were said to be written 
4 sreat consistency and uncommon 

quence. At some periods, all gra- 
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cious, condescending, and munificent, 
his Majesty lavished honours upon alt 
who opposed him; clevating to the 
highest dignities, pages, gentlemen of 
the bed-chamber, or any occasional at- 
tendant. 

To these gentler workings of a dis- 
ordered mind often succeeded sad 
transports of vehemence and agitation, 
which were expressed in tones so un- 
governed, as sometimes to reach beyond 
the walls of the royal apartment, Ex- 
hausted nature would then feel a pause ; 
during which, it was not uncommon for 
his Majesty to express a consciousness 
of his unhappy state, and a despair of 
ever being relicved from it. 

The sleep which succeeded these vae 
rious agitations of mind and person, was 
often sound and long ; but never did the 
monarch awake from them in a com- 


posed state of mind. The refresl:ment 
of the body seemed only to add strengtir. 


to the mental malady, From this cir- 
cumstance, the most melancholy in- 
ferences were drawn; and, ia confirma- 
tion of them, it was said, that a brother 
of the ——’s mother had terminated his 
existence under a total privation of the 
first of blessings. Music, which had 
formerly been found peculiarly soothing 
to the royal mind, now served only to 
excite impatience. In the last fortnight, 
his Majesty had resisted all solicitations 
to be shaved. His malady, and his ex- 
ertions, bad so emaciated him,. that it 
was judged expedient to remove every 
mirror, lest the reflection of his own 
figure should affect him too sensibly. 

The accounts transmitted to St. 
James’s on the 2]}st, 22d, and 23d, va- 
ried ttle. Quiet, or disturbed sleep, 
made the only difference ; and the conti- 
nuance of fever was always announced, 
The account of the 24th said, his Ma- 
jesty had had a restless night, and was 
not better. 

Nov. 27th. An observable change 
appeared in the physicians’ note of this 
day :—“ His Majesty has had sufficient 
sleep, but does not appear to be relieved 
by it.” This seemed a prelude to a 
public avowal of the deplorable malady ; 
and inspired a belief, that those who 
were most unwilling to admit the im- 
probability of recovery, had now a me- 
lancholy conviction forced upon them of 
the permanency of the disorder. 

In the violent paroxysms of his Ma- 
jesty’s disorder, he continually raved 
about the Queen; sometimes loading 


hey with reproaches, and uttering threats 
02 against. 
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against her; at others, desiring her pre- 
sence, with expressions of passionate 
regard. . 

One day, tired of vainly soliciting to 
see the Queen, his Majesty desired to 
have her picture. He addressed it with 
great calmness and recollection in these 
words :— We have been marricd twen- 
ty-eight years, and never have we been 
separated a day till now; and now you 
abandon me in my misfortunes.” It 
being decmed improper to hazard the 
Queen’s having an interview with bis 
Majesty, a lady whom he used parti- 
cularly to esteem and value, begged to 
be permitted to see him, in the hope of 
exciting some salutary feeling in the 
royal mind...... The event did not 
answer the benevolent intention; but 
too well confirmed the expediency of 
the Queen’s remaining ata distance, 

Another day, his Majesty desired to 
have 400/. from his privy purse. He 
divided it into different sums, wrapping 
them up in separate papers, upon which 
he wrote the names of persons to whom 
he had been accustomed to make 
monthly payments, with perfect accu- 
racy and precision. His Majesty then 
wrote down the different sums, with the 
mames annexed, cast up the whole, as 
he formerly used to do, and ordered the 
moncy to be paid immediately, it being 
then due, 

After this instance of perfect recol- 
lection, his Majesty began to deplore 
the unhappy situation of London; which, 
he said, had been under water a fort- 
night. His attendants, who never di- 
rectly contradicted any assertion, assured 
his Majesty that they had received no 
account of such an event, though they 
had daily communications with persons 
from town. His Majesty very calmly 
replied, that they either sought to de- 
ceive him, or were themselves not well 
informed. He then proceeded to ex- 
plain, with the same composure, that the 
Water was making gradual advances ; 
and that, in one week more, it would 
reach the Queen's house. His Majesty 
expressed great unwillingness that a va- 
Juable manuscript, the precise situation 
of which he described, should suffer: 
and declared an intention of going on 
the ensuing Monday, to rescue it om 
the approaching evil. This mixture of 
distraction and reason giving way to 
absolute alienation, his Majesty express- 
ed his sorrow that Lord T—— was not 
— he having prepared every thing 

or creating him a duke. 

The temper of the King’s mind was 
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at this period free from violence. He 
did not now exhibit the terrible trans 
ports that were frequent during the first 
fortnight of confinment. 

Nov. 27th. ‘The chancellor, Mr. Pitt, 
Lord Stafford, and the other members of 
the cabinet council, waited upon the 
Prince of Wales at Windsor, and pro- 
ceeded to examine the King’s physicians, 
and also Dr. Addington, who had visited 
his Majesty three or four times previous 
to this inquiry. ‘The four attending phy- 
sicians having declared his Majesty's 
malady to be of a species that had not 
been the subject of their researches, this 
gentleman, at Mr. Pitt’s particular de- 
sire, had been called in. It was known, 
that thirty years had elapsed since Dr, 
Addington had abandoned the practice 
of that branch of the medical art now 
required, and it was more than ten 
years since he had wholly withdrawn 
from business. 

The result of this examination, was a 
determination to issue summonses to 
every member in the list of privy coun- 
scllors to attend a general meeting on 
the 3d of December, when a further in- 
quiry respecting medical opinions was 
intended to be made. It was further re- 
solved, that the King should be removed 
as soon as possible from Windsor to 
Kew. The considerable diminution of 
the inconvenient distance from the ca- 
pital, and the means of taking exercise 
without being exposed to observation, 
were great and solid reasons for the 
change of situation. 

Summonses were also issued to the 
members of the House of Commons, to 
meet at the Cock-pit in the evening of 
the 3d of December ; and it was expected 
that some measures would speedily be 
adopted for supplying the essential chasm 
which the King’s deplorable malady had 
occasioned in the state. 

Consultations were every day held by 
Ministry; anda daily assembly of Op- 
position members took place at Bur- 
lington-house. The strength of parlia- 
mentary interest was anxiously calcu- 
lated at both. The wish of Opposition 
was, that the Prince might be sole Re- 
gent, and that he might be invested with 
every kingly power and function; his 
royal father being by them considered 
as virtually defunct. 

The partisans of Mr, Pitt advanced, 
that, in the present case, when the dis- 
order probably was but temporary, @!- 
rangements ought to be the same as 
would have taken place, had his Majesty 
made an excursion for a limited time 

to 
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to his foreign dominions. They con- 
tended, that, as in that case, he certainly 


would have given the Queen supreme 
ower, so, in the present situation, it 
ought to be vested iu her. 
The Queen, wholly occupied at this 
time by solicitude for the health and 
restoration of her august consort, resisted 
every attempt to engage her in political 
contests. She positively declared, that 
the only stipulation she wished to make, 
was, for permission to watch over his 
Majesty’s safety. The Prince's atten- 
tion to his royal mother and sisters was 
unremitting ; and reciprocal regard, and 
mutual confidence, furnished the best 
consolation to each under the common 
calamity. 

The King expressed great unwilling- 
ness toremove from Windsor. But, on 
Saturday, the 29th of November, the 
point was happily accomplished. ‘The 
Queen wrote a letter to his Majesty, 
entreating him to go to Kew; and some 
of his attendants gave an unauthorized 
assurance, that he would there be allowed 
to see the Queen. It was not, however, 
till his Majesty had been shewn the 
carriages Which conveyed the Queen and 
the Princesses from Windsor, that he 
consented to leave it. His impatience 
then became extreme, and his agitation 
so great, that it was some time doubtful 
whether the wished removal would be 
practicable. Something like tranquil- 
lity succeeding, his Majesty was placed 
in the carriage, accompanied in it by 
General Harcourt, and Colonels Golds- 
worthy and Gwynne. ‘The motion 
seemed to compose his mind, and the 
journey was happily performed. 

The sufferings of the Queen and-_the 
Princesses, on this trying occasion, can- 
not be described. Uncertain whether 
the King would follow, yet, satisfied 
that their departure was the only pos- 
sible means of inducing his Majesty to 
remove, they left Windsor, doubtful 
Whether they were not performing an 
unavailing journey, and their minds tor- 
tured with solicitude for what might 
occur during a cruel interval. If any 
thing could add to feelings thus acute, 
it must have been the profound, respect- 
ne silent woe, manifested by every in- 
may of an immense crowd assembled 

chold the sad procession. 
Pe sy disappointment of the expec- 
a na Majesty had entertained of 
pay Queen on his arrival at Kew, 
tinued ation from-exercise long discon- 
ed, produced hurtful effects upon the 
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royal mind, and the succeeding night 
was passed in a deplorable manner, 

December 3d. ‘The examination of 
the physicians before the privy council, 
who, on this important occasion, assem- 
bled to the extraordinary number of —, 
ascertaining the nature of the King’s 
malady, and his incapacity to exercise 
his royal functions, a regency was deemed 
necessary to supply the deficiency. ‘The 
result was communicated to the Prince; 
who waited upon the Queen to apprise 
her of it, and to declare his intention to 
assert those pretensions which his situ- 
ation and age gave him. His Royal 
Highness added, that if, as he expected, 
he should be declared sole regent, he 
should hope her Majesty would take 
upon herself the sole and absolute care 
of the King. Her Majesty at this time 
entertained no other wish, and unequi- 
vocally professed her determination to 
take no part in politics. 

His Royal Highness then proceeded 
to the Duke of Portland, and embracing 
him most cordially, ** begged that every 
unpleasant circumstance that had passegl 
between them might be buried in obli- 
vion; assuring his Grace, that he had the 
highest regard for him, and that he 
should be happy to receive his assist- 
ance, and to depend upon his wisdom, 
in this moment of calamity.” 

The genuine urbanity of the Duke’s 
mind rendered this concession ample 
atonement. His Grace promised to de- 
vote himself to the Prince’s service ; and 
prepared to combat the difficulties of ar- 
rangements with a zeal inspired rather 
by the testimony of the Prince’s confi- 
dence, and the desire to serve dependent 
friends, than by any immediate wish for 
power to himsclf. TZhat he had exer- 
cised, heretofore, long enough to reach 
ihe alloy that lurks under its enchanting 
surface; and the now opulent state of 
his fortunes, made emoluments of little 
account in his scheme of happiness. 

December 7th. When the end de- 
sired has not been obtained, it is com- 
mon to condemn the means that have 
been employed. ‘The King’s malady 
not having abated during the restraints 
imposed at Windsor, it was judged that 
the indulgence of a degree of liberty 
might have produced salutary effccts. 
On his Majesty’s removal to Kew, bis 
range was enlarged ; and, instead of se- 
veral persons watching over him, a sin- 
gle page only remained to receive his 
commands. ‘Two equerries only waited 


in the anti-chamber ; and the assistance 
which 
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which contingencies night make neces 
sary, was placed out of sight. 

After the second day of bis Majesty’s 
removal, longer intervals, and less vio- 
lent paronysms, suggested the flattering 
hope, that change of system had pro- 
duced beneficial effeets; but, on the 
‘Thursday, the worst symptoms reappear- 
ed. The night wasrestless, and the two 
succeeding days destroyed the dawning 
hope. 

Dr. Willis, who had been sent for 
from Lincolnshire, first saw his Majesty 
on Priday the Sth. He serupled not to 
blame the delay in calling in practition- 
ers peculiarly devoted to the study of 
his Majesty’s complaint, and he highly 
condenmed the degree of liberty allowed 
the royal patient. Lic encouraged the 
(Jucen to think that a cure was not im- 
probable; and he represented that it 
might the rather be expected, as the 
means peculiarly adapted to the disorder 
still remained untried. 
his attendance should be commanded, 
that he might be permitted to act with- 
out control He said that there was 
but one method in that complaint, by 
which the lowest and the highest person 
could be treated with effect, and that 
his reputation was too much concerned 
in the event for him to attempt any thing, 
if he might not be invested with unli- 
mited powers, 

It may be conceived with whatanguish 
her Majesty yielded to this requisition. 

mut her conviction of its propriety forti- 
fied the magnanimity that preiers the per- 
formance of dutics to the indulgence of 
feelings. It was known to her, that the 
first principle of Dr, Willis’s practice is 
to make himself formidable, to inspire 
awe. In these terrible maladies, those 
Who superintend the unhappy patients, 
must so subjagate their will, that no idea 
of resistance to their commands can have 
place in their minds. It was but too 
obvious, that the long and habitual ex. 
ercise of high command must increase 
the difficulty of accomplishing this in 
the present instance ; and an apprehen- 
sion of the necessity of peculiar rigour, 
gave all possible aggravation to the 
(Jucen’s distress. 


A council was held at Mr. Pitt’s on 


Sunday the 7th, at noon. Upon its 


risiig, & messenger was dispatched to 
Kew, with a letter to the Queen. At 
nine o'clock in the evening of the same 
day, the Prince of Wales received a let- 
ter from her Majesty, in which were 
strongly expressed sentiments of that 
prudence, zoud sense, and maternal and 





Hie begged, if 
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conjugal affection, by which her Majes. 
ty’s conduct had ever been distinguished, 
Her Majesty informed the Prince, that 
she had been applicd to, and urged, to 
take a share iu the regency, as the only 
means of securing to herself a certaint 

of preserving the care of the king’s per. 
son. But her Majesty added, “ sheau. 
thorized his Royal Highness to declare, 
that she would on ro acconnt take any 
share in the political affairs of this king- 
dom; it being ber determination to re- 
main at Kew, or wherever else his Ma- 


jesty might be, and to devote herself 


wholly to him, as his friend and com- 
panion.” 

His Royal Highness’s answer, which 
was immediately returned, contained 
the most dutiful and tender professions, 
It concluded with the assurance, that, 
“if her Majesty’s taking any share in 
the goverument of this country, could 
give her any additional care or autho- 
rity over his royal father’s person, he 
should be the first to propose its being 
conferred; but her Majesty being the 
only person upon whom such a trust 
ought to devolve, sie might assure her- 
self, that she should be considered as his 
Majesty’s sole guardian so long as the 
unhappy malady should continue.” 

December 13th. A great change in 
the Qucen’s sentiments became apparent 
at thistime. ‘The neutrality her Majesty 
had originally adopted was dismissed, 
and the proceedings of the minister re- 
ceived her approbation and support. 
Many causes probably combined to 
produce the alteration. It was said, 
that apprehension of the abuse of power 
by Opposition had been industriously in 
fused by those whose interest it was to 
withhold it fromthem. It was certainly 
known, that her Majesty gave implicit 
belief to the assurances of Dr. Willis, 
that the recovery of the royal patient 
Was not only probable, but possibly near 
athand. With this persuasion, not only 
tenderness but wisdom dictated the 
couduct the Queen pursued, On ihe 
other hand, the Prince, confiding in the 
great and universally acknowledged pre- 
eminence of Dr. Warren; and remem- 
bering, that, to his perspicuity and in- 
gcenuousness he owed the first knowledge 
of the real cause of his Majesty's indis- 
position, naturally considered his opi- 
nion as entitled to respect and deference. 
rhis gentleman in strong terms repro- 
bated the assertion of an amended state, 
and unqualitiedly declared his incredu- 
lity respecting a happy issue. Influ- 
enced by such contrary impressioDs, 
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unanimity of sentiment could not be ex- 
pected. Doubt, distrust, and coldness, 
nahappily succeeded to thie confidence, 
esteem, and cordial afiection, which had 
hitherto soothed ihe sorrows of the au- 
‘ust relatives of the afllicted Monarch. 

The King’s state, at th:s time, encou- 
raged no hope of specdy restoration. 
On Friday and Saturday his Majesty 
was much indisposed ; and on Sunday 
his situation was deplorable. ‘The co- 
ercive Waistcoat was found to be insuf- 
ficient, and a necessity arose of confining 
the royal sufferer to his bed for several 
hours. Exhausted strength, by degrees, 
rendered his efforts less powerful; and 
the failure of nature, rather than an abate- 
ment of the malady, produced an ap- 
pearance of tranquillity. Violent exer- 
tions frequently repeated, long confine- 
ments, want of usual air and exercise, 
produced the most lamentable effects. 
The flesh, gradually wasted away, had 
left the bones of every joint hardly co- 
vered ; and the whole of his Majesty's 
appearance was become so affecting, 
that even the Chancelloi’s strong mind 
was overpowered at the first interview, 
and a flood of tears witnessed the invo- 
luntary sensibility. 

Unpleasant altercations had arisen 
amongst the physicians. Willis, intro- 
duced by Addington, was strongly sus- 
pected of circulating reports rather gra- 
tilying to the minister than consonant 
totruth, He regularly sent to him every 
night a particular message, and gencrally 
by his son. Onthe 16th, whilst the 
propositions were debating in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Pitt and his friends 
declared that that evening, at eleven 
o'clock, the son of Dr. Willis arrived 
at the Treasury, with the satisfactory ac- 
count that a happy change had taken 
place, and that Dr. Willis considered it 
as a certain indication of speedy and 
perfect recovery. Dr. Warren, whose 
observations on the morning of that day 
had suggested a very different opinion, 
Was much surprised at this account. 
Iie hastened to Kew early on the mornu- 
ing of the 18th. Dr. Willis met bim in 
an anti-chamber; assured him the King 
Was going on vastly well; said be was 
perfectly composed; and begged that 
Dr. W arren would not make a point of 
seeing his Majesty, as his appearance 
atari pin. disturb him. Warren, 
theaen a this language, desired to see 
7 te To his first question, “ How 
in het oe? ” be reply was, ‘ Very bad 
of bight h 0 his second, ‘“* What sort 

as his Majesty passed?” ‘A 
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terrible one,’ was the melancholy an- 
swer. 

Warren then insisted upon being in- 
troduced ; and he had the affliction to 
find the person of the illustrious sufferer 
under the powerful restriction which 
violent paroxysms make indispensable. 

The sight of Warren produced no 
painful sensation. ‘The King was not 
discomposed by it. A partial recollec- 
tion, operating on an habitual conscious- 
ness of dignity, (which never forsook his 
Majesty in his most unhappy moments,) 
he was prompted to say, “ I have been 
very ill indeed, Dr. Warren, and I have 
put myself into this waistcoat, but it is 
uncasy to me; will you take it off?” 
Warren hesitated for a moment; but, 
attentively surveying the royal sufferer, 
he perccived that his exhausted strength 
made the indulgence safe; and he re- 
plied, untying the sad bonds, ‘ Most 
willingly do I obey you, sir.” 

Warren afterwards remonstrated with 
Willis upon the disingenuousness of his 
conduct, and protested that, so long as 
he should have the honour to retain bis 
appointment to the care of the royal 
person, he shou!d scrupulously discharge 
his duty to his Majesty and to the pub- 
lic, whose anxious solicitude entitled 
them to full and true information re- 
specting his state. Willis then resisting 
the request to subscribe the bulictin 
which the atiending regular physician 
couceived to be the proper one, great 
altercation ensued; but he was at 
length induced to set his name to that 
which appeared on the 18th instant. 

The perpetual diversity in opinion be- 
tween_the regular physicians and Dr. 
Willis, was a source of much affliction 
to the Queen, and of perplexity to the 
people. ‘The high reputation of the 
court-physicians, the extensive popu- 
larity they had justly acquired, not only 
amongst the inhabitants of the capital, 
but throughout the kingdom, gave them 
great superiority, in the general estima- 
tion, in a competition with Dr. Willis, 
whose retired situation, and restricted 
practice, had left him in a state of com- 
parative obscurity. 

The Prince, having understood that 
the Chancellor had used some expres- 
sions of which he thought he had cause 
to complain, desired to see his lordship, 
and gencrously afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of vindicating himself, if the ru- 
mour Were unfounded. The Chancellor 
assured his Royal Higuess, that he never 
had, even in thought, deviated from the 


very profound respect he owed “— 
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lle beeged to know the full extent of 
what he had been charged with, in the 
full confidence of being able to excul- 
pate himself. His lordship procecded 
to say, that what opinions he had pub- 
licly advanced, his legal situation com. 
pelled ; but that he felt himself strongly 
devoted to his Royal Highness; and 
that he might assure himself that he 
should on no account unite with Mr. 
Pitt, or enter into any opposition to his 
Royal Highness’s government, when his 
dismission, which he saw was at hand, 
should take place. He should, on the 
contrary, give it every support in his 
power; and if, at a future day, his ser- 
vices should be thought of use, he should 
be happy to offer them. ‘The Chancel- 
lor spoke of Mr. Pitt as a haughty, im- 
practicable spirit, with whom it would 
be impossible for him ever cordially to 
unite. He added, that the whole party 
was split, divided, disunited, in a man- 
ner that would prevent their ever acting 
in opposition with vigour and effect. 

January 2d. The Prince received a 
letter from Dr. Willis, to inform him 
of essential amendment in the King. 
The Queen wrote to Mr. Pitt to the 
same effect. Ministry presumed much 
upon these communications, and ex- 
pressed their hopes, that his Majesty 
might be well enough on Monday to 
signify his approbation of a Speaker. 
Dr. Warren was still tenacious of his 
former opinion; and assured the Prince 
that, though the King was not then in 
the deplorable way in which he had 
often seen him, there was nothing in 
his Majesty’s present state that could 
Warrant the expectation of recovery. 
The Prince, confiding in Warren’s judg- 
ment, naturally considered the favour- 
able reports as mere fabrications, to 
serve a sinister purpose, and could not 
refrain from some expressions against 
the » Who, relying upon the infalli- 
bility of Willis, considered the Prince’s 
backwardness to credit her assurances 
as an argument of his discontent at the 
nature of them. Officions persons, act- 
ing from indiscreet zeal, if not from still 
more reprehensible motives, contributed 
to increase the subsisting discontents. 

I he entertainments given by the Duke 
of York, having for their avowed object 
the conciliation of members of both 
Houses, the conversations then naturally 
rested upon subjects interesting to the 
Prince. At the three first bis Royal 
Highness was present, and expatiated 
with great eloquence upon “ the indig- 
mities and injustice he bad expcricnced 
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from the usurpers of those powers of 
which he conceived he onght to be pos. 
sessed as the natural representative of 
a father, unhappily incapable of exer. 
cising them ; and, to the infinite affliction 
of his family, not likely to be ever again 
in a situation to hold the reins of go. 
vernment.” ‘The Prince spoke copi- 
ously, expressed himself with great pro- 
pricty, and a degree of eloquence that 
would have ensured attention, if his rank 
had not commanded it. His Royal 
Highness gave a particular detail of 
some transactions at Windsor, in the 
beginning of the King’s illness. He said, 
“Reports have been circulated, that I 
had frequent interviews with Mr. Pitt, 
The truth is, [ saw him but once during 
my stay at Windsor. [n the first days 
of the King’s illness, and before I had 
recovered from the shock it occasioned 
me, some person told me that Mr. Pitt 
and the Duke of Richmond were come. 
My mind fully occupied by the sad state 
of things, I hardly heard, and it soon 
escaped my recollection, that they were 
there. 

‘* Some time after, Mr. St. Leger cn- 
tered the room, and told me that the 
Duke of Richmond and Mr. Pitt had 
been waiting two hours. I awoke as it 
were from a trance, and desired that 
they might instantly be admitted. ‘The 
duke was most obsequious, bowed in- 
cessantly. Mr. Pitt was most stately: 
he said he should do so and so, aud 
looked with unforgiving haughtiness.” 

Adverting to the King’s private con- 
cetns, the Prince said, “That im & 
lucid interval of some hours, before bis 
Majesty left Windsor, he had talked 
consistently of the state of his affairs; 
said he had written, some time since, 
directions respecting the distribution he 
wished to have made of his property; 
but he doubted whether they were pro- 
perly prepared. He hoped, however, 
that the purport would be attended to. 
The money he could dispose of was, he 
sail, six hundred thousand pounds. 
Having six daughters, it was his wish 
to give each one hundred thousand 
pounds: his daughters he had ever con- 
sidered as the objects of his peculiat 
care. His sons easily might, and ccr- 
tainly would, be provided for by the 
nation; but, for his daughters, a provi- 
sion might not perhaps be made with- 
out difliculty.” 

The Prince proceeded to say, “ he 
had assured the Queen he should be 
happy to conform in every thing tu the 
wishes of his royal father; and he pro- 
mis 
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mised that every indication of his inten- 
tions previous to his lamented indispo- 
sition should be religiously observed, 
Her Majesty having then received no 
unworthy impression, was salisfied and 
happy in receiving this assurance; and 
permitted him and the Duke of York 
to assist in packing up, and to put their 
seals upon, the crown-jewels, and some 
valuable movables of the King’s, which, 
together with the Queen’s jewels, were 
eonveyed to Kew when the Qucen 
went thither.” ‘The Prince added, “he 
had now to lament a sad revolution in 
her Majesty’s opinion, which had been 
effected by mischievous and designing 
persons. He had received a letter from 
her Majesty, of her own writing, but 
not of her own dictating. It charged 
him with designing to take advantage 
of the weak state of the King, to get 
possession of his treasures; and to 
change the whole face of things.” Ladies 

.H , and C—, were censured 
by his Royal Highness as the advisers 
of this letter. He said he had charged 
the last-mentioned with a knowledge of 
it; and, if he had not before had a cer- 
fainty of it, her confusion would have 
given it. ) 

The Prince complained of the per- 
sonal indignity with which Mr. Pitt had 
treated him on every occasion. He 
specificd two important instances of 
most indecorous conduct towards him, 
The summonses to members of privy 
council to examine the physicians, (of 
Which he had received no previous inti- 
niation,) and the restrictions upon the 
power of a Regent, had both been sent 
hy common 'T'reasury-messengers, aud 
left without ceremony with a porter at 
Carlton House! 

The Prince was not present at the 
fourth and last entertainment. The 
Duke of York entered upon the interest- 
wig detail of the injury done to his bro- 
ther in withholding his acknowledged 
nights, aud of the imposition practised 
upon the public by fallacious represen- 
tations of the King’s state. His Royal 

ighness said, “It must be imagined 
that the subject was a most painful one 
to him ; that only the solicitude he felt 
{0 impress a sense of his brother’s 
Wrongs, and to warn gentlemen whom 
“ere was adesign to mislead, could have 
induced him to enter upon it.” His 

oyal Highness spoke concisely but 
clearly, He declared “ that a string of 
fallacies had been obtruded upon the 
public ; gave his royal word that not one 
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of the King’s children was permitted to 
approach him ; and lamented that “ the 
Queen, wrought upon by insidious arts, 
particularly by the machinations of the 
Chancellor, seemed resolved to abet the 
daring attempt to supersede his brother’s 
just pretensions, and to promote the 
views of those most inimical to him.” 

His Royal Highness then mentioned 
an attempt, on the preceding Thursday, 
to prevent Sir G. Baker’s seeing the 
King, which was rendered abortive, by 
his steadily refusing to sign the bulletin, 
if that were not permitted. The Duke 
said “‘ that endeavours had also been 
used, the following day, to prevent Dr. 
Warren’s entering the royal chamber, 
Willis assuring him that the King was 
in such @ state as promised immediate 
recovery, and that his presence would 
do harm, Warren, upon an acknow- 
ledgment being extorted that the Queen 
had seen the King that morning, insisted 
upon being admitted, as one whose 
presence was less likely to agitate the 
royal mind. He found his Majesty 
sitting quictly, and attentively consider- 
ing a Court calendar, which he was 
translating from beginning to end into 
doggerel Latin. He accosted Warren 
upon his entrance, ‘ Ricardensus War- 
renensus baronetensus.’ The Duke 
said, ‘* Warren had assured him that, 
after a long and minute examination, 
he brought away the melaneholy con- 
viction that the mind was only subdued, 
and that its sanity was in no degrce ree 
stored.” 

On the Duke's being asked what was 
the general state of his Majesty’s health, 
he replied, “ he was told that he was 
deplorably emaciated ; but that that cir- 
cumstance was as much concealed as 
possible.” His Royal Highness said 
“that the Queen seemed no longer to 
have confidence in any person but the 
Chancellor, who, while he was flattering 
her Majesty with every demonstration 
of zeal, was paying obsequious court to 
his brother.” He added, ‘‘ he seems to 
have learnt a lesson of duplicity from 
Pitt. ‘The Chancellor,’ the Duke con- 
tinued, “ seldom fails to receive three or 
four letters a-day from the Queen, and 
he generally sees her once every day. 
Till concealments respecting the King 
began to be practised, and till the Queen 
suddenly declared her resolution to ac- 
cept the Regency, if the Prince would 
not aceept it with severe restrictions, 
my brother and myself omitted not one 
day paying our duty to her, But sinee 
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these events, our visits have been dis- 
continued.” 

The Duke eoncluded by oxpressing 
in strong terms “ the misery he felt at 
being compelled to make an appeal to 
the public, that induced the necessity of 
exposing circumstances, over which 
every principle of delicacy, feeling, anid 
filial affection, prompted bis royal bro- 
ther and himself to throw a veil; and 
which a sense of what they owed to that 
public could alone prevent their inter- 
posing ; their duty to that outweighing, 
in their estimation, all that could allect 
Uiemselves.” 

24thof Jan. The King had been ter- 
ribly affected during the last seven oF 
eight days. On the 19th his Majesty 
had been induced to walk in the garden, 
The anxiety of the amiable and royal 
female relatives drew them to an upper 
window. Regardless of every thing but 
his own impulses, his Majesty threw 
his hat into the air, and hurled a stick 
he held in his hand to an incredible dis- 
tance; such was the force that animated 
him. His Majesty then proceeded 
with a rapid movement towards the 
Pagoda, which he was very desirous to 
ascend. Being thwarted in that, he be- 
came sullen and desperate, threw him- 
self upon the earth; and so great was bis 
strength, and so powerlul his resistance, 
that it was three-quarters of au hour be- 
fore Willis aud four assistants could 
raise him. 

ith of February. The Prince and 
the Duke of York repeated their visit to 
Kew; but the Queen still judged it in- 
expedient for them to be admitted to the 
King. Her Majesty informed their 
Royal Uighnesses, that, as soon as it 
should become proper for them to sce 
the King, they should be apprised of it 
by her. 

February the 20tb. ‘The Chancellor 
acquainted the Lords that the King’s 
health was then in such a progress to- 
wards perfect re-establishment, that 
there Was a probability their Lordships’ 
interference would be no longer neces- 
sary. ‘The Duke of York replied, that 
* as nothing could give him greater hap- 
piness than the restoration of his royal 
father, so be should have felt it a pecu- 
liar gratification to have been cnabled to 
ive the ir Lordships an assurance’ of its 
probability from any authority; and he 
could not without infinite regret ace 


kuowledge, that he had not yet been per- 


mitted to see the hing, though he had 


goue to Kew the preceding day in the 
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hope of receiving that indulgenee” 
His Royal Highness added, “ that hiy 
brother must rejoice even more thaa 
himself at his Majesty’s perfeet recovery 
as that must deliver him from embarras. 
ments which the nature of the Bill must 
render almost insupportable ; and which 
only bis attachment to the state, and af. 
fection for the people, could have jin. 
duced him to subject himself to.” 

On the 23d the Prince and the Duke 
of York went, upon invitation from the 
Queen, todSew, and were admitted to 
the King. Her Majesty and Colonel 
Dighy only were present. The King 
behaved with composure, and talked 
rationally. ‘The conversation was con- 
fined to topies that were general and in- 
different; the death of General Wyn- 
yard, and the resignation of General 
Hyde, were principally dwelt upon, 
It was observed by the royal brothers 
that the King’s attention was chieily 
directed to the Duke of York, for whom 
it was supposed be had ever entertained 
a partiality. 

Both Houses met on the 3d of March; 
the Chancellor spoke in strong and de- 
cided terms of His Majesty’s capacity 
to exercise his royal functions. : 

Mr. Pitt simply informed the Com- 
mons, that His Majesty’s amended 
health gave him reason to hope he might 
make his pleasure known to them on 
Tuesday, the lth of March, to which 
day the House immediately adjourned. 

‘The Ministerial party employed the 
interval in rejoicing in’ the accom- 
plishinent of their hopes ;— Opposition, 
in reprobating the arts which, they 
maintained, had substituted fallacy for 
truth. ‘The extreme caution and reserve 
that enveloped the proceedings at Kew, 
were not calculated to disperse suspl 
cion. Mr. Rammeau, his Majesty's 
oldest and most trusted page, the per- 
sou Whom he had long employed to 
copy his private correspondences, Was 
dismissed: he was said to be too ingul- 
sitive and too communicative. ‘Three 
other pages were also displaced. ‘Dr. 
Jolin Willis, son to the eminent practi 
tioner, and a student of his art, was ap- 
pointed private secretary to the King; 
and four of Dr. Willis’s men remained 
about the royal person, performing those 
vilices which were in the page’s province. 

Phe Priuce had been refused admit- 
tance to the King, and had patiently 
acqaesced. "The Dake of York at- 
tempting to visit him, and being told by 


Dr, Willis, on the 4th of March, that. 
it 
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se was improper H. R. H. m9 be 
almitted to his Majesty, gave «Me sane 
to his resentment,—asked by what au- 
thority he presumed to prevent his secing 
nis father, and threatened to knock him 
down, if he dared to oppose him, Dr. 
Willis then besought permission to ap- 
prise the Queen of the visit. To this 
the Duke consented, stipulating that the 
Doctor should not be present at the in- 
terview which his Royal Highness de. 
clared should take place. The Queen 
then hastened to the King’s apartment, 
and the Duke was ad mitted. 

His Royal Highness did not depart 
with favourable impressions of the King’s 
state; he scrupled not to declare that he 
thought his Majesty very deficient in 
mental powers, and that he believed 
something like fatuity had succceded 
tu irritation. 

On Thursday the 12th, the Duke of 
York visited his Majesty, whom he 
fyund carefully examining a great pum- 
ber of spectacles, and selecting with 
peculiar care some which he said were 
fur his dear Eliza. ‘To change the con- 
yersation, the Duke informed his Ma- 
jesty that he had three desertions from 
his regiment. ‘The King, impatient of 
the interruption, broke out into violent 
abuse ofthe Duke and his regiment, and 
became so perturbed, that the Queen 
was obliged to command the attendance 
of Dr. Willis. On his appearance the 
storm instantly subsided; his Majesty 
became quite composed; he talked of 
an intention to visit Germany; told the 
Duke that he should send over a curti- 
ele and six small greys, and drive the 
(Jueen and himself through that coun- 
try. His Majesty spoke of the high sa- 
lisfaction he promised himsclf from vi- 
siting Potsdam, and seeing the Prussian 
army, 

During the whole of this estrangement 
from reason, the subject which most fre- 
quently occurred and with the most 
lurcible effeet upon the royal mind, was 
the American war, ‘The recollection of 
the proceedings in it, and of the conse -. 
quences that followed, often produced 
Violent agitation, and strong expressions 
of resentment against individuals. Lord 
North was always adverted to; but ever 
ta Manner expressive of the natural 
tenderness, humanity, and placability, of 
his Majesty’s disposition. He never 
—- conclude, respecting his Lord- 
be D, in the same: words, uttered Im a 
ried but softened and feeling tone,— 
~ “Was vice very augry with him; but, 
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since his misfortune,* I have felt only 
compassion for him.” 

The Duke of York, on his arrival in 
town, went to the House of Lords, where 
the Chancellor had just given assurances 
of his Majesty’s excellent state. 

Upon his Royal Highness’s commu- 
nicating. to bis lordship the resalt of his 
observations, the Chancellor, in his cha- 
racteristic manner, replied, “* By G— 
they always coutrive to wind the King 
np when Lam tosce him ; and he appears 
very well before me.” 

March the 10th, the bulletins of the 
three preceding days announced a quiet 
state. The account of this day stated 
that his Majesty had had a very good 
night, and possessed this morning more 
than usual recollection. ‘The next day 
his Majesty was declared better. ‘The 
succeeding one he was pronounced to be 
in a progressive state of amendment. 
The butietin of the 13th said, his Ma- 
jesty had had four hours sleep, and was 
going on well. 

The Bulletins of the 14th, 15th, and 
16th, pronounced a progressive amend- 
ment. That of the 17th proclaimed a 
state ofactual convalescence, ‘The sue- 
ceceding ones, till the 25th, declared un- 
interrupted progress in well-doing ; and 
that day, and the following day, gave 
to a loyal and delighted people assu- 
rances of the absolute cessation of all com- 
plaint. 

April the 23d. The Prince of Wales 
attended the public thanksgiving which 
iis Majesty’s exemplary picty induced 
him to offer at St. Paul’s, for the mercy 
vouchsafed. As soonas the service was 
finished, his Royal Highness hastened to 
Carlton-House, where he changed his 
dress for the uniform of his regiment ; 
and, taking the command of it, proceed- 
dQ to meet his royal father on bis return: 
thus becoming himself his guard and 
conductor to the Queen’s house. Alight- 
ing there, his Royal Highness presented 
himsclf-at the door, tu a manner that re- 
quired to be scen, in order to be duly 
felt and fully understood. It was to 
the revered Monareh—to the beloved 
parent—that his Royal Highness offered 
assistance. ‘The teader attachment of 
the most aficctionate of sons,—the zea. 
Jous devotion of the first of subjeets,— 
were manilested with an energy and a 
grace that no language can adcquately 
describe. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, ' 
HOPE you will excuse my anxiety 
to see inserted in your valuable 

ages, the following remarks on the 

Rerthquake which lately happened here. 

It was about half-past eight on the 
morning of the 22d ult. after a sudden 
thaw had begun to suceced a frost un- 
precedented for duration and intensity 
in this country for six years, that a rum. 
bling noise, proceeding from a northern 
direction, was heard, which lasted for 
about three seconds, and was immedi- 
ately fullowed by a tremulous heaving 
of the earth, passing apparently towards 
the south. Scareely had this first shock 
been observed, and while I was still 
giddy with its stunning effeets, another, 
and immediately a third, quickly suc- 
ceeded; the last so smart, that the bell 
on our town-house steeple was distinctly 
heard toring. The inhabitants were so 
alarmed, that many who were in bed 
ran out into the street, and jostled one 
another, quite stupified by the concus- 
sions ; While the omens of clashing doors 
and ringing-bells terrified those within. 

In the afternoon, heavy showers of 
rain fell, which continued with little in- 
termission, till the evening of the follow- 

ing day (Saturday.) I think it of im- 

portance to note the changes of weather, 

us it is only by a careful accumulation of 
minute details, and a diligent observa- 
tion of analogies, that we can hope to 
give arational theory of these awful phe- 
nomena, ‘The coincidence of the thaw 
and the earthquake, should therefore 
be considered worthy of being registered. 

In the partial account of it which ap- 

peared inone ofthe Glasgow newspapers, 

it is stated that the waters in Loch 

Lomond (north of Port Glasgow), expe- 

rienced, about the same time, a partial 

rise, or agitation, and that some persons 
crossing in a small boat were terrified 
by the sudden rippling of the water, 

This I have been able to corroborate ; 

and have since heard by a letter from 

a friend in Condrie, (in Perthshire, and 

noted for Earthquakes,) that the whole 

phenomena which were “ observed on 
the banks of the Clyde, were more dis. 
tinctly and more awfully marked there,” 
as well as at Kippen, Dumbarton, Ke. 

Xc. though, at these latter places, but 

slightly ; however, it does not appear 

that it had been felt any further south. 

My townsmen early manifested their 
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anxiety for the fate of our clegant spire 
which they dreaded was injured by the 
same shock which made the bell sound; 
nor were their fears vain. Although not 
twisted and shattered in the singular 
manner in which the Inverness spire 
was some years ago, yet it was found 
that it had been pushed considerably off 
the perpendicular, which may be de- 
teeted by a stranger on the most cur. 


sory glance, Q. T. 
Port-Glasgow ; 
Feb. 4, 1820. 
-_—<— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

BOUT three weeks ago, passing 
4M over the grand iron-bridge from 
Queen-street to Bankside, I observed 
that all the lamp-irons of the bridge, ex- 
cept one or two of those fixed in the iron, 
were forced up in their sockets ; some as 
much as 2} inches, and some had onc of 
the two prongs broken off. 

Iron, like all other bodies, is con- 
tracted by cold, and expanded by heat; 
and it seems, the immense rafters or 
joists which stretch from picr to pier, 
and form the arch, are, where they mect 
on the picrs, so firmly locked together, 
or by their immense weight, or both 
these, necessarily yielded to the irresis- 
tible power of the late severe frost, by 
flattening a little. ‘This motion loosen- 
ed the tenon, and at the same time 
squeczed it out of its mortice a little. 
After this came a warmer air, and then 
these massive picces of metal stretched 
themselves to their original form, But 
again the air became intensely cold; 
and the contraction being repeated, the 
irons were still further forced out of 
their sockets, as described. Now, these 
irons are fastened in with lead, which 
has not sufficient strength to oppose tho 
powers of variable heat. Some of the 
irons had one of their tenons broken off, 
because the broken one was better se- 
cured than the other; and, not keeping 
pace in rising with it, necessarily snap- 
ped asunder. 

The means of preventing a recur 


rence would be, to drill a hole through, 


and fasten them with screw-bolts of 
wrouzht-iron. Such an affection of these 
beautitul and useful structures ought to 
be skilfully guarded against. 


W. Bvookr. 
Paul-street, F, insbury, 


F ebruary 21, 1820. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COTEMPO- 
RARY CRITICISM.—No. VL. 
Eelictic Review, and Edinburgh Monthly 

Review. 

UR observations on the Reviewers 

has produced a considerable scn- 
sation; and we have received several 
amusing and interesting communica. 
lions from injured and aggricved authors, 
Gratified however as we have been by 
{hese testimonies to the justness of our 
strictures, we are obliged to say, that it 
is not our object to examine the merits 
or defects of particular articles, but to 
deseribe in a concise form the spirit in 
which they are conceived. We are quite 
sensible of the inattention, perhaps we 
may say the unfairness, of the Monthly 
Review, on many occasions; but we 
think that in a former paper we suffi- 
ciently explained how this naturally 
arose; and we are no Iess aware of 
the benefit which the literature of 
the country would derive from a re- 
cular review of the reviews; but the 
narrow limits to whieh our remarks 
are necessarily restricted, must convince 
our readers that this important task 
cannot he undertaken in the Monthly 
Magazine. We have however set the 
example, and shown how absurd it is in 
the public to pay so mueh deference to 
tlicse self-constituted tribunals, which 
on so many occasions have been more 
distinguished for the insolence of their 
presumption, than the justness of their 
awards. But, before resuming our ex- 
amination, we beg, in reply to the eor- 
respondent who has favoured us with 
observations on the critique on Von 
Muller’s Universal History, that, al- 
though we agree with him in some of 
his remarks, we do not think that he 
has proved the orthodoxy of that learn- 
ed writer, according to the reviewer's 
notions of what is orthodox; for he does 
not know what those notions ars. He 
cannot but have often noticed, that cri- 
lics are in the habit of using very pe- 
reinplory expressions, and tliat it is not 
in the hurried sketches of the Monthly 
Review that we are to look in gencral 
cither for well-considered estimates, or 
expressions that mean exactly what they 
stand for, 

Upon the subject to which the friend 
of Miss Hutton draws our attention, 
there can be but one opinion. He can- 
not however but know, that in one re- 
spect reviewers are impartial,—that is, 
they have no regard to sex or virtue, 
youth or age, if the parties before them 
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are not their own personal friends. 
This is an old and well-established 
charge against them; and they would 
certainly do well to vindicate them- 
selves, if they can, from the imputation. 
Hut, respecting the few sentences in 
Miss Hutton’s novel concerning Captain 
Cook, we cannot do better than quote 
the words of an old and respected cor- 
respondent, 

*“And what is there blamable in the 
few sentences concerning the late able 
seaman, Captain Cook? Is it any thing 
more than the report, not of Miss H. but 
of a traveller who had witnessed it, and 
the truth and accuracy of which is well 
known to all the few persons now living 
who were at all personally acquainted 
with the captain. Even a stranger, look- 
ing on the best-engraved portraits of Cap- 
tain Cook, must acknowledge that they 
see the strongest-marked traits of a severe 
and morose, not to say savage, disposition. 
But, as to Jove or affection from his com- 
panions, it is quite out of the question. 
He was not only a strict but a severe 
commander, a rigid disciplinarian, and 
a hard task-master, who was only obeyed 
through fear; a disposition which in- 
creased in him with his age in every voy- 
age more and more, especially in his last 
fatal voyage, in which his inferior officers 
and seamen were harassed and irritated 
to such a degree, that it was feared a mu« 
tiny would have*been the consequence, 
had he not been cut off by accident. In 
fact, his severe conduct cost him bis life, 
and but for that he might have been 
saved; owing to a circumstance which 
stimulated his paturally morose disposition 
to an intolerable pitch, that ended in his 
destruction. He had taken a liking to a 
young girl at one of the islands, whom he 
kept as his companion on-board the ship 
during the rest of the voyage, which was 
productive of mnch disorder and quarrel- 
ing in the sbip: and when the captain 
went on shore, or was otherwise out of 
sight, his officers took liberties with the 
girl, who afterwards complained of this 
conduct to the captain, which irritated 
his temper to a degree that produced dis- 
gust and conspiracies among the crew. 
The consequence of which was, that, when 
he went ashore at the island of Owyhee, 
he lost his life, though his boat’s crew 
could have saved him if they chose; for, 
when he fled towards the shore from the 
attacks of the natives, instead of drawing 
the boat in, the crew pushed it off from 
tle shore, leaving the captain to his 
fate; when he fell by the spears of the 
savages.” H. 

But it is time that we should resume 
our regular duty. 

The Eclectic Review for November 
contains, in less than one hundred pages, 
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including extracts, a summary of the 
qualities of no less than ten books. The 
first is on Protestant Nonconformity, by 
Josia Conder, in two volumes. We 
are assuredly not much addicted to 
polemical controversy, and our readers 
will do us the justice to bear testimony 
to the truth of this; nor, inceed, have 
we much respect for those writers who 
give the Gospel according to their own 
fancies ; and therefore it will not be sur- 
prising that we should approve this ar- 
ticle in the Lelectic Review, when we 
find it setting out witb so just and rea- 
sonable an observation as this: “The 
nonconformist controversy would be 
reduced within very narrow limits, were 
but the respective parties capable of 
coming to an agreement upon one pre- 
liminary point,—tbe sufliciency of the 
New ‘Testament, as the sole umpire in 
the disputation.” We recommend the 
whole article, as, in our opinion, very 
sound and good, and entreat for it the 
attention of all denominations of those 
contending Christians who bow so lowly 
to the darling Dagon of their own peeu- 
liar creed; while they revile with so 
much acrimony the base superstition of 
those who think aud worship accord- 
ing to their straitened understandings. 
It is in articles of this kind that the 
Eeleetic Review excels; and, as such, it 
is well worthy of attention by all those 
who think polemical writings worthy of 
any attention at all, 

‘The articlo on the second and third 
series of the Tales of My Landlord, is 
also ably written; but the author is too 
austere ip his first principles ; at least, he 
sccims so to us: for we neither do think 
that all books should be devoted to in- 
struction, nor that novels are the best 
vehicles for conveying moral lessons. 
On the contrary, we are advocates for 
works entirely written for amusement, 
and upon the same principles that we 
approve of relaxations from cares and 
business in ordinary life. As we delight 
to look at the blithe and hounding 
school-boy revelling in the sunshine of 
his holiday, we are pleased to sce the so- 
lemu recreations at occasional whist or 
backgammon of those who have long 
forgone the chjoyment of careless 
thoughts, without being in the one case 
advocates for cards or dice generally 
any more than for a life of wi 
* One long summer's da 

mirth.” 
But, With this reservation respecting the 
writer's principles, we consider the cri- 
tigal observations on the Tales of My 


y of indolence and 
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Landlord as sensible and just. At the 
same time, while we acknowledge our. 
selves thus daly impressed by a stronz 
sense of the unknown author’s great 
powers, we here take liberty once for 
all to enter our protest against that 
excessive laud which these works re 
ecive from a certian class of readers, 
That they are conccived in a spirited 
manner, and exeeuted with very con- 
siderable talent in several parts, is be- 
yond all question; but, as sustained 
narratives and well-constructed stories, 
they are very defective, and the charac. 
ters are rather descriptions than imper- 
sonations. It is not however our bu- 
siness at present to criticize the Tales 
of My Landlord; which are followed 
in the Review by a disquisition concerm- 
ing the Synod of Dort. Some of our 
readers are perhaps aware that this 
synod was assembled in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, for the pur- 
pose of determining the religious con- 
troversies which then prevailed in the 

Low Countries. The article is conceived 
in the same spirit as the one on non- 
conformity, and we think written by the 
same judicious pen. It is authors ofa re- 
ligious turnof mind thatthe writers in this 
Review particularly commend ; in so far 
the journal is consistent : but, as all works 
cannot be religious, and as sometimes 
the most profligate of authors will do 
homage to religion, by even a more 
beautiful expression of reverence than 
the most sincere devotees, the Review 
is likely, we fear, by the exclusive nature 
of the principles on which it appears to 
be conducted, to be less uscful than it 
might otherwise be. 

After the synod of Dort comes Dr. 
Graves’s Select Scriptural Proofs of the 
Trinity; on which we shall make no 
other observation, than that, if it was of 
Importance to believe in the Trinity 8s 
it is commonly understood, there would 
have existed no doubt on the subject in 
the Scriptures. Whatever is essential, 
10 OUr Opinion, to be accepted as an 
article of faith, is there so distinetly 
stated, that there is not the slightest 
pretext for disputation on the subject. 

Licutenant Hall’slively Tour in France 
comes next; and the critique is at once 
fair and reasonable. The author has no 
cause to complain; and the true merits 
of the book are satisfactorily enough 
pointed out, 

_ The notice of the Letters ascribed to 
Ganganelli, is brief and liberal: and, as 
for M* Nat's Theory of the Universe ; 
Evans's Memoirs ofthe Rev. W. Richards i 
an 
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and Bowdler’s Seleet Preces; we must 
refer the reader who takes any interest 
in these works to the Review itself: for, 
as they are never likely to be heard of 
put hy the friends of the parties, we con- 
fess that we have not read the criticism ; 
and which we do the more frankly, as an 
example to other reviewers not to give 
an opinion of books without some ac- 
yuaintanee with their contents. 

Of the Edinburgh Monthly Review, 
se can only at present speak of its ge- 
neral character; the strongest obser- 
yation respecting which that we have 
jeard is, that it did ‘not scem to be 
called for. It confessedly sct out on 
moderate principles, which is as much 
us to say, in opposition to the Quarterly, 
of the same city; and, so far as it has 
yet gone, it seems to be respectably 
vondueted,—but not as the antagonist of 
its elder brother. ‘The worst part of 
this publication is, that it does not seem 
io discriminate between the ministry and 
the government,—between the men in 
power, and the mode by which the power 
is by law exercised. It is not, however, 
a party journal; for, although the poli- 
lical sentiments which pervade it ap- 
pear to be tinctured with Toryism, it is 
not decidedly a Tory work. But it will 
take a great deal of learning and ability 
to write up this sortfof moderation in 
ilese contentious times into any great 
degree of popularity. ‘The book, how- 
ever, is not intended for the million; 
but, along with the new series of the 
British Critic, we do not hesitate to 
sity, that it is of all the Reviews the one 
best adapted for the table of a private 
gentleman, desirous of knowing only the 
progress of literature, and averse to take 
any part in the cabals and conflicts with 
Wiich politicians are at present so much 
asttated, 

’ —— 

To the Exlitor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
: preserve seeds in a state fit for 
Vegetation, isa matter of great and 
gcieral iMportance; because, if it can be 
accomplished, it will enable us to rear 
many useful plants in one country 
Which are there unknown, being indige- 
hous only in others at a great distance 
fromit. There isaletter ou this subject 
in the 16th volume of the Trausactions 
of the Society of Arts, &c. from which 
” following is au extract. 

‘Many years ago, (says the author,) 
having Observed some sceds which had 
sotaccidentally among raisins, and that 
Hey Were such as are generally attended 

; gencrally attende 
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With difficulty to raise in England after 
coming in the usual way from abroad, I 
sowed them in pots within a framing ; 
and, as all of them grew, I commis- 
sioned my sons, who were then abroad, 
to pack up all sorts of seeds they could 
procure in absorbent paper, and send 
some of them, surrounded by raisius, 
and others by brown moist sugar, con. 
cluding that the former seeds had been 
preserved by a peculiarly favourable 
state of moisture thus afforded them. It 
occurred likewise, that as many of our 
common seeds, such as clover, charniock, 
&e. would lie dormant for years within 
the carth, well preserved for vegetation 
whenever they might happen to be 
thrown to the surface and exposed to 
the atmosphere, so these foreign seeds 
might be equally preserved for many 
months at least, by the kindly covering 
and genial moisture that cither raisins or 
sugar afforded them; and this conjecture 
was really fulfilled, as not one in twenty 
of them failed to vegetate, when those of 
the same kinds that [ ordered to be sent 
wrapped in common parcels, and forward- 
ed with them, would not grow at-all, I 
observed, upon examining them all be 
fore they were committed to the carth, 
that there was a prevailing dryness in 
the latter, and the former looked fresh 
and healthy, and were not in the least 
infected by insects, as was the case with 
the others. Ithas been tried repeatedly 
to convey seeds of many plants difli- 
cult to raise closed up in botiles, but 
without suceccss ; some greater propor 
tion of air, as well as a proper state of 
moisture, perhaps being necessary. I 
should also observe, that no difference 
was made in the package of the secds, 
respecting their being kept in husks, 
pods, &e. so as to give those in raisins 
or sugar any advantage over the others, 
all being sent equally guarded by their 
nataral teguments.” 

Trees and plants intended for expor- 
tation may be packed in moss,—the 

agnum palustre of Linnzus, or the 
long white moss which grows in great 
abundance on peat bogs. This sub- 
stance possesses the power of retaining 
moisture in a wonderful degree, while it 
also resists fermentation. Trees and 
plants which have been packed up in 
close bexes with if, from September 
1807 till March 1808, have grown 
equaily well as they would have done 
if only transplanted from one part to 
another of the same ground. 

Directions for preserving natnyral ctt- 
rivsitics may be found iu a work whied 
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might be useful to A. Z.: the title is 
“A Catalogue of the Animals of North 
America, with short directions for col- 
lecting, preserving, and transporting, all 
kinds of natural curiosities ; by John 
Reinhold Forster 2” who accompanied 
Captain Cook in bis voyages to the 


South Seas. R. P. 
Chowbent ; Jan. 15, 1820. 
os , 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazime, 


SIR, 

N Thowpson’s Chemistry, vol. 4. p. 

372, 2d. edit. it ismentioned, “ that 
at Vienna several seeds which bad been 
long kept, and which had constantly re- 
fused to germinate, grew readily, when 
treated with oxy-muriatic acid.” He 
quotes Jour. de Phys. 47. 63, ‘that 
Mr. Humboldt bas ascertained that 
sceds vegetate more rapidly wheu steep- 
ed in this acid, or when watered with it; 
and this acid is well Known for the fa- 
cility with which it parts with its 
oxygen, Which is absolutely necessary 
for the germination of all seeds,” 

Upon this statement, perhaps C. LL. 
will think it worth the experiment, to 
steep some of lis foreign seeds in this 
acid till germination is apparent, when, 
if put into the carth with a very stigit 
covering, they will soon appear above 
ground, Bb. Deatrry. 

Near Wakefield ; Jan, 10, 1820. 


— a 


For the Mouthiy Magazine. 


LETTER from WALLY, on the LIBERAL 
SPIRIT of @ FEMALE SOVEREIGN, 

\ ARTA-Louisade Bowhon, Fufanta 
of Spain, and reigning Duchess 
of Lucea, signalizes her government 
by a regard for the sciences and arts 
Which she encourages by all the means 
within her power. She appears to be her 
own minister; and public and private 
accounts declare that, within her little 
sphere, the age of the Medicis will be 
revived. Under her direction, houses 
of education have been founded, and 
essays on mutual instruction circulated - 
together with a Lyceum, aC 
Physics, a Chemical J 
stud for the breed of horses, and a num- 
fon Men of hat kee cei 
on 8s, talents, and in- 
dustry, foreigners or otherwise are sure 
of her favour and patronage, ae 
‘This enlightened prince 
privy purse, 
founding am 


abinet of 
Aboratory, a 


| ‘ss, from her 

las been at the charge of 
aguilicent Observatory 

7 5 . . . 1 ; > ry, the 

frst stone of which she herself laj 

the 26th of September Jast 


aid, on 


The work 






is rapidly advancing, and the structure 
will be finished in less than a year, well 
furnisbed with a complete set of instry. 
ments. Two celebrated astronomers are 
procured to superintend the manage. 
ment: one is M, Pons, Adjunet Director 
of the Observatory of Marscilles, who 
has discovered in the remote starry re. 
gions twenty-three comets revolving in 
our solar system, ‘The appointments of 
these situations are ina style of superior 
advantage, and extend to the widows in 
case of decease, — 

Eler Majesty has very recently esta- 
blished in her Lyceum two protessor- 
ships, one for the Roman Law, and the 
other for Moral Theology. 

The idea of raising an Observatory 
originated with the princess, But, 
before taking a definitive resolution, 
she consulted Baron de Zach of 
Gotha, whom she had invited for the 
purpose, and who came rather to oppose 
than encourage the project. He mged 
that, in all Kurope, there were ouly two 
Observatories that fully answered the 
purpose,—those of Greenwich and Palct 
mo, as all our tables of the sun, moon, 
and planets, are founded on observations 
made for 130 years in the former, ard all 
our exact positions of the fixed stars are 
derived from ‘observations made in the 
latter during the last thirty years. ‘The 
princess replied in such a manner as to 
astonish and convince M. de Zach of the 
propriety of the measure; and he was 
employed to fix on a proper situation, 
‘This was dificult, as the city stands 
in a hollow, encompassed in every 
direction with lofty contiguous moune 
tains, ditches, standing waters, &c. that 
discharge into the atmosphere almost 
incessantly a dense foggy vapour. 
place was at length discovered, a small 
elevation at Martia, about two leagues 
from the city, which overlooks an exten- 
sive horizon, especially towards the 
south. It is in the queen's park, and at a 
very smal] distance from the palace. 

Several artists of London, Munich, 
Gotha, Berlin, &c. made acquainted by 
Baron de Zach with the foundation 
of this structure, have made gratuitous 
donations of instruments of all kinds. 

Amidst all this patronage of letters, 
she governs accordi:g to the despoti¢ 
principles of her family. She lately sent 
her guards, composed ont of the first 
families in Lucea, to the gallies for se- 


veral weeks, for some disobedience of 


her commands; and in other respects 


imitates, in her conduct, Elizabeth of 
Rogland, 
To 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazie. 
sik, 
7OUR mention of a pamphlet en- 
Y titled a Letter to Lord ifol- 
land, treating of the abuses in the 
Choreh, which appeared in the last 
month’s Magazine, brings to my re- 
collection a conversation on this subject 
which took place between two gen le 
men Tchanced to travel with ina stage- 
coach, some time ago, in the west ot 
England. A viricty of instances were 
adduced by one of them, of the abomai- 
nable traflie which had to bis owa per- 
sonal knowledge, he said, been carried 
on; and he mentioned a few, in wht bl 
high dignitaries in the church were impli- 
cated very deeply. 1 confess I listened 
with the utmost astonishment, and was 
very much disinclined to credit his as- 
sertions. The allusions were tco pointed 
tu be mistaken; and [ have since made 
it my business to obtain all the tiforma- 
tion L could, aud to put his statements 
tu the test. I lament to say, PT have 
found them actually to be true; and 
whenever [ hear of any member of pare 
liament acting so laudable a part as at- 
tempting a reform of abuses in the 
Church, I shall without hesitation make 
him acquainted with such facts as must 
carry conviction of the absolute neces- 
sity of some investigation of the con- 
cerns of the ceclesiastical body. Church 
patronage appearsto be acomplete article 
of barter ; and, [regret tosay, the present 
laws tend to exclude conscicutious men, 
while they are no obstacle to such as un- 
ceremoniously disregard them ; and i per- 
fectly, as every man of common scnse 
must I think, agree with the author of 
the Letter to Lord Holland, that, when 
a law is found absolutely necessary to-be 
overlooked, or even a violation of it 
is found convenient to be connived at, by 
that authority whichis bound and direct. 
ed by the duties of office more immedi- 
ately to enforce its provisions, it can 
no longer be considered justly tenable, 
but actually subversive of moral princi- 
ple, and ought forthwith to be amended 
orrepealed ; ~ indisputably thisis the case 
With the statute of Simony. ‘I'he very 
same sentiment is broached, as appears 
by a report of the Committee of the high 
characters appointed to investigate the 
affairs of the Bank, as touching the laws 
affecting persons exporting or melting 
com. “They very justly observe, they 
pre ie nave been clearly demon- 
wholl y tong experience, that they are 
hi y ineffectual for the object for 
Which they were designed, and that they 
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offer temptation to perjury and fraud, 
and give those who violate the law an 
unfair advantage over those who respect 
it. ‘This is precisely the case of the law 
commouly called the Statute against 
Simony. Were it not that such arbi- 
trary power is vested in the hands of the 
higher orders of the ergy over the inte- 
rior, Lam confident the abuses in the 
Chureh would be more frequently bronght 
to light; but exposure would not only at 
once stop all chance of preferment, but 
be vis-ted with almost absolute rain to 
any oue of the clergy who dared the 
task,—at least secure to hina life of vex- 
atious and harassing persecution ; and 
the laity have not the opportunities of 
so easily becoming acquuinted with the 
facts. However, 1 will pledge myself to 
lay before any member of parliament 
wiw will seriously teke up the matter, 
such instances of barter, connivance, 
partiality, &e. as shall effectually sub 
stantiate any assertions he may make 
of cither generally. Keclesiastical con- 
cerns loudly call for investigation ; and, 
as many of the clergy are so busy and so 
active in temporal concerns, they claim 
notice, and seem to cout inquiry; 
aud I earnestly Lope that the time is 
not far distant, when they will be gra- 
tified with it. It may well be said on 
this subjcet, there is something rotten in 
the state of Denmark. A. B. 


——— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


NOTES made during a JOURNEY from 
LONDON to HOLKHAM, YORK, EDIN- 
BURGH, and the HIGHLANDS of SCOT- 
LAND, in July and August 1819, by 
JOHN MIDDLETON, esq. the author of 
-anm-AGRICULTURAL VIEW of MIDDLE- 
sEX, and other works, 

(Continued from p. 34.] 

“SNHE road from Inveroreham = te 

Tyne-drum extends along a glen, 
which, for rugged lofty mountains, is 
only excceded by Gien-coe ; and neither 
of these mountain-passes has the ad- 
vantage which lochs confer, in order to 
make such scenes sublime. 

Tyne-drum is a moderately respecta- 
ble inn. A few years ago lead mines were 
worked in sight of this house to a consi- 
derable extent, but they are now de- 
serted. From this place southward the 
country is somuch improved, though the 
mountains are still very lofty, as to be 
ecncrally pastured by sheep. ‘The next 
place is Dalmally, another respectable 
inn ; but still the female servants attend 
company with naked lect, 

Another 
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Anotherstage brought us to Inverary, 
the county-town of Argyleshire, where 
we were agreeably surprised by the 
sight of a steam-boat from Glasgow. 
This is a very respectable place, witha 
good inn, a court-house, a new prison, 
and a neat church. 
Argvie has a castle of modera structure, 
aud of a comfortable size; it is a sqnare 
building, with a round tower at cach 
angle, and five windows between the 
towers on every side of the castle, Here 
isa charming terrace and other walks, 
a fine green turf, and beautiful avenues, 
adorned with well grown elm and Hime 
trees, ‘Phe neighbouring hills and moun- 
tainsare thickly covered by pines of the 
greatest lengths, and straight as an 
arrow. ‘To all which is to be added, a 
large loch of the sea in full view. This 
whole place forms a very fine landscape, 
which includes the castle, the sea, two 
stone bridges, a handsome town, and 
mountains well timbered. ‘There also 
are plenty of salmon ; and, in the season, 
vast shoals of herrings. rom Inverary 
there is a good road, and an agrecable 
ride along the border and ronud the 
head of Loch-Pine to Cairn-dow, where 
there is a small clean inn, at moderate 
charges. 

The first stage this morning (13th 
August 1819) was through Glen-crow, 
Where the mountains were high and fine, 
second only to those of Glen-coe. These 
are ofa different cast, not quite so lofty, 
more sloped, and without any of the ter. 
ric. We then passed a mile or two 
along the side and round the end of 
Loch- Long, with pleasant villas in view, 
to an inn called Arowcha, at which place 
we had a distinet view of an exhausted 
voleano, of course forming the top of a 
mountain, and where a particular rock is 
called the Cobler. This house and its 
grounds have the appearance of being 
builtand prepared for the residence of a 
man of moderate fortune. It is now a 
very respectable inn, and capable of ac- 
commodating much company. The road 
froin this place northward all. the way 
to Port George is denominated a mili- 
tary Way 5 itis in good repair, and there 
are no tolls to pav.* Bat, froin this 
house southward to Dunbarton, the road 
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* We passed several parties of men em- 
ploved m improving the military roads ; 
and, on one occasion, we observed, they 
were provided properly with tents. to 
shelter them from the pelting storin. as 
well as lor sepose dung the night, . 
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is turnpike, on which very heavy tolls 
are taken ; these are equal to three-pence 
per mile for a post-chaise and pair, and 
the road is so much out of repajr as tobe 
barely passable; but not aman was em 
ployed upon it. We next passed by the 
Tarbet inn, which is) surrounded by 
plantations on the western borders of 
Loch-Lomond,. ith the lofty monntain of 
Ben-Lomond in full view. A steam plea 
sure boat glided along this very beauti- 
ful loch as we travelled along its border 
to Luss, a small village, where there is 
an iin frequented by low company from 
astate quarry. ‘This loch is more beau. 
tiful than any which we have scen, as it 
is mere dressed with islands and shrub 
bery. wo miles before we came to 
Dunbarton, the narrow gien extends to 
a wide valley, in which the soil is excel- 
lent, and mostly oceupicd with genteel 
villas, 

At Dunbarton, the Elephant is the 
sign of a superior inn. We viewed the 
elass-house, and are obliged to the pro- 
prictors of it for sbewing us the process 
of making crown-glass, ‘The whole ma 
nufactory scems to be most completely 
arranged. Many men were employed, 
and three cupolas engaged. We were 
guided by one man for eur own protec: 
lion, while another with an empty 
tube took up a picce of melted glass 
iwo or three inches in diameter, which, 
at two or three operations, he increased 
to five or six inches ; then, by repeatedly 
heating, aided by rolling and blowing, It 
became extended toa balloon of two or 
three feet in diameter. ‘To this a tube 
was then fixed on the opposite side, and 
the first tube was in a mument separated, 
which left a hole into the balloon ol 
about three inches diameter. ‘The bab 
loon was then put into the fire, where it 
was turned rather swiftly round, then rt 
Was drawn out and twirled round before 
the fire, and exposed to the heat of it, by 
Which the hole gradually increased in 
size, till what had been a globe tuok 
the shape of a circular shect or plate ol 
red-hot glass; it was then cautiously 
placed on its edge to be annealed, aud 
that completed the operation. We then 
viewed the Castle Hill, a very extraor 
dinary clevation of basaltic rock, and 
brought specimens away. "There is 4 


respectable-looking church in this town, 
and the first duck for ship-building 
Was In progress, 

The next day we drove towards 
Glasgow, through a well-cultivated dis- 
trict, Where msing grounds, on cach — 
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of the river Clyde, are embellished with 
villas and pleasure-grounds, ‘The picture 
Was also heightened by five or SIX steam- 
poats gliding along a very finc river. 
Thearable land viewed duriag this ride 
js cencrally in the commendable rotation 
of potatoes, wheat, clover mixed with 
ray-grass, and then oats ; the crops not 
large, and the grass-land infested with 
ihe weeds of rag-wort, docks, and 
thistles. In one ease, the pastures were 
clean, and the herbage well employed 
in fattening large oxen. ‘The road from 
Dunbarton to Glasgow is repaired with 
suchexecllent materials, as unite the two 
desirable qualities of hardness and 
toughness. These are obtained in the 
neighbouring hilis of whinstone, a vol- 
canic production, which contains a small 
portion of iron, Reeesses are prepared 
in convenicnt places adjoining the sides 
of the road, to which the stones are 
carted, and men are there employed in 
breaking them to pieces, which are not 
to exceed one-fourth of a pound ; and for 
this labour they are said to be paid 
tweniy-peace per yard cube. ‘These re- 
eeptacles are built in the shape of cither 
a reguiar square or parallelogram, and 
shew the quantity of stones by inspec- 
tion: that is, ‘twemly-seven fect in 
length by twelve in breadth, will contain 
one cubical yard for every inch in 
height. The sides of these places are 
figured from the grounud upwards; and, 
when the broken or other stones are 
spread level on the top, every ineh in 
depth indicates a cubical yard. ‘This is 
all so exccifent, that I very much wish 
such stones were shipped (broken or 
unbroken) to the port of London, for a 
similar purpose, Salisbury Craigs, near 
Udinburgh, and other places on tlio Gast 
coast of Scotland, are conveniently situ- 
ated for that purpose. 
ee 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
hype tea be procured in an un- 
sophisticated state, it should be 
taken in moderate quantities, with milk 
and sugar, when no ill effects may pos- 
sibly ensue ; nay, it often exhilarates and 
refreshes the human frame, particularly 
after great fatigue or exposure to a hu- 
mid atmosphere. But should this infa- 
sion be tuo freely indulged in, it occa- 
sions relaxation of the solids, tremors, 
Ypochondriacal, hysteric complaints, 
= other symptomatic affections, the 
yes attendants of all narcotic plants. 
mituing — some of these com- 
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plaints are endemial to this climate, yct 
they are ail greatly aggravated and in- 
creased by the introduction of this 
exotic. 

This may be said of tea when it can 
be procured pure and unadulterated ; 
for I very much doubt if it be imported 
in a genuine state, generally, even from 
its indigenous soil. It is a known fact, 
that the Chinese are accustomed to 
mix the foliage of the camellia sasanqua 
with the tea that is designed for the Ku- 
ropean market. ‘Thus we must depend 
upon the honesty of a foreign merchant ; 
and trust to its salubrity, after it bas 
passed through the hauds of our tea-ma- 
nufacturcrs at home. 

lam perfectly disinterested in what I 
shall offer as a succedancum. My only 
reasons for communicating it is, for the 
enjoyment and advantage of the com- 
munity at large, it being economical as 
well as nutritious, 

Dietetie Composition. 

Take of the best patent cocoa and sago 
reduced to powder, of each equal quanti- 
ties ; blend them well together. Of this 
mixture, a table spoonful to be put ina 
pint of milk, to which may be added one 
pint of boiling water ; boil the whole for a 
few minutes, frequently stirring it. Sugar 
may be added in moderate portions. 

This affords a nutritious food for 
children as well as adults. ‘The usual 
accompaniments of a dejeuné may be 
taken with it. J. i. 

—~=_e— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
ACCOUNT of the FRENCH TRADE tu various 
PARTS of the LEVANT. 

Morea and its Dependencies. 

Hil: trade with this country is 

_L comparatively trifling, but was 
much more considerable formerly. 

The decline of trade there was a con- 
sequence of the revolutions that took 
place in this country, and to the devasta- 
tious of the Albanians, who lay waste 
and ransack the country. 

‘The principal towns in the Morea, 
are Tripolissa, Napoli de Lomanie, Car- 
ran, Modon, Patras, Oustiche, and 
Corinth. 

The inhabitants of these places make 
but little consumptior of I’'rench manu- 
factures. Coarse cloth, caps, a little 
cochineal, indigo, and coffee, were all we 
carried there ; but we sent considerable 
sums in piastres and sequins, when 
they could be procured. ‘The returns 
were easily effected for Constantinople, 
principally in silk, oil, and corn, which 
were paid in bard cash, because the 
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value of our goods was not sufficient to 
pay for them; these objects scarecly 
amounting to four hundred thousand 
francs, While the returns cost about two 
millions. 

We have already pointed out the 
cause of this great disproportion between 
the outfit and the retorn; the latter 
being almost wholly paid in ready money. 
We must not be surprised, then, to 
see our exports for that purpose in 17389 
amount only to 351,467 franes; aud the 
returns produce one million eight hun- 
dred and cighty one thousand eight hun- 
dred and filteen francs, ‘This was nearly 
the annual amount. 

Vive Freneh houses were established 
in this country. 

Canaan, and the adjacent country. 

The trade to this part of the Levant, 
was much like that we carried on with 
the Morea. 

It consisted in oil and a little wax, 
which we paid in Izeclot piastres, and 
caragoras; but the productions of the 
country greatly exceeded the value of 
iis consumption. We had little de- 
mand for French manufactures there; 
their whole amount, including woollen 
drapery, scarcely came to four hundred 
thousand franes. 

In 1788 we carried there the value of 
ene hundred and one thousand four 
hundred and twelve franes; and the 
homeward Invoices amounted to two 
millions two hundred and sixty thousand 
two hundred and forty-five franes. What 
we have already said concerning the 
Morea, explains the cause of this enor- 
mous disproportion between our exports 
and imports 

There were but two French commer- 
cial houses in that country. 

The Coast of Caramania and Satalia. 

During the Prench revolution, our 
traders bad no establishmeuts there. 
They were attempted many times at 
Satalia, but unsuccessfully ; for the ex- 
pense absorbed the profit. 

Since this time, the trade has been ear- 
ried on by our ship-masters, who barzain 
on the spot for the articles they want, 
consisting of silk and cotton; these they 
pay for with specic, taken up at Smyrna 
or Cyprus, or sometimes put on-board 
at Marseilles. As to the merchandize 
shipped tor this trade annually, it would 
be rating it high at one hundred 
thousand livres. We had formerly a 
French agent there; but, heing frequently 
exposed to the insults of the inhabitants 
the employment was suppressed. ’ 
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Cyprus. 


Many years before the Revolotion 
our trade with Cyprus had greatly fale 
off from its former splendour, — Tie 
vexations of the bashaws had nearly put 
an end to it. The cultivation beins 
abandoned, the inevitable consequence 
was, a considerable diminution in the 
consumption of European manufactures, 

This island was nearly reduced to 
serve merely as a Wareliouse, and the 
coods imported there were almost wholly 
consumed in the neighbouring cities of 
Syria: vessels destined for that country 
usually touched at Cyprus, 

We brought there annually eighty 
bales of cloth, and many other objects of 
less notice ; Just in the sane proportion, 
respecting the woollen drapery, as to the 
other straits of the Levant. 

The cities of this island are Larnae, 
Nicasia, Limasso, and Flamagoust. The 
manufacture of raw silk, silk waving, 
calicoes, &c. employ the greater part of 
the cotton and silk raised in the country, 
and would make trade prosperous, were 
it not for the vexatious to which the ma. 
nufacturers are exposed, 

If to the goods manufactured on the 
spot we add the silk and cotton not em. 
ployed, as well as spun cotton, storax, 
and drugs, we have an idea of the re- 
turns from Cyprus. We sent in 1787 
an hundred and five thousand two liua- 
dred and seventy-five franes’ value ; and 
the returns amounted to nine hundred and 
fifty three thousand four hundred franes. 
In 1788, one hundred and_ five thon- 
sand six hundred and eighty-six franes; 
and the returns, nine hundred and seven- 
ty-six thousand one hundred and sixty- 
one franes. In 1789, one hundred and 
eighteen thousand two hundred and bine- 
ty-one francs; and the returns, nine hup- 
dred and two thousand seven handred 
and forty-six francs. L'rom those three 
years we may form a just estimate of our 
trade with Cyprus. We had only two 
Lrench houses there. 


Aleppo and Alexandretta. 


Vessels fitted-out to trade with Aleppo 

stop at Alexandretta, which is about 
forty leagues distant from it, where 
they unload, and the goods are carried 
by camels to Aleppo. 
_ This journey takes up four days, dur 
ing which the caravans are frequently 
plundered by the Curds, who intest 
the country. 

Aleppo is the most commercial city of 
Asia Minor. ‘The carayans from Persi* 
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arrive there twice a-year, bringing silks, 
muslins, red wool, goats bair, rhubarb, 
and other drags; and they take back 
the cloths, cochineal, indigo, and other 
articles we carry there. The whole 
trade of Persia was formerly carricd on 
through this city ; but, since the troubles 
in this country, the caravans are forced 
for the greater part to take the direction 
of Smyrna. There are many considera- 
ble manufactures at Aleppo, Diarbekir, 
and in the adjacent villages, where they 
make white and printed linens, satins, 
thicksets, and various other silk stuffs. 

The produce of these manufactories, 
along with what came from Persia, con- 
stituted the principal returns drawn 
from this country by the French. They 
are supplied by the cotton and silk of the 
country. Trance supplies them with in- 
digo, cochineal, and other drugs. ‘The 
people are remarkably industrious in 
this country. 

We brought annually to Aleppo about 
one thousand bales of cloth, and a con- 
siderable quantity of cochineal and in- 
digo. These articles amounted annually 
on an average to near two millions five 
hundred thousand francs, according to 
the register formerly kept at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. ‘The surplus result- 
ing from the trade was remitted in bills 
of exchange to Constantinople. 

The French had seven houses esta- 
blished in Aleppo. 

Tripoly in Syria. 

The trade with this place was more or 
less considerabie according as the crop 
of silk was more plentiful or not. Be- 
sides that article, we drew ashes and 
gall-nuts from thence 

In this strait lies Attaquie, where 
our Caravan-captains come frequentlyto 
auchor, to take in cargos of tobacco for 
Turkey and Christendom. 

It is hard to fix precisely the value 
of the outfit compared with the returns 
from this country. 

A bad crop of silk, or its total failure, 
sometimes reduced the returns nearly to 
nothing ; but, at most, to something 
Very inferior to the value sent there. In 
the contrary supposition, the high price 
of silk made the returns come to more 
than a million, though the value of our 
merchandizes amounted to little more 
than two hundred thousand francs. 

_By the registers of the Chamber of 
sf commerce, it appears that, during the 
years immediately preceding the Revo- 
lution, the consumption of merchandize 
for this place had augmented. 
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For example, in 1788, the returns, 
joiued to those from Seyde and Acre, 
amounted only to seven hundred and 
forty-nine thousand seven hundred and 
eleven francs; while the returns from 
‘Fripoly alone amounted to seven hun- 
dred and twenty-nine thousand six hun- 
dred and thirteen franc 

In 1787 they were nearly the same, 
but in 1789 the balance was less advan- 
tageons. There were three French 
houses there. 

Seyde and its Dependencies. 

Aere, Disacr, Damascus, Jaffa, and 
Rama, compose th is part of the straits. 
The Freneh carried on a considerable 
trade with these cities in Palestine. 
Each year they brought there about 
nine hundred bal ©s of cloth, and other 
articles in propo! ion, which were con- 
sumed in the country. 

They brought back, in return, consi- 
derable quantities of cotton, cotton 
thread, and silks. 

These various articles, so precious for 
our manufactures, besides many others 
that composed the returns, made this 
branch of the Levant trade to be looked 
on as one of the most important. 

Scyde is the capital, and the residence 
of our consul, at fifieen leagues distance 
from Acre. Our merchants had permis- 
sion to trade there, and had clerks or 
factors in each place, to purchase cot- 
ton, woo!, and spun cotton. The French 
having no competitors at Seyde, they 
were quite masters in the purchase of 
spun cotton, and they colluded in 
making a common concern of this 
monopoly. 

The sales took place in the public 
markets, under the direction of the na- 
tional_inspector or consul, and they 
lasted nine months of the year. In plen- 
tiful years, Seyde and Acre sent as much 
as fifteen hundred bales of spun cotton 
to Marscilles. 

The bashaw of Acre having forbid 
the French associating in the purchase 
of cotton, as they had already done at 
Seyde, he monopolized the crops him- 
self, and made the cotton rise so exor- 
bitantly, that the Freuch were forced to 
forego executing the orders of their con- 
stituents. 

In consequence of this, they made 
representations to the bashaw and the 
result was, the establishing of a duty 
of ten piastres per ewt. ‘This was only 
temporary at first, but finally was made 
perpetual. ‘Ten or twelve vessels were 
employed annually, to bring the raw and 
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spun cotion from this country; but, in 
abundant years, more were required, 
The outfit for these parts may be valued 
at a million and half franes; and the 
returns at about eighteen hundred thou- 
sand francs. 


There were ten French merchant 
houses at Seyde or Acre. 
Egypt. 


Trade was carried on with this coun- 
try by the ports of Alexandria, Rosetta, 
and Damietta, and European merchan- 
dize carried from thence to Cairo by 
vessels that went up the Nile in three 
days. ‘The greater part of what we sent 
to Egypt was consumed there, and the 
remainder went by the caravans to 
Mecca, Suez, Medina, and even into 
Abyssinia. 

Our principal ventures were cloths; 
and, in general, all qualities were 
equally demanded. People of rank, 
who are numerous, bought the first 
qualities, and the lowerclasses made use 
of the inferior. 

They make great use in Egypt of 
cochineal, groceries, iron, and cordials. 

The French commercial agent  re- 
sided at Alexandria many years before 
the Revolution, Before that period he 
resided at Cairo, where he was continu- 
ally exposed to the impertinence and in- 
sults of people in power: so there only 
remained in Cairo such French esta- 
blishments as hoped to be unmolested, 
though deprived of the protection of 
their official agent. 

‘The Chamber of Commerce at Mar- 
scilles sent annually ten thousand fraues, 
to be employed by the merchants 
there in conciliating the good graces of 
persons in power, 

Pamietta has but a bad harbour, and 
a dangerous bay. 

The French took in cargos of rice 
there, and brought them to France, under 
cover of pro forma clearances to ‘Turk- 
ish ports; twelve or fifteen cargos were 
by this means annually brought to Eu- 
rope. 

A French manufacturer, established 
at Marseilles, having discovered the ad- 
vantageous employment of sal-natron 
in making soap, great quantities of this 
mineral have since becn exported from 
Egypt. 

The trade with Egypt has under- 
goue many changes, from the unhappy 
effects of the intrigues and jealousies of 
eighty-four beys that commanded jn 


Cairo. However, in certain vears, this 
trade amounted to inore than two aut 
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lions, as well for the outfit as for the re. 
turns, Sometimes the returns were 
either much above or much under the 
value of the venture; but the best jp. 
formed merchants fix one year with 
another at two millions five hundred thou. 
sand livres, the exports from Marseilles: 
and at three millions, the value of the 
importations in return from Egypt. 
The Freneh have four commercial 
houses in Alexandria, 
— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OUR correspondent “ Searcher” 

professes to record (Monthly Ma- 
gazine for January, page 502) “ the 
establishment and manner of conduct. 
ing” an institution for * literary in- 
provement ;” from which your readers 
cannot but conelude that the institution 
alluded to really exists: but they are, 
I regret to say, totally deceived. What 
could induce ‘“‘Searcher” to record the 
existence of a socicty which ceased to 
be a few months after its commence- 
ment, it is scarcely possible even to Cor- 
jecture ; and what could be his motive 
for subjoining the rules of another so- 
ciety, aud thus confounding two distinct 
and very dissimilar institutions, it is no 
less diflicult to imagine. Be this asit 
may, the fact is, that the society esta- 
blished last winter was also dissolved 
last winter, The ‘“ Warwick Union 
Society” was begun subsequent to the 
ever-to-be-remembered 16th of August. 
It was not established for “literary 1m- 
provement,” but to give, in the first 1- 
stance, pecuniary assistance to the suf- 
ferers at Manchester, and afterwards, as 
may be seen by the Rules, to any who 
might suffer in the cause of civil or reli- 
gious liberty. 
The lovers of literary improvement 
Who have read ‘ Searcher’s” paper 
would doubtless feel greatly disappoint 
ed, were I to stop here; but I congratt- 
late myself and them on being able to 
state, that there isin this town a Society 
for the acquirement of useful knowledge 
and for literary improvement. It wa 
established in the latter end of the yeal 
1817; and, though at its commence 
ment the number of members was small, 
yet from that period there has been @ 
gradual increase ; and the present list 
contains about forty; ten of whom are 
lecturers. The Society meet each Tues 
day evening through the winter. Ils 
objects, and the manner of conducting 
ls proceedings, will be best explaines 
Vv 
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by a copy of its Rules, which I therefore 
eubjoin, in the hope that others may be 
thereby stimulated and assisted to adopt 
4 similar plan, and that knowledge may 
thus be increased, Hl. CLARKE. 

Warwick ; Jan. 30, 1820. 

Rules of the Warwick Inquiring Society. 

I. That this Society be denominated the 
“Tnquiiing Society.” : 

II. That its objects be the attainment of 
useful knowledge on moral and religious 
subjects, and in the different branches of 
ccience and art, by investigation and 
discussion. : 

If. That the Society shall consist of 
members and lecturers ; the lecturers, with 
two of the members, to compose a com- 
mittee, in whom shall be vested the go- 
vernment of the Society. 

IV. That the Society shall meet every 
Tuesday evening ; the chair to be taken at 
eight o'clock, and the business to conclude 
at ten. 

V. That each lecturer in succession 
siall provide a subject for the evening, 
which subject may be original composi- 
tion, or extracts from authors of acknow- 
lodged merit ; and, after its delivery, the 
subject shall be candidly discussed. 

VL. That any subject which is not con- 
cluded on the evening it is introduced, 
may, with the approbation of the Society, 
be resumed for one or two evenings in 
succession, but no longer. 

VIL. That each lecturer shall nominate 
achairman for the ensuing evening: any 
altercation or irregularity shall be under 
the control of the chairman, who shall 
strictly preserve good order. 

VILL. That asecretary shall be appoint- 
ed to take regular minutes of the proceed- 
ings of the Society : the secretary shall be 
treasurer also, 

IX. That any person desirous of be- 
comimg a lecturer shall be ballotted-tor 
by the committee. 

X. That, for non-attendance, the chair- 
man shall forfeit six-pence, the secretary 
six-pence, and the lecturer one shilling ; 
buteach, with the exception of the lec- 
tuer, may procure a substitute. 

XL. That each member shall subscribe 
SIX-petice per quarter in advance, to form, 
With the forfeits, a fund for the use of the 
Soc lely, 

ii 


fo ™ Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
AS IL am aware that the space al- 
7 lotted in a Magazine to any parti- 
in pl sy To necessarily confined, 
tie nt, (0. Keep up its characteris. 
’ Nariety, I have made out a skeleton 
the propositions [ have to submit 
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to public consideration, as briefly as 
I could to render them intelligible, 
on the various subjects brought forward. 
Such as they are, they are much at your 
service; the patriotic zeal you have con- 
stantly manifested in the cause of small 
farms and spade-cultivation, will here 
mect with an additional advocate. 

A_ new system of hydro-agriculture, 
mechanical spade-cultivation, garden 
grazing, and poultry-farming, together 
with the establishment of manufactories 
for the employment of females in pre- 
paring the provisions so raised for 
market, and the propriety of appropri- 
ating our glebe-lands to these under- 
takings, form the ground-work, ‘The 
elementary parts of the internal rela- 
tions of the system consist in endea- 
vouring to make the most advantageous 
use of human intelligence and indus- 
try in:— 

Sun.—The great point of vegetation. 
Every one knows the great ditference 
there is in the progress of vegetation grow- 
ing on a warm sunny bank, or on a cold 
northerly aspect, The new plan proposes 
to act in this respect upon the southerly 
inclined plane, the same as gardeners now 
do with their cucumber and melon frames, 
whereby the sun’s rays strike full upon the 
bosom of the earth: and further assistance 
to vegetation is derived in a negative man- 
ner, by the cold chilling winds so prevalent 
in the spring months thus passing over 
them obliquely, instead of striking full 
upon them. As shelter is also a kind of 
negative warmth, the belt of labourers’ 
cottages which it is proposed to erect 
round these gardens, will be serviceable 
in this particalar. 

WVater—Is emphatically termed the food 
of plants; sun, without water, turns to 
little account: nor does water without 
sun: but both, acting in happy union to- 
gether, are productive of luxuriance, This 
will be laid in to the use of these gardens, 
which will be laid out for the purpose by 
hydrostatic means, the same as dwelling- 
houses are now supplied with it. 

Manure.—This is an essential article, in 
which the new agriculture will stand on a 
proud pre-eminence. What is a growing 
green-crop destined to be consumed upon 
the same svil it grew upon, but a growing 
manure heap also? The heavy succession 
crops to be raised by the artificial means 
resorted to, will be further assisted by the 
rich articles bought in for fattening off the 
stock ; and by their gratefully leaving their 
entrails behind them at their death, as a 
tributary legacy to the richness of the farm 
whose luxuriance they were lately par- 
takers of. The field agriculturist rechons 
he dves great things, when he manures 
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against his turnip-crop once in four years, 
and that of manure made chiefly from his 
dry and eapless straw : the new system cal- 
culates upon having three heavy succession 
crops within the year, consumed in all the 
fresliness and succulence of their juices, 
constantly returning to the ground as it 
is made, and, what is not a little material 
as to the good economy of it, trenched 
in so, that it will not be in the way of 
having its virtues evaporated by the rays 
of the sun as that which falls upon 
pasture lands. This matter, then, reserves 
itself as the consumer of the produce of the 
corn lands into a small compass. Which 
is likely to be the richest land: that 
which pays tribute to the other, or that 
which receives it ? 

Tilth.—In spade-cultivation, the work- 
man usually makes two or three inches of 
progression at each spade-full, according 
to his strength compared with the nature 
of the soil. With the new mechanical 
spade, only one inch of progression will be 
made at a time, by which means exch foot 
of land will be worked twelve times over, 
by the peculiar manner in which it 
operates. 

Thinning.—This will give occasion to 
explain the new agricultural paradox; for 
the old hydrostatic one “ Any quantity of 
a fluid how small soever, may be made to 
balance and support any other quantity 
how great svever,” has long wanted a 
companion; with which it may now be 
furnished, if conceived in these terms : “* A 
weight greater than itself may be sub- 
tracted from a growing latter crop, and 
yet it will ultimately remain as heavy as 
ever.” From a series of experiments made 


Mr. Doncaster’s Hydro- Agricultural System, 


by me during the present year, it appeare 
on sewing a patch of garden-ground na 


{ March I, 


turnips of the Norfolk kind, ona cold clay 
soil, inno very good heart as to manure 
at Lady-day last, that, at six weeks old. 
the first plant taken up was found to weigh 
barely half an ounce; the next, at 19 
weeks old, barely also 4 oz. ; the next, at 
13 weeks old, weighed 10 0z.; at 15 weeks 
15 oz. ; and, at 20 weeks old, 4974 ounces, 
tops and bottoms being all the while 
weighed together, aud the finest plant se. 
lected eachtime. The scparate weight of 
the last top was 92 oz. Now of plants 
there will be in au acre, at the following 
distances asunder, 


Square inehes. No. of pjants, 
1 e e 6,272,640 
* . ° 1,568, 160 
3 e e 699,960 
4 2 392,040 
5 e ° 250,905 
6 . 174,240 
8 ° ° 98010 

10 ° e 62726 
12 ° ° 43560 
14 e ° 31923 
16 ° ° Y4502 
18 ° ° 19360 
21 e ° 142%5 


_  @4 . 8 10890 
These being thinned to 4 inches 


apart, the first thinning  , 6272640 
Will leave 7 - 392040 
5880600 


And therefore, the remainder will be the 
number of plants taken away, which, at 
only a dram each when 6 weeks old, will 
be 10 tons, 


392040 


The second thinning leaving them eight inches apart, will 


produce . ° 


Which at 3 02. each, as being 10 wecks old, will be 24 tone 


. ° 68010 








294030 


‘The third and last thinning leaving them 16 inches asunder, gives 98010 


15 oz. each, as being 15 weeks old, pro. 
ducing 50 tons, while the ultimate stand- 
ing crop, at 20 weeks old, will be but 16 
tons ; nor is it possible that they can, at 
this late period, subsequently regain their 
lost ground under any circumstances: so 
say these figures, do what we will to pre. 
ventit. 

As this conclusion will be held deroga- 
fory to common sense by every one who is 
merely conversant in common arithmetic 
it will be necessary we should prove our 
premises before we proceed further, in 
order to explain them, Square measure 
then, is governed, not by commercial 
but by mathematical arithmetic, as being 
dependant upon the admeasuiement of the 


24502 





73508 plantsat 
square: the rule for which is, Multiply 
its length by its breadth, and the product 
is the convent. So that, if we take the 
instance of a foot square to be measured, 
as there are 12 inches in a foot, which 1s 
its length, and 12 inches again in its 
breagth ; these, multiplied together, p!0 
duce 144 inches, the content of a foot 
square in inches. Again, in order to a‘ 
ecrtaim how many 2 inches there are It: 
Ly the same rule, we find that 6 times 2 
inches make a foot ; and therefore, 6 times 
6 1s 56,,the number of 2 inches’ squares in a 
foot square, Again, to pursue it an ex- 


ample further, as to how many squares of 


4 inches there are: 3 times 4 make 12, and 
3 Uumes 3 make 9, as being the number of 4 
inches 
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yee he foot. So that, instead 
: P roe in the foot. So that, instea 
py nye only half the number of 
olants left, when thinned to a double dis- 
tance, as might naturally be supposed, 
there are only one-fourth the number left, 
viz. 144 at 1 square inch, 36 at 2 square 
inches, and 9 at 4 square inches apart: 
thus establishing the corollary, hat where 
one remains on these occasions, three are 
taken away, Which accounts for the great, 
and no doubt at first unaccountable, 
amount of the thinnings of this crop, which 
was the point to be proved, and a most 
important point it is as ever was proved 
by human intelligence, since it goes to 
producing a uew vegetable world in addi- 
tion to the old one, and a great bonus crop 
to the cultivator, as it will be nearly all 
profit : rent, taxes, aud the expenses of pre- 
vious cultivation, being the same as betore; 
and even the thinning charges being not 
much dissimilarto those of the hoeings and 
weedings now in use. But a method will 
be brought forward, with apparatus suited 
to it, which will put these upon a parity, 
so as to make it a bonus crop complete, 
especialiy when the large additional quan- 


tity of manure as well as food thus pro- 


duced is taken into account. 
Transplantation.—It will be seen, by the 
preceding account,how greatly, in propor- 
tion to the same space of time, a plant in- 
creases after it has taken root, than while 
itis forming one. In virtue of transplanta- 
tion, advantage is taken of this circum- 
stance ; sv that it is clear arithmetic, that 
if the same weight of crop can be raised in 
three months through its medium, which 
it would have taken five months without it, 
this is two-fifths of the crop gained at the 
counter expense of the seed-bed and 
transplantation. Throngh this mean, the 
garden grazier will get three crops within 
the year with the same facility with which 
the field agriculturist gets one; namely, a 
erop of radishes and turnip radishes, 
another of transplanted lettuces, ora green 
flax crop, which he pleases ; and a third, 
a transplanted cabbage, Swedish tur- 
uip, or kale crop, &c. 1 will take this op- 
portunity of mentioning, that, on looking 
over my memoranda for the weights of 
the turnip plants, I found the following 
entry: ‘The average weight of a canli- 
flower is a pound and a half, which weight 
lettuces willrun to ; but the three weighed 
were certainly very fine ones.” Ergo, the 
latter being transplanted out a foot apart, 
Would, at that rate, produce 29 tons per 
acre, Another of no mean importance 
Was, “ the weight of a full-grown turnip 
Tadish is 2 oz.” Now, according to the 
a rary = 7 it will follow, that a 
‘nie ce w . 1 plants grew occupying 
Sais q are, velng transplanted out a 
part, represented ali that time 144 
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times its own space; but, if they were 
trausplanted two feet asunder, 576 times 


that space. W. DONCASTER, 
— 
To the E:litor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


OUR correspondent W. W. of St. 
Ives, in your Magazine of the Ist 
of the present month, page 23, calls the 
attention of your readers to the rule, it 
Murray’s Grammar, for the observance 
of pauses in reading, and suggests an 
alteration for its improvement; but I 
beg leave to assure your correspondent, 
that the just expression of what is writ- 
ten does not depend upon either the one 
or the other of those rules, nor upon 
any such arbitrary rule whatever. In 
fact, it does not depend upon the ob- 
servance of rests atail; and, if I were 
to hear any oue read according to 
cither of those rules, it would very for. 
cibly rensind me of looking at a wooden- 
legged man ina meadow culling cow. 
slips, ‘This subject, however, is too 
long for discussion in this place ; 1 there. 
fore proceed to W. W.’s next subject. 

Your correspondent notices a very 
unimportant error in the definition of 
rhyme, in the same Grammar; for verse, 
in English, as well as versum, in Latin, 
are often used for line, whilst he is 
Wholly unconscious that that definition 
is both false and imperfect; for dmmor- 
tality viymes neither with affability nor 
with wmportuntty, vor docs cither of 
them rhyme with the other, although 
there is a “‘ correspondence in all their 
last syllables ;” and concord and discord 
have no rhyme, but a mere repetition in 
their last syllables. 

The best definition of rhyme that I 
can give, currente calamo, is this: 
“Rhyme is the correspondence of the 
Jast accented or emphatic vowel sound 
of a line, and of all the following sounds 
of that line, with the same sounds of 
another ine, accoupanied by a variation 
of the imtial letters of the syllables to 
which those emphatic vowels belong.” 
Thus: breast, crest, guest; concord, 
long cord, strong cord: 

iospitality, 
All rea/ity, 
No formality. 

The above is certainly not such a 
definition of rhyme as might be given, 
if the true principles of prosody were 
geneially known; but I believe it em- 
braces everything necessary for its de- 
scription. W. GREEN. 

Hans Town ; Feb. 12, 1520. ™ 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR 

URNING over the first volume of 
Dr. Blair’s Lectures on the Belles 
Lettres, afew days ago, where he speaks 
of the Celtic language, the following 
passage unexpectedly presented, “ This 
tongue was gradually obliterated, and 
now subsists only in the mountains of 
Wales, in the Highlands of Scotland, 
anid among the wild Irish.” Doubtful 
whether L had not read the latter extra- 
ordinary phrase erroncously, T examined 
it again; it was however correct; and I 
canuot bat express my astonishment at 
such a sentence in a grave, didactic 
work, professing to give us solid instruc- 
tion, instead of absurd figures of speech; 
and implying not only much prejudice, 
but no small share of ignorance of the 
country he spoke of. I call the expres- 
siow a figure of speech, for Lam unwil- 
ling to believe that any man possessing 
the smallest share of general knowledge, 
should seriously call any part of the po- 
polation of Ireland, witd. It might 
point an epigram indeed, or furnish a 
shit for a newspaper paragraph ; but, to 
be found in the public lectures of a re- 
verend professor of the science of lan- 
guage, seems so singular, that Lam com- 
pelled to believe the writer utterly un- 
acquainted with the people whom he 
mentioned, or wilfully and unjustly in- 

tending to degrade them. 

Should he not have toldus, at least, in 
What part of the island the wild Trish 
reside? Tama lover of curiosities, Mr. 
Hditor, and should therefore take espe- 
cial pains to become acquainted with 
them. LT mysell have been over several 
parts of Treland, but never saw any thing 
ihe wild people; T have been over most 
parts of the world, and have seen sa- 
vages, or What Dr. Blair would have 
called such, inAsia, Africa, and America ; 
buat confess, with all my powers of per- 
ception, and T look pretty closely at na- 
tional characteristics, 1 never saw any 
thing of this hind Mm dreland. Are they 
inthe North? “Phere T found an active, 
ricustrious, itelhivent peasantry, equal 
perhaps to any in the British dominions, 
hotone of Whom scarcely (or at least one 
in ten) understands the native language, 
Are they in the South?) There indeed 
We see an oppressed and uneducated, 
butan open, generous, and high-spirited 
people, with strong passions ; and, when 
cudceavourg to get rid of local gric- 


Vulgar Prejudice of Dr. Hugh Blair. 
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’ 
vances of which an English or Scoteh. 
man has little idea, frequently a strong 
mode of expressing them, They are 
kind and hospitable as far as their means 
allow, live under the same laws, enjo 
the same popular privileges, and haye 
landlords residing among them, at least 
part of the year, who adorn the British 
court and senate with manners prover- 
bially polished, and talents not a little 
distinguished, Are the country man. 
sions of these gentlemen situated in de. 
serts or hemmed-in by “ wild Trish?’ 
Surely a little common sense or common 
observation may teach us beiter. Where 
then are they to be found? Perhaps 
there are unclimbed mountains, or un. 
explored districts, in whieh these terrible 
‘wild Irish” live among the rocks and 
caves. These I could not discover. In 
other parts of the kingdom, indeed, I 
saw the lower classes quite as much, or 
perhaps more, like wild people, thatis, in 
the Highlands and Western Islands of 
Scotland, and portions of the mountains 
of Wales. Here the people and country 
are poor; poor in their habitations, poor 
in their clothing, poor in their food, and 
preferring the use of their native lan 
guage, the Celtic, to that of England; in 
all which points they intimately resew- 
ble the people of the west of Irelant, 
without an atom of superiority in any 
respect. On the contrary, if civility and 
attention to strangers, as well asa cer- 
tain conrteousness of behaviour peculiar 
to the peasantry there, be any recom 
mendation or claim to the epithet civ 
lized, there are few travellers who will 
not prefer the Irish, Why then should 
the Doctor apply the term wild to the 
latter; and, by implication at least, be- 
lieve the others the contrary? Was 
there a particular purpose to answer! 
Or is it a phrase, of the same vague and 
indefinite nature as his sermons,—mant- 
factured, ashas been well observed,—tet 
any time, any country, and any religion. 
‘There was, however, a purpose to al- 
swer, independent of that general oath 
of allegiance which most of our Northern 
neighbours take to their country, 
praise it themselyes, and every thing 
belonging to either, no matter whether 
good or bad, beyond all other people, 
countries, and things in the world. The 
Doctor, it seems, was meditating upoe 
Ossivn. ‘To make the poet and warrior 
a Scot, wonld, he probably thought, re 
dound to the literary credit of his coun 
try. But Irclaud having awkward ent 
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oth upon this tuneful — his 
reputed poems, which — “or ar- 
guments, nor bold, it may be said im- 
pudent, assertions, could contravert, it 
was convenient thas obliquely to throw 
a slur upon her of barbarism ; for if 
the people were wild when the Doctor 
wrote, they must have been, according 
to fair induction, wretched savages m- 
deed in the days of Ossian, and there- 
fore incapable of producing: such a 
writer or such poems. ‘That this subject 
was near hisheart, is evident from his 
dissertation, asserting, against all evi- 
dence, internal andjoutward, traditional 
and actual, the authenticity of the wotks 
published as his by Macpherson. It is 
not my intention to argue this point fur- 
ther than to remark, that the Doctor, in 
his Essay, displays much more nation- 
ality on this point than dispassionate 
judgment and inguiry. ‘That Ossian 
may have existed, is probable; that he 
wrote the poems,is questionable, perhaps 
very improbable, considering the utter 
variance existing among barbarous peo- 
ple of the professions of poct and war- 
rior; that he was born in Scotland, if a 
real personage, is mere assumption; and 
that the poems are the production of that 
country alone, is an assertion, among the 
thousand broached on this subject, most 
absurd and unsupported by fact. 

This air of literary and national ar- 
rogance which so strongly pervades our 
friends north of the ‘weed, is really in- 
sufferable. Where they truly excel, no 
one, [ believe, denies their merits;—they 
themselves take care their light slrall not 
be hidden under a bushel;—I take plea- 
sure in doing justice to it. But why 
ullempt to monopolize what-is not_yet 
proved to belong to them; or assume 
those gratuitous airs of superiority in 
cWwilization and attainments which Dr. 
Blair meant to convey. In him, I must 
couless, I was surprised to find it. In 
the pert flippaney of the Edinburgh Re- 
View, it is less extraordinary ; but still 
the same points are systematically up- 
held, as if Scotland and its authors could 
hot exist in publie opinion, if they ad- 
mitted of any excellence but their own. 
I wish not to be ungencrous im these 
remarks, and am sure I am not unjust; 
tor the illiberality of Blair has been often 
of late repeated in a varicty of forms in 
that publication, one of which I cannot 
avoid noticing. 

Phat — Phillips the Irish bar- 
or ieee . # scems, a very cloquent, 
Pposed cloguent, specch at the bar; 


this being published, gave the author 
considerable celebrity. Mr. J : 
editor of the Review, likewise a limb of 
the law, alarmed at the growing reputa- 
tion of a rival advocate, though in a dif- 
ferent meridian from Edinburgh, took 
the generous resolution of doing his ut- 
most to throw him into the shade. The 
unfortunate speech therefore was seized, 
mauled, nay, attempted to be torn limb 
from limb, by a critique, as remarkable 
for literary and critical blunders as per- 
haps any ameng the numbers of that 
kind contained in the series of the Re- 
view. It is remarkable, that not even 
Mr. Phillips’s party-attachments could 
save him. No: though of the same opi- 
nions on political affairs, the same views 
on religious disabilities, the same dis- 
taste to the general policy of those in 
power, he attempted to render himself 
eminent, if not eloquent, in the line of 
his: profession, an cffort which the Re- 
view determined to prevent. ‘The ar- 
ticle was peculiar in many respects. It 
aimed at a ccrtain tone of civility, to 
conceal a strong though evident f{celing 
of professional jealousy; it seemed la- 
boured with unusual pains, yet abounded 
in mistakes and contradictions, arising 
from the unqualified wish to find fault, 
not only with what was perhaps indif- 
ferent in the speech, but with those 
points which were generally admitted to 
be unexceptionable. ‘To do this, pas- 
sages, paragraphs, sentences, words, 
nay even letters, were scized with an 
avidity of misrepresentation quite dis- 
proportionate to their importance. One 
of the canons of criticism in this article 
is remarkable. After adinitting that 
Ireland has had some orators, it adds, 
that this arises fiom her imperfect civi- 
lization. ‘This is but a repetition of the 
slander of Blair ; yet how any man, with 
history before his eyes, could seriously 
advance this position to the public judg- 
ment, is astonishing, as it is not merely 
contrary to fact, which indeed the Re- 
view cares little about, but contrary also 
to theory, the point in which it chiefly 
amuses its readers. The truth is, we 
have no instance of any orator of emi- 
nence having ever existed among im- 
perfectly-civilized nations; nor even one 
in the darker ages of Europe. Greece 





possessed them only in her most polished, 


days; Rome in her highest state of re- 
finement; England and France alone, in 
the brightest days of their literature. 
These nations possessed great orators, 
precisely beeause they were of all 
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others the most civilized. In Spain, 
Haly, Portugal, and the northern nations, 
we bave not one, or scarcely one In- 
stance, simply because the human mind 
was contracted and obscured by the po- 
icy of their governments. Oratory, In 
fact, is more an art than a gilt; an igno- 
rant oran “imperfectly-civilized” wan 
cannot practice it; it requires, above all 
other arts, avastacquaintance with every 
thing animate and inanimate in nature ; 
adcep insight into the human mind and 
the springs of human actions, and a ready 
application of this know ledge to the sub- 
jects. Whether Demosthenes, Cicero, 
Massillon, Bossuct, Lord Chatham, 
and Burke, were “ imporfectly-civiliz- 
ed” men, must be determined by other 
tribunals than the Edinburgh Review. 

It will be asked, what could be the 
motives for broaching this absurd doc- 
trine?) One is, that the trade of an ano- 
nymous reviewer requires Ho respeysi- 
bility; and therefore any thing, no mat- 
ter what, may be safely asserted without 
loss of reputation to the writer; for there 
is no question but Mr. J—— would never 
publish such an opinion with his name 
to it. Another was covertly to exalt 
the reputation of Scotland. For, if it 
could be proved that Ireland, whieh had 
given birth to several cloguent mea, had 
done so only because she was barbarous, 
it followed very naturally that Scotland, 
which searecly ever owned one but Lord 
Erskine, must be at the summit of ci- 
Vilization, ‘These petty tricks and little 
jealousies are very absurd, as well as ri- 
diculous; and, to those who know any 
thing of Edinburgh, easily seen through, 
Jn politics and poetry, the theories and 
dreams of the Editor have woefully 
failed, to the utter discomtiture of bis 
critical reputation; and he promises to 
sustain equal disgrace on the subject of 
oratory. But,in common fairness, why 
aim at monopolizing all talent for his 
countrymen, Scotland bas her wor- 
thics, and deservedly so ; but other coun. 
tries, it is presumed, have theirs also. 
1 know nothing of Mr, Phillips but from 
his publieations; he appeared to me, 
however, te be very illiberally and un- 
yustly treated by the article in question, 
ene of the striking contradictions of 
whieh I have not noticed: it admits he 
isa man of genius, but neither an orator, 
nor much of a poet; yet, what kind of 
genius itis 1 cannot conjecture, as he 
has not, to my knowledge, appeared in 
priut in any other character, 


O.P. Q. 
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For the Monthly Magazine, 


LETTERS from the HAVANNAH, deserigs; 
of the STATE of SOCIETY, and em 
bracing’ ORIGINAL INFORMATION relq 
tive to the ISLAND of CUBA, 


q SCARCELY need inform yon tha 
the merchants first set the example 
of providing clegant furniture for their 
apartments; but hitherto there have been 
few imitators. The principal families 
of the island tenaciously adhere to their 
antique manners and pristine simplicity; 
you scarcely ever see in their saloons 
any other movables than trunks, thrown 
here and there on chairs; these trunks 
take the names of the different articles 
which they represent. ‘That which con. 
tains papers is called the secretaire, and 
that which holds the linen, the commode; 
so that they are no strangers to the use 
of I’rench furniture. 

In a country wherein the state and 
condition of society are but in their in. 
fancy, spectacles, such as the play, the 
ball, &c. are a sort of needful distrac- 
tions. Let me say a word or two about 
the spectacles. They act here very fre- 
quently those sacred mysteries which so 
delighted our good forefathers, I have 
witnessed the triumph of the Ave-Maria, 
a tragi-comedy, which closes with the 
sudden appearance, in the midst of the 
theatre, of a chivalrous worthy, mounted 
on a real horse, shaking at the end ofa 
lance the bloody head of an infidel. | 

This horrid exhibition excited a titter 
of enjoyment in all the spectators. ‘The 
ladies in particular seemed to be highly 
entertfained—no fainting fits, no nervous 
attacks. How could a mere fiction 
aronize the blunt feclings of women 
hardened by the spectacles of bull- fights, 
aud almost every day meeting with the 
dead body of some human being who 
Las been assassinated? 

The ball and gaming-rooms are about 
a quarter of a league from the city; and 
you proceed to them through an avenue, 
at the end of which appears a little pe- 
destrian statue of Charles ILI. with pro- 
portions but meagre, and a conformity 
of costume which throws over the mo- 
narch au appearance rather grotesque. 

I had almost forgotten to mention, 
that, close to the statae, and on the high 
road, you see a block of marble rudely 
sculptured, surmounted with the bust ¢ 
Christopher Columbus. It is a sort © 
shapeless mass of that great man, the 
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jeeted, the posture, lying in the dust at 
the feet of a king, is a pretty significant 
emblem of the ungrateful treatment 
he experienced from the husband of 
Isabella. 

Five or six hundred volantes convey 
the ladies and gentlemen to the ball- 
rvoms. These carriages can only be 
compared, in point of clegance, to the 
most ordinary post-chaises ; they are 
drawn by a couple of herses, with a 
black postilion mounted on one of them. 
On entering the ball-rooms, you perceive 
that dancing is but a secondary object 
of the assembly; the first apartments 
iat you cross are supplied with tables 
covered with gold and silver; and im- 
mense sums are lost and gained here 
with a rapidity and a degree of phiegm 
miknown in Europe. An additional 
amusement is, to survey, in the groups, 
a marchicness or a countess seated be- 
tween a Spanish monk and a Dutch sea- 
man, that wait to her, from the right 
aud left, the fragrant fumes of their 
cigarres. 

flere the vicious tendency of gam- 
bling is not soured by public opinion ; 
there is the priest, the noble, the magi- 
strate, the merchant, all sitting in pub- 
lic, about a board of green cloth, with as 
much ind.flcrence as we can appropriate 
to the most trivial actions. ‘The fa- 
ther of a family goes to place his wile 
and daughters in the dancing-rooms, 
and then returns to the gaming-room; 
all this is in the order of their manners, 
and no sense of public morals or decorum 
seems to be hurt by it. Nor does the 
slightest disgrace attach to the bankers 
that hold the gaming-money, fur some 
of these bankers are -members -of—the 
most illustrious families in the colony. 
{t is true that the laws and the ordon- 
nauces of the governors hold out threat- 
ching penaltics against gaming, but those 
who are to put the laws in execution 
find it to their advantage to screen the 
olienders with their protection. They 
give the governor and the intendant to 
understand that gaming is a necessary 
evil; and it should scem that they back 
their assertions with weighty reasons, as 
ihe doors are always kept open, and 
they play, one might almost say, in the 
Open air, 

But now for the dancing apartment. 

tis decorated with taste and clegant sim- 
orn Sane wax-candles reflect 
se : ing lustre on the women 
sttinaee ae end of the room. Your 
ns cman bs the most favourable momcut 

ys ct the illusion ; large black eyes, a 
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Letters descriptive of the Lladannah. #21 


physiognomy full of expression, and the 
handsomest little feet in the world, 
would in any country excite aw emo- 
tion ‘1 the bicast even of a stoic ; but he 
would be quite astonished to find also a 
soul and senses. 

At the other end of the room are the 
men, alike seated, but throughout the 
ball, the two confronting parties do not 
mingle; there are certain clevalicrs of 
honour who accommodate the danecrs 
with invitations. In short, there is such 
an air of strictness and decorum per- 
vading the assembly, that one might 
fancy it was copied from the rigid ce- 
remonials practised by the Jesuits of 
Paraguay, in the balls they gave the 
natives. 

All the balls open with a minuct, and 
it is often repeated, not so much by pre- 
ference as from necessity. It is rather 
walking however than dancing, being 
just suitcd to a country, where the Icast 
motion puts you out of breath, and isa 
draia upon your strength, 

_ When the ladics rise up from their 
seats, they lose in a moment half of 
the graces which fancy had imputed to 
them. They bound as if they were lame ; 
and indeed, the narrow shoes that com- 
press their feet, pinch them severely at 
every step they take. ‘Their counte- 
nances pretty plainly give a_ diflerent 
expression to the features. ‘They have 
no corset to keep up their shapes, and 
ihey do not know hew to put on the 
robe which they wear, the use. of robes 
being of recent introduction. ‘Ten years 
avo, the ladies used to appear in public 
uuch in the simple costume of a woman 
eclting out of bed. 

‘The men display superior graces in 
motion, from being more at ease in their 
fect; but they appear destitute of that 
dignity and noble air which so well be- 
come the minuct. ‘They are besides to- 
tally unacquainted with the real cha- 
racter of this dance; these semi-barba- 
rians can step up to the ladies very fre- 
quently in a riding-coat, aud always 
either without a hat or elsc with a round 
one. 

It is only the whites that are admitted 
to such a ballas I am describing, and it 
already appears that they cannot boast 
of having an accurate tradition of the 
minuet. ‘This honour may be claimed 
exclusively by the free ncgrocs. How 
much was I surprised to see these ne- 
crocs of a noble and supple shape, 
respectfully advancing to their ladies 
with a three-cornered hat in hand, and 
with a dignity which begins to grow 
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soarce in Europe? The negresscs are 
not eclipsed by their cavalicrs ; all their 
movements are replete with grace and 
nobleness; nor do they torture their feet 
to conceal their true dimensions. A 
right taste presides at their toilettes; 
their rich dresses do not jostle with ele- 
gance; and they wear their robes with 
an case that would create admiration in 
the most assiduous of our opera loun- 
gers. 

I had entered the negroes’ ball, to 
make merry for a few minutes at their 
expense ; but that was impossible. What 
I beheld was far superior to what I had 
quitted ; and had any one then addressed 
me on the subject of comparison, main- 
taining the superiority of the whites over 
the blacks, I should have given a short 
answer: ‘ Only open your eyes, and speak 
plainly what you think.’ 

The decent gaicty of these blacks, 
men and women; the mildness of their 
physiognomy, and the affability of their 
manners, render it impossible to refuse 
them the sentiments of our benevolence. 
Nature has gifted them with the cndow- 
ments of improrisatort and musicians; 
and I do not hesitate to predict, that if 
ever the island shall possess a colonial 
literature, it is the blacks that will en- 
gross the merit of the obligation. 

My letter so far is pretty long, and I 
fecl the call for repose. If [ reeruit my 
strength in another month, I intend to 
report the condition of the blacks in 
slavery; the state of the arts and sei- 
ences; to notice the government and the 
tribunals, the clergy and noblesse, the 
political bias of the population, the plan- 
tations, culture ; and, lastly, the deplor- 
able lot of such Europeans as resort 
hither with the hopes of realizing an 
establishment. I mean also to furnish 
you with some statistical notices that 
may prove interesting to the amateurs. 

, — 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
HAVE just read Mr. Burchell’s 

: letter tu those emigrants who are 
disposed to go to the Cape. IT under- 
stand he has lately returned from thence 
where he had been nearly four ye 


ars tra- 


velling in search of natural history, bo- 
tanical collections, and mineralogy ; and, 


as he must know the country better than 


ey onc, bis information must naturally 
x More usef any 

* re useful than of any gone before 
im. Ile mentions some things as 
most highly necessary. He says, that 


the first step is, to pitch upon the spot 


[March 1, 
where the emigrant and his family wouk{ 
wish tosettle. Now, how is this pOssir 
ble, when we have no survey of that 
country, although we have had it in ou 
possession twenty years. How different 
the French government on those occa. 
sions! ‘The first thing they do, on taking 
possession of a new colony, is to set 
their engincers to work to survey it, and 
publish the plan immediately. Our go. 
yernment sent out a general officer to 
take the Island of St. Domingo, witha 
map taken out of the Gentleman’s Ma 
gazine! 

Without an accurate survey of a 
colony, those who go out there to settle 
must louse much time, and spend the 
principal part of their money, before 
they know where to pitch their tent, as 
suitable to the line im which they are to 
follow; whether a wine-grower, a far- 
mer, a grazier, a miller, or in pursuit of 
mines ; because, if there are mines of iron, 
and I am told there are, and that the iron 
ore yields from sixty to eighty per ceut.: 
if this be the case, is it not necessary to 
know whereabouts those mines are? in 
what district ; whether they are far distant 
from the coast; if they are near toa river; 
if there is fuel to burn near hand, or if 
there is coal; if it is possible to have 
watcr-communication, &c. &c. 

Now, I say it is impossible for a fa- 
mily to go out on such chimerical ideas, 
as many perhaps will adventure, with- 
out ruination to themselves, unless they 
have an accurate map of the country; 
and as government have held out to the 
world, that they will assist in the em 
gration, they should have published be- 
lure this an accurate map of that coun. 
try. Pray, what is the whole herd of 
engineers about, but eating the bread of 
idleness, spending their money and time 
at billiard-tables and coffee-houses! 
Why do not the government, if they 
have any maps, publish them? But I 
doubt it. The people have a right to 
expect this information. What are 
all the excessive taxes for, but to pay 
these people in their several depart 
ments? Why not, in this time of peace, 
make them go out? Our government 
is supine, and behind every other g0- 
vernment in these things. . 

What have we done at Ceylon? We 
know nothing of that island; no survey: 
What have we done, or what do we 
know, of Demerara? a colony, if it was 
actually known, worth half our West 
India possessions put together. We 
have no survey of that colony, no kuow- 
ledge 
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ipts of 100 years old. 


h 
, We have surveyors by name for such 
* and such places, who are pensioners 
















and placemen, but do no service to the 
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government in these things may be Jaid 
open before the public, that they may 
be induced to stir themselves, for the he- 
nefit of those who are obliged to emi- 
grate to unknown countries, in search 
of that which is not to be had in Eng- 




































































































































1s country. 
" I hope and trust, sir, through your va- land,—a moderate livelihood. 
t luable miscellany, the supine conduct of A FARMER. 
(l ee , 
‘ For the Monthly Magazine. 
0 METEOROLOGICAL RESULTS of the ATMOSPHERICAL PRESSURE and TEMPERATURE, 
a rain, and WIND, deduced from DIURNAL OBSERVATIONS made at MANCHESTER 
. in the year 1819; by THOMAS HANSON, surgeon. 
Latitude 53° 25’ North; Lonzitude 2° 10’ West of London. 
a ie 
" BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. TEMPERATURE. 
e . < ° 
bed os o - 
€ 1819. 5 = ~ = e “ ‘ s = 
; ¢ | & | & |$e8|22] ¢ | 814 
0 S 2 s SE= |Est ¢s in 
. = A = |osa/[z5t = |s 14 
! January seeees 99°53} 30°34) 28°76] °56 8 § 41°°8] 62° 33 4060} 
, Febrnaryessees | 29°43] 29°92] 28°95] *79 | 15] 41 +4] 53 | 28 fF 4245) 21 
l March «+esceee | £9°70} 50°14] 29°12] *62 | 11 9 45 *5] 62 | S25 1°970) 20 
: April eeeesece 29°66 30°06 29°08 *50 11 50 °> 66 88 91 60 1 5 
D 5 Mayeerrcesees 1 29°77] SO°00} 29°44] °96 7 4 55 *2) 74 | S6 *934) 17 
i June cesesese | 29°75] 30°14] 29°40] -30 | 8459 °5] 73] 45 | 3°516} 23 
July seseeeeeee | 29°88} S014) 29°24} +24 | 10 | 64 *2] 80 | 50 F 2°580) 17 
: 5 August sessees | 29°81] 30°24) 28°98] +36 | 6 | 65 8) 79 | 50 9 1°959) 13 
} 3 September «+++ | 29°81] 50°34) 29°10] “54 7457 °1) 73 | 39 | 1510) 12 
4 October eeeess | 29°67] SO°15| 29°20) °41 | 10 § 50 °1) 70 | 30 | 4°917] 18 
«| November «eee | 29°57} 30°04] 29°00} °*72 | 11 | 40 *6] 55 | 24 F 2°016) 20 
‘ December e++e | 29°57] 30°04] 29°17] *64 | 12 | 35 5] 56 | 20 § 5°152) 17 
| a Annual Means,Xc.| 29°68 116 § 50 °7 35°019)215 
: — 
| WIND. 
= - , . = 
q 7 77 © © 
/ 1819, 5 5 os > 
te be w Ss S fom) o 5 
January eceece 0 0 3 5 0 13 | 3 4 
February +++ 1 0 0 1 2 18 0 5 
BEGCCR « cccccee 0 4 3 0 3 14 4 3 
April ccocccece 0 1 2 8 4 10 1 2 
May sesceccees 0 2 1 5 1 19 2 0 
June e@eecetes 0 9 0 O 5 20 1 2 
July sccccveces 1 1 0 7 1 3 2 16 
August+ccccces O 0 3 10 3 6 3 5 
September eee 0 ) 1 7 6 7 2 +t 
October eeceee 2 2g 2 1 2 9 3 6 
: November .-.- 0 5 1 6 7 3 0 6 
5 December o++« 0 2 5 8 10 g 0 0 
4 Total «++. 4 21 21 58 44 | 124 21 53 


The annual mean pressure of the at- 
ee is 29°68 inches ; highest 30°34, 
Waich was on the Ist of January, and on 





the 21st of September; lowest 28°76, 
which occurred on the 15th of January ; 
difference of these extremes 1°58 inches, 
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which is considerably below the usual 
range. The mean daily curve of the 
atmospherical oscillations, as shewn by 
fhe barometrical surface, measurcs a lit 
tle more than 37 inches, ‘Total number 
of changes, 116. 

The annual mean tempcrature 1s near- 
ly 51°; the mean of the first three 
months, 42°9; second, 55°°4; third, 
624; fourth, 489-1; of the six winter 
months, 42°5; six summer months, 
58°9, The maximum of 80°, occurred 
on the 30th of July; and the minimum 
of 20°, on the 10th of December. Dif- 
ference of the extremes, 60°. 

The fall of rain, hail, snow, and sleet, 
which have fallen in and about Manches- 
ter, isa trifle more than 35 inches. The 
greatest quantities of rain fell in January, 
February, October, and December, and 
the least in May. The notations in the 
above rain-column for November and 
December, have been furnished me by 
my friend, Mr. John Dalton. My ob- 
servations In those months were incor- 
rect, in consequence of the frost break- 
ing the bottle in the early part of Novem- 
ber. A similar accident happened in 


Mr. Playfair on the Exportation af Machinery. [March f; 


December. Mr. Dalton makes the ay 
nual fall of rain, &c. 35°240 inches, Ty. 
tal number of wet days oa which rain 
fell more or less, 215; out of this num. 
ber, 43 may be desiguated completely 
wet. 

The south-west, south-east, and north. 
west, have been the prevailing winds, 
Strong or boisterous winds have rarely 
occurred; out of nine instanees on 
which brisk winds were noted, eight 
blew in the first four montlis of the year. 
The only boisterous winds of the year 
occurred in January, viz. on the 17th, 
18th, and 25th, from the west and south. 
west. Snow has fallen on 25, and hail 
on 14, days. 

The Reporter has only noted five in- 
stances of thunder, viz. one in May, two 
in June, one in July, and one in October, 

The temperature of the past year has 
been gencrally above an average, a+ 
though not marked with any great cle- 
vations or depressions. ‘The following 
will shew the comparative difference be- 
tween the monthly means of the past 
year, and the general monthly means of 
the twelve preceding years. 
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General annual mean temperature up- 
on the twelve years, 48° 7; annual mean 
of the past year, 50°7: difference 29° 
above the general mean. Drom the 
above it appears, that the temperature 
of 1819 has been uniformly aboye the 
reneral tempcrature, exes pt in Novem. 
Heranl December. The greatest diver. 
ences were in January, X arch, A pril, and 
August. My friend, Mr. Edward Setfox 
of Lymn, near Warrington, lias favoured 
me with his account ofrain, Mr.S.’s rain- 
giuge iscxactly the same as mine, and 
] ean rely upon his account as correct: 
his farm adjoins te rivers Mersey and 
Bollin, and is very much subject to he 
Nooded. Tn January there fell 3-294 
juches; February, 3613; Mareh 1352: 
April, 1988 ; May, 2035; June 9 G4. 
July, 2649 ; August, 1-497; September 
G95; October, 3-030; November 
LSsl: December, 4°300 inches :—total 
29°300 luches, Mr. Stelfox says that 
the snaw which fell on the nicht of th , 
0th ot Deecuber and the fullov e 


, Ving day 
weastted cight juches ip de} ° “lie 


Mh, dle 


observed the temperature, on the morn- 
ings of the 10th and 13th of December, 
to be 19°. 
fe : 

Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
he ANY persons, some from mls: 
I taken notions, and others from 
bad motives, have attributed the dis- 
tresses of the manufacturers to the use 
of machinery in abbreviating labour. It 
has however been proved, from the most 
authentic documents, that to the use ol 
machinery the conntry mainly owes is 
wealth and prosperity. 

The truth certainly is, that, where @ 
country possesses inventions for manu: 
facturing which other countries do not 
possess, there is a great advantages 
that, by degrees, as other countries 
adopt the same inventions, though the 
sum total of gain or advantage is rather 
increased, it becomes more equally dis- 
tributed, and the country that originally 
enjoyed a superiority, loses that supe 
Hiority which it before enjoyed. 

That 
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That arts and inventions should pass 
to other nations by degrees, 1s not only 
nataral, but inevitable : but the rapidity 
with which those inventions are disse- 
minated must depend on circumstances, 

The invention of the improved steam- 
engine, and various other machines of 
which it serves for the moving power, 
was for a time confined to England, and 
the Legislature intended, by prohibiting 
the exportation of machinery, to pre- 
vent other nations from adopting the 
same means of manufacturing quickly 
and cheaply. Of late years, however, the 
makers of various machines have con- 
frived to evade the law; and, for their 
own private advantage, have exported 
them to out rivals in trade. 

We have often in this country up- 
braided and despised the Datch for sel- 
ling gunpowder, and other warlike stores, 
to their enemies; and certainly, when a 
spirit of avarice leads individuals to act 
so directly in opposition to the interests 
of their country, their conduct is worse 
than contemptible,—it deserves the most 
severe punishment: but the Dutch ne- 
ver did any thing so bad as has been 
lately practised in England. 

The Dutch were in possession of more 
mechanical inventions than any nation 
in Europe about 150 years ago; and 
they took every method to prevent other 
nations from becoming their rivals by 
adopting the same; and it was death to 
export or communicate an invention. 

Tn England likewise, to export cer- 
tain tools or machines is punishable by 
law; but latcly the law is asleep to 
everything but revenue, and persons 
have been found vile enough to export 
some of the most valuable machines, to 


enable our rivals to shut the forcign 
markets against us. 

{it wiil seareely be believed, that that 
valuable machine, the steam-engine, to 
which this country owes so much of its 
Wealth within the last thirty years, has 
been exported clandestincly, in different 
paits or pieces, and by different con- 
veyances, to serve manufacturers on the 
Continent; and it is a fact, that, by 
this very means, we are rivalled and 
undersold by inanufacturers, who pay 
lower wages, lower taxes, and, in some 
cases, have other great advantages, such 
*s better patterns and better colours in 
the printed-coiton business. 

Phe unprincipled crucity of thus un- 
lermining the industry of the country is 
not to be described in words. Every 
statue Of a sixtcen-horse power deprives 
“SO of our poor workmen of bread, and 
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the maker does not gain 400/. by the 
sale ; so that, for a paltry gain of 2/1, he 
deprives an industrious man of the means 
of gaining his bread, and his country of 
the profit on his labour. 

When such practices are permitted, 
our manufactures must go to rain, under 
our heavy poor’s-rate, high taxes, and 
consequent high wages oflabour. Thougla 
the evil is partly done already, yet, as 
the workmen on the Continent are not 
expert, cither at making or keeping in 
repair so nice and complicated a ma- 
chine, if future exportations can be 
prevented, much good will be done. 
That the law, as it stands, is incompe- 
tent, is proved by experience; but regu- 
lations may be made, that will render it 
impossible in future. 

Such are the thoughts and reflections 
that naturally occurred, on considering 
the difficulties into which this country is 
suddenly plunged, aud knowing that 
there are laws to prevent the practices 
in question ; but how much is the won- 
der increased to find it asserted, on 
authority that cannot well be called in 
question, that steam-engines have been 
exported from this country openly and 
frequently with the approbation of go- 
vernment, and always with its know- 
ledge. 

This last piece of information leads to 
an awful question: What evil Genius 
reigns over England ? when the ralers of 
the country permit the arts by which 
its wealth has been acquired to be trans- 
ferred to rivals and enemies; when the 
rich proprictors expend their revenues 
abroad, unmindful of the penury they 
entail on their fellow-subjects in their 
native land; when the labouring and 
industrious are without work and In 
want of bread, and at war with all the 
higher orders and the government under 
which they live; when paupers increase 
in numbers, and insolently curse those 
by whom they are fed; when all are dig 
satisfied with the present, and look with 
fear and anxicty to the future ; when the 
nature of things seems inverted ; when 
war is looked to for relicf, and peace 
is altended with misery. 

WILLIAM PLAYFAIR. 

London; Jan. 6, 1820. 

a 

For the Monthly Magazine. 

The STATE of the FINE ARTS tn FRANCES 
written in PARIS, by D. CAREY, esq. 

OW that tranquillity and order 
have succeeded the tumult of war 
and public agitation on the Continent, 
it cannot but be interesting to trace the 
silent 
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silent progross of the arts which adorn 
and tend to humanize society 1m coun- 
tries that have lately been the theatre of 
great and extiaordinary eveuts, and 
where the genius of the painter and the 
sculptor, the architect and the engraver, 
has added fresh splendor to the acquisi- 
tions of national glory. 

France, from being the centre of re- 
finement, and enriched as she has been 
by the spoils of the treasuries of art in 
other states, notwithstanding her pre- 
ference of the military qualifications, 
must be a point of great attraction to 
the enquirer, whose curiosity is awaken- 
ed to learn the state of the fine arts in 
foreign countries. Not artists alone are 
interested in this enquiry. The state of 
improvement and prosperity in which 
the fine arts are found, indicate the 
degree of wealth and refinement to 
which a nation has arrived; and the 
philosopher and statesman, who would 
watch over the interests of society, 
and furnish lessons of instruction for 
the guidance of mankind, must* cane 
sider these proofs of national genius and 
energy, and analyze the principles by 
which empires have emerged from bar- 
barism to the highest glory of refine- 
ment, as well as the neglect which 
caused them to sink back into their ori- 
ginal rudeness and obscurity, 

Considered as the depository as well 
as the fertile nursery of the productions 
of art, and of artists of all classes, Vrance 
is still rich and formidable. She has 
indeed lost many of the fruits of her 
conquests; but these, as far as regards 
the works of art, are but little missed, 
‘The opportunities which the French ar- 
lists have long enjoved, the cnconrages 
ment given to native genins, the splendor 
aud power of the government, the bril- 
liantadmiration of men of wit and cenius 
the applauding energies of literature nev 
the pri ss, combined with the popular 
fecling and cuthusiastic reverence and 
alTection lor their painters and sculptors, 
have cherished the works of imitative 
genius as gills from heaven, 

7 ‘he renovated French Museum of 
Pictares and Statues has been diligently 
recruited since the dispersion occasion- 
ed by the Allies. Even in its present 
state, hotwithstanding the many losses 
It has sustained, it is certainly infinitely 
Superior to any other collection, pubtic 
or pris Ate, li lou pe, hinteed, the Ine 
hours of the Prench artists in ceneral 
appear to lave been fate ly Nerted with 
re rice ew > I be annual 
isch pultings at tie Louvre, 
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[March 3; 
and the number of private collections hi 
Paris gratuitously open to the jns 
tion of amateurs, amply testify the jn. 
dustry of the artists, and the great en. 
couragement afforded to them, Be. 
sides the circumstances already eny. 
merated, which have contributed to this 
advancement of the art of painting in FP da 
France, it has received a stimulusiy) |)?" 
the department of portraits, now not | oo * 
the I-ast inconsiderable, from the Wealth, & 
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and perhaps vanity, of the foréignes — oo. * 
Who are now making that countiy thir Fo)“ 
lace of residence. mam 
The fine arts in France have recently Fo 
experienced a fostering and quickening FO) * 
inflaence from the establishment andthe Fo ° 


patronage of a new institution entitled 
La Societé des Arts, whose object is to 
seek out and encourage meritorious ar 
tists, and to purchase their productions 
for the use of the public. The beneticial 
effect of this institution was cminently 
apparent in the late exhibition at the 
Louvre, where many highly-finished 
productions, by youthful artists, which 
had been purchased by the Society, 
were placed before the public, and ob- 
tained for the painters the attention they 
deserved. Various other departments 
of industry in France have felt the fos- 
tering influence of such institutions ; and 
even science and literature have been 
much indebted to such co-operation. 
An important proof of the improvement 
which has taken place in manufactures, 
was also lately exhibited in the Muscum 
of the Louvre, where was a public exhi- 
bition of specimens of the principal ma- 
nufactures in France. ‘The cncourage- 
ment given by public bodies and the 
state to these productions of native la 
bour, was understood to have greatly 
aceclerated their improvement ; and the 
circumstance of the King himself having 
attended the inspection, and distributed 
with his own hand the medals and ree 
wards, not a little contributed to give 
an encouraging impulse to the stimulus 
of industry in this particular, as well as 
to add to the popularity of the monarch. 
The annual exhibition of paintings at 
the Musée des Arts (the Gallery of the 
Louvre), is similar to that of the British 
artists at Somerset-house, but ona much 
more extensive seale. The pictures 
thus exhibited are generally the produce 
tions of probationary artists, though 
pieces are frequently added by cele 
brated masters, It is unnecessary here 
to speak of the stationary ornaments of 
the magnificent apartment dedicated by 
the French to the productions of the 
most 
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most illustrious masters of the pencil,— 
the chef-d'euvres of Raphael, Titian, 
Caracci, Dominichino, Poussin, Rem- 
hrandt, Blanchard, Courtois, Le Lrun, 
xe, 1 shall confine myself in these re- 
marks to the works of the rising candi- 
dates exposed to the inspection of the 
public at the late exhibition at the J/u- 
ste Royal. 

The number of pieces thus brought 
forward was great beyond any pre- 
cedent, and strikingly evinced the in- 
creased devotion paid to the art of deli- 
neation. At Paris all are critics of the 
works of the pencil, and the period of 
any new exhibition of graphic beauty is 
invariably one of great bustle and inte- 
rest to the public. ‘The gratuitous ac- 
cess afforded to all classes tends to 
make all the populace connoisscurs. 
Being at Paris at the period alluded to, 
I paid repeated visits to the scene of pic- 
tuiial display. The Gallery of the Lou- 
vre forms a vista of 1300 feet in length, 
the sides of which are ornamented with 
the most exquisite productions of art: 
new pictures were ranged in front of 
the old. As they were all tastefully 
disposed, and in splendid frames, it is 
impossible for language to do justice to 
the magnificent coup d’ail thus afforded. 
{n wandering through the maze of beau- 
ty, the eye knew not where to rest. I 
eagerly mingled with the crowd of spee- 
tators, who paced the long arena with 
inquisitive and admiring looks. Many 
of them were of the lowest orders of the 
community, but every one had a cata- 
logue in hand, and was eagerly scruti- 
nizing the merits of the respective por- 
traitures. Having also provided myself 
with a catalogue, I began a course of 
examination, which has considerably in- 
creased my acquaintance with the mo- 
dern French school, The result of my ob- 
servations Was not always satisfactory ; 
lor, besides the errors in taste which I 
thought I could perceive in some of the 
pieces, notwithstanding their merit as 
paintings,! strongly felt,what I fear Eng. 
lishmen and foreigners too generally ex- 
perience in such situations, the uncon- 
querable force of national attachments. 


{ To be continued.] 
T :— 
0 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


f HAVE read the letter of your Cor- 
= respondent in December last ; and, 
ae subject is an interesting one, | 
: — you my observations upon 
clea Proposition, in the first place, 
- “tl we are undersold in foreigu mar- 
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kets by some one or other of our neigh- 
bours, in almost every commodity in 
which we deal,” is not quite so appa- 
rent: a preference, to my knowledge, 
being given still to our mauufactures, 
over those of the French, in one of their 
own West India islands. Aiud then he 
craclly and insultingly attributes the 
cause of this change in our foreign trade 
to the idleness and extravagance of the 
people, which makes them insist on 
higher wages than are paid in other 
countries; and to the heavy taxes on 
the necessarics of life, and upon some 
of the matcrials for manufacture. 

‘These causes, no duubt, operate to 
enhance the price of our various manu- 
factures; but he surely cannot mean to 
attribute idleness and extravagance to 
our weavers at the present day, or to 
say that they are too highly paid for 
their labour. Assuring you, that L have 
lately been witness to their working 
fourteen or fifteen hours in the day, and 
then could only carn 10s. and 11s. per 
week ; and that their ordinary dict con- 
sisted in nothing more than oatmeal- 
porridge, with a dinner of boiled pota- 
toes and butter-milk. 

I cannot agree with him, “ that the 
want of employment, so much felt in 
this country, at present arises from the 
want of demand abroad for our manu- 
factures, and not from an excess of po- 
pulation ;” believing that there are now 
more goods made in this country, than 
were manufactured ten years ago: but 
the work is done now by machinery, 
and not by hands, which he dues not 
notice. 

The country is not thrown into any 
dilemma by an excess of population, 
bat Dy the amazing increase of machi- 
nery superscding human labour, Sau- 
sage-meat is now cut by steam engine: 
and IT read in the Paper the other day, 
that the late Mr. Watt contemplated the 
practicability of ploughing by steam! 
and, if the same progress be made in the 
next twenty years as in the last, buman 
labour will be superseded altogether, 

I conceive that our neighbours have 
not yet brought their commodities to 
bear a competition with ours, and that 
we still enjoy a pre-eminence in the 
foreign markets. How long we shall 
continue it, is another question; pro- 
perty and machinery being withdrawn 
from us on account of the excessive op- 
pression of the taxes, When we do 
lose our trade, we certainly shall have 
to attribute the cause, in the greatest 
mcasure, to the taxes imposed with so 
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little regard to the interests of trade 
and the necessities of the labourer and 
the mechanic. ‘The resources of this 
country are so great, that the national 
debt would searcely be felt, if the bur- 
then were to be equally distributed ; but 
the whole pressure is laid on the mid- 
dling and lower classes, tending to the 
annihilation of what is called the mid- 
dling class, and making us all paupers, 
to the degradation of the name of Eng- 
lishmen. ‘To shew you more particu- 
larly how unequally the burthen is laid 
on, and how unjustly, according to every 
principle of taxation, “ that every one 
ought to pay accordivg to his ability,” I 
shall instance mysclf, having three in 
family, viz. my wile and servant. My 


weekly expenses of housckecping are: 


For Beer . . £0 6 0 
— Salt ° ° -. O O 6 
— Soap . . - O 1 O 
— Candles . ee «6 88 ¢ 
— Coalsand wood . . 0 3 6 
— Sugar ° ° - O 8 OVO 
— Tea ° . »s « @ 0 
—Spices .  . . 0 0 & 

~ Vegetables , - O 1 4 
Bread : . - 0 5 O 

<>, Meat ° ° » 0 9 O 
= utter : P > 3 8 
Milk ° , - 0 YO 6 

— ‘Sobacco e »§ ©. ts 


118 O 

Now, the direct taxation out of this 

1/. iss. will be as follews: 

In calculating what eoes cut of 
my 6s. for beer, I do net con- 
sider the land-tax, but merely 
the malt and hops; and, as well 
as Lean guess, it will be about 0 

‘Fhe duty on the salt will be more 
than ° 0 0 5 

~ on Soap, (exclusive of 

tallow and barilla) 

ma On Candies, about 30 


éo 
© 








per cent, . 0 010 

——— on Coals, ditto . 0 010 

onSugar, ditto . 0 0 8 
——— on Tea, about 100 per 

cent, ; . - O 1 0 

————— on Spices . - 0 0 Q 
—-——— on Tobacco, about 1200 

per cent, ; - 09 O 9 

) 2 

i calculate, the indirect taxation _—— 
by the operation of the Corn 
Bill makes me pay full 30 per 
cent, more for my bread, meat, 
butter, milk, aud vegetables, 
(taking one article with the 
other,) than T otherwise should 

do, which will amount to 0 6 0 





Now, sir, this 13s. weekly, will 
amount, at the expiration of a 


year, to i i - £3316 9 
My other taxes will consist of the 


assessed, exclusive of the poor. 
rate, and what I may contri. 
bute in stamps and the postage 
of letters ° ° - 16 44 


Making, together, an amount of fifiy 
pounds, Besides, I do not know whe. 
ther I may not be liable for the militia, 
Here, then, is an individual, who bas 
a salary of 100/, per annum, paying 
one half of it to government; whilst 
others, who have a thousand times as 
much, contribute no more. It must be 
observed, that the whole weight of tax. 
ation falls upen consumable comme- 
dities, and not upon property; so that 
a middling person, with a large family, 
pays more than a very rich one with 
none: which ought not in all justice to 
be. Sir Francis Burdett bas an income 
of 40,0002. per annum, and, consequent. 
ly, where J pay 502, he ought to pay 
20,0001 but that patriotic gentleman 
said the other evening in the Mouse of 
Commons, that the rich man could not 
be the poor man’s fricnd, if the property. 
tax were to be renewed. So then, if! 
understand that gentleman right, he is 
likely to be the poor man’s friend in the 
srme way, and [ may say the whole 
House of Commons will be the poor 
man’s friend in the same way: const 
tuting the great body of landholders, 
they will never consent to give up three- 
fourths of their income, for the sake ol 
having bread and butcher’s meat cheap. 
What then is to become of our trade, 
when our neighbours on the other side 
of the water will have acquired a little 
more of the talents, and be enabled to 
work up goods as cheap as we do? The 
day will arrive, and it will be a worse 
day than England kas yet felt, without 
something is done to relieve the manu- 
facturer from any impediment he may 
conceive himself lying under, in the 
(isposal of his merchandize in a foreiga 
market, , 
If a property-tax were to be substi 
tuted immediately for the duties on salt, 
leather, sonp, and candles, it would give 
a wonderful relief to our poorer classes, 
and to the manufacturer, to lower the 
prices of his manufactures considerably. 
Bat this will not cure the evil that s 
now complained of, though it may gtve 
a check to the one that is to be dreaded. 
Who can devise means for employims 
the number of unproductive labour that 
is noW eb hand, iu beucticial services © 
thicmsclyes 
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themselves and their country? He who 
can do this, will deserve more than all 
the politico-economical writers of the 
present age. J. 1. 
i 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE GERMAN STUDENT. 


No. XI.—GESNER. 

MONG the pupils of Bodmer was 

Salomon Cesner, the idyl writer, 
who wasborn at Zurich in 1750. He 
was descended fiom Conrade Gesner, 
known in the sixteenth century for vo- 
luminous works in natural history, and 
fur a comparative view of languages 
entitled Mithridates, and printed in 
1555. John Mathias Gesner, the inter- 
preter of Lucian, the editor of Hoiace 
and Quintilian, and especially of Ste- 
phens’s Thesaurus, was of the same fa- 
mily. So were also John James Gesner, 
who wrote on numismatics, and John 
Gesner, who wrote on botany. 

Salomon Gesner was the son of a 
bookseller; and, far from announcing the 
literary talent which had ennobled so 
many of his relations, was considered at 
school asa dull boy. The father applied 
to Bodmer, to remedy by private in- 
structions the sluggish progress of his 
son; but Bodmer, after a twelvemonth’s 
lessoning, gave up his pupil in despair, 
and said that he must remain content 
with writing and arithmetic. Some 
taste, however, the lad showed for mo- 
delling in putty and in wax, and for 
drawing landscapes, which he endea- 
voured to etch, Robinson Crusoe was 
a favorite figure in his delineations, which 
repeatedly represented the desert island 
and the cave. ‘The pastorals of Brookes, 
Which, like those of Wordsworth, in- 
clude much of trivial and vulgar topic, 
had charms for Gesner; and first awak- 
ened in him that warmth of intellectual 
attention which echos back an im- 
pression, and makes efforts at reproduc- 
tion, He was busily moulding poems 
after the manner of Brookes, when his 
father, who cared little for unprofitable 
lil, apprenticed him to a bookseller at 
Serlin, Here he became acquainted 
With Gleim, with Kleist, with Lessing, 
and especially with Ramler. ‘To the 
latter young Gesner confidentiaily com- 
ge ae his early metrical attempts ; 
rien aah — Horace could never 
aaah he c isciple that easy, natural, 
slid fron polished versification, which 
pe atoven us OWN pen; and, despairing 
mabe der ge in rhyme, advised rather a 
‘fee "co prose, Gesner took the ad- 
Night, wht hy while at Berlin his 
ieoved sn - the earliest of his pre- 

Mees uctions. Characteristic as 

HLY Mac, No. 337. 


this effusion may be of his peculiar man- 
ner, it was hardly worth preserving, as it 
displays his habitual faults more cone 
spicuously than his excellencies,—his re- 
petitions, his trifling, his roguish sim- 
plicity, his schoul-boy use of trite clas- 
sical common-places. 

When the agreed term of years was 
expired, Gesner returned to his father’s 
house at Zurich, and was taken into 
partsership in the book-trade; He then 
published his Mght, which was coldly 
received ; but, not at all disheartened, he 
undertook Daphnis, a pastoral novel, 
imitated from Longus, of which he be- 
caine the publisher in 1755. His father 
thought there was a something too free 
in this poem for the honour of the shop, 
and insisted on cancelling the title- 
page, in which young Salomon had in- 
scribed the motto: 


Me juvat in gremio docte legisse puellx, 


Daphnis had all the success it deserved. 
Nearly half the poem is superfluous 
and episodical ; it displays, however, a 
chaster style than the previous pablica- 
tion, and contains focal beauties of 
description and sentiment which still 
delight. 

In 1756 appeared the first edition of 
Gesner’s Idyls. ‘They are Arcadian anec- 
dotes in dialogue; and are usually 
closed with admirable art, so as to make 
a trifling incident into an cntire event, 
and to give catastrophe, wholeness, and 
rotundity, to each piece. Fauns, satyrs, 
and the mythological beings of Greece, 
are assumed to be real personages, and 
mingle with the other dramatic charac- 
teis; but the poet sometimes forgets his 
part, and speaks in person through the 
mask he assumes. His shepherds are 
those of the golden age, when a boyish 
frankness and good-nature overspread 
a contented world; his shepherdesses 
have the filial piety and easy affection, 
which preceded the precautions of mis- 
trust and ambition: but there is every 
where a sheepishucss of modesty and a 
monotony of innocence, which does not 
vary the moral landscape. ‘This volume 
won for Gesner European rank, Not- 
withstanding its repetitions, it is written 
with an amiable sensibility, with a grace- 
ful naiveté, with an elegance of allusion, 
with a minuteness of description, with 
a picturesque colouring, and with a con. 
sistency of costume, which, without 
taxing the acquirements, or offending 
the delicacy, of lady-readers, had where- 
with to satisfy a highly-polished public, 
The French minister Turgot, who was 
learning German, translated the first 
book of the Idyls, and gave his manu- 


script to be — by Mr. es 
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This translation had a singular success 
at Paris, partly because the ministers 
share in it was known; and it gave an 
eelat of popularity to the original work, 
whieh the mere suffrage of Germany had 
not sufficed to bestow. Italian and Eng- 
lish translations soon followed. 

The Idyls were dedicated, under the 
name of Daplae, to Miss Herdegger, 
the daughter of a counsellor at Zurich, 
whom Gesner was about to marry: she 
was a notable woman, attentive not 
mercly te heusehokl atlairs, but also to 
the commereial interests of her husband. 
She posted his ledgers, kept his cash- 
book, and eflicaciously intercepted those 
dangers to his pecuniary interests, which 
a habit of literary and artistical pastime 
had some tendency to produce. 

In 1758 appeared the Death of Abel; 
which acquired, in the religious world, 
a still greater popularity than the Idyls. 
It is well known here, by the translation 
of Mrs. Collyer; in Franee, by that of 
Huber; in Italy, by that of Perini; in 
Spain, by that of Lejeune; in Sweden, 
by that of Eckholm; in Denmark, by 
that of Miss Biehl; in Hungary, by that 
of Kusinski; and in Russia, by that of 
Zacharow. 

In 1762 appeared another epopea, 
entitled the First Navigator, which 
was little admired. A scene from the 
Deluge accompanied it. ‘Iwo plays, 
Evander and Alecimna, a_ pastoral 
drama; and Erasmus, a comedy, in 
one act, were published at a later 
period, with still diminishing suecess, 
Some translations from Diderot are 
Known to have been executed by Ges- 
ner. His “ Letters on Landscape-paint- 
ing” are the latest of his works, and 
announce that preference for occupa- 
tions of the pencil, which insensibly gave 
to his leisure hours a new destination. 
Still, however, he delighted in bucolic 
scenery ; and it has been well said of his 
productions, that his Idyls were pictures 
and his pictures Idyls. ; 

He died in 1788 of paralysis, at the 
age of fifty-cight. A marble monument, 


carved by Trippel, has been erected to 
his howour. 


As the least known of Gesner’s 
ductions, we annex his 
Scene from the D: 
Already the highest marble turrets were 
hidden beneath the flood; and black bi 
waves were billowing against the inenlated 
summits of the mountains, and island atter 
island was vanishing before the climbing 


pecks, too 


a griesly crowd 
and, and uttered despair- 


» a5 the pursuing wave dashed 


pro- 


luge, 


sea. On one of these lonely s 
precipitous for ascent, 1 
were tiying to] 
ig cries 
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them from its slippery side. 
crawled to a less steep shore; but the ki) 
above them, undermined by rising waves 
slid with its whole burden of howlhng men 
into the deep. Yonder, collected tor. 
rents hurry down into the ocean a sop 
who was hoping to land an aged father 
and had swum with him from a distant 
islet, now submerged. Here the mother 
unable any longer to bear up her children, 
abandens herself with them to the watery 
grave. 

Now only the highest summit pee 
out of the waters, Semin, a noble youth, 
to whom the fairest of maids had swom 
eternal truth, had landed his beloved Ze. 
mira cu this pinnacle. Alone,—tor all the 
rest had been swept off by the flood, they 
stood in the howling storm-wind. ‘The 
waves broke upon them, the thunder bel. 
lowed above them, and below roars 
swelling ocean. Gloomy was the darkness 
around, unless when lightnings illuminated 
the dismal scene; every cloud threatened 
destruction froin its dark brew, and every 
wave rolled carcasses along, and seemed 
yawning for a further prey.  Zemira 
pressed her lover to her trembling heart; 
tears mingled with the rain-drops which 
trickled down her pale cheeks ; she spake 
with faultering voice: ‘ These is no hope 
of safety more, my beloved Semin: we are 
on all sides surrounded with lowring death. 
© desolation! Owoe! You may see it 
eilmb nearer and nearer, the death which 
awaits us. Which of these billows 1s to 
submerge us? Hold me in thy cold and 
shivering arms, my beloved! Soon shall I, 
soon shalt thou, be no more,—swept Into 
the whirlpool of universal destruction. 
Now, my God, what a wave approaches! 
it glitters in the lightning—it passes over 
us.” She spake, and sank powerless on 
Semin. _s 

His trembling arm embraced his faint 


Some haj 


ing mistress; his quivering lip could not, 


pronounce, and he was mute. He no 
longer saw the spreading desolation around 
him ; he beheld only his beloved in swoon, 
leaning on his bosom: and he felt more 
than the shudder of death. Now he kissed 
her cheeks, bleached by the cold rain, 
pressed her closer to his bosom, and said, 
“Zemira, beloved Zemira, awake! 0 
cone yet once again inio these scenes 0 
horror, that once again that eye may beam 
on me; that once again those pallid lips 
may tell me, I shall love thee until death, 
—until these waves have swallowed us (0- 
gether.” 

He spake, and she awoke: she beheld 
him with a look of ineftable tenderness a0 
sorrow, and then gazed around on the 
progressive destruction. 
judgment,” she exclaimed, “is there 10 
safety, no pity for us!’ How the waves 
rash, the thanders roar, and the voice © 
winds tells of this unatonable vengeance. 
O God, our years have passed in inno- 
cence, ‘Thou, my Semin, wast the most 
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yirtnous of youths, Woe to me! thou hast 
adorned my being with a thousand joys ; 
but they are fled, they are gone for ever. 
And thou who gavest me my life, thou too 
hast been torn from my side; and my tor- 
tured sight had to behold thee lifting up 
thy head above the waters, aud thy arms, 
for the last time, as if to bless me. All 
are swallowedup. Yet Semin, Semin, this 
lonely and forsaken world could be a pa- 
radise to me, with thee still by my side, 
© God, our years have passed in inno- 
cence; is there no pity for the blameless 
—no salvation? What says my tormented 
heart?. God pardon me! Weare dying. 
What is human innocence before thee! 

The youth held his beloved, who shi- 
vered in the storm-wind, and spake: ** Yes, 
my beloved, all life is washed off from the 
earth; no mortal nuw howls amid the roar- 
ing of this desolation, My beloved Ze- 
mira! the coming instant is our Jast. Yes, 
they are fled, all the hepes-of our life ; that 
holy moment when we vowed to each 
other inviolable constancy, we have in 
vain exulied in: we are dying. Death 
ascends, he embraces our thighs. But 
Zet us not, like outcasts, pine over a come. 
mon lot. What is the longest life and the 
joyfullest, but a dew-drop which hangs to 
day on the rock, and to-morrow falls into 
the ocean. Liftup thy courage. Beyond 
this life there is bliss and eternity. Let 
us not tremble to cross the narrow sea. 
Embrace me, and so let us await our fate. 
Soon, my Zemita, soon our souls will float 
above this devastation, and hover aloof 
with feelings of inexpressible felicity. So 
boldly hopes my soul, O God# yes, to him 
Jet us both aplift our joined hands in 
prayer, Shall mortal man presume to 
judge his ways?) He who breathed life 
into us, can send death to the just or to 
the unjust. But, bappy they who have 
trodden the path of virtue. Net life, Q 
Lod, do we ask for! take.us to thy judg- 
ment-scat: but O strengthen in us that 
hope, that haly hape of unspeakable bliss, 
Wluch no death shall any more bring to an 
end. ‘Thea bellow, ye thunders! then 
crush desolation! then bury us, waters! 
Praised be the just One! and let this be 
the last thought which our souls think in 
these their mortal habitations.” 
courage and joy arose in tie soul of 
“emira, and embellished her countenance. 
She ifted her hands amid the tempest, and 
= ‘Yes, I feel these great and mighty 
my Praise the Lord, O my mouth! 
a d Py of joy my eyes, until ye are 
es y “—~ A heaven of happiness 

rea ; ie € are bat gone before, my 
wa, ton were lately torn from me : 
pt Ay i re coming: we soon shall meet 
axeenl ree his throne I behold the just, 
the in le ; he has conducted them through 
mercy Po sgpe into the courts of 
lation) yo now? ye thunders ! howl deso- 

* ye are hut voie to proclaim his 
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justice. Break on us, waves! see, my be 
loved, death is coming nearer, on this ric 
sing, stifling blackness of the waves. O! 
Semin, embrace me; leave me not, the 
wave lifts me,—TI float.” 

“I embrace thee, Zemira,” said the 
youth, “ I embrace thee, death, with wel- 
come! Here we are. For ever praised 
be the just One.” 

So they spake; while the flood swep 
them away in each other's arms. , 

This pathetic episode was probabl 
written some short time after tho ap- 
pearance of Bodmes’s Noah, to which 
some passages may be thonght to al- 
Inde. Two or three rhymed poems of 
Gesner exist; but they serve only to ra- 
tify the verdict of Ramler. The most 
valuable edition of his Idyls, is that 
published at his own shop, in two quarto 
volumes, with frontispieces and vig- 
nettes to every Idyl, drawn and ctched 
by himself. 

i 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
EXTRACT of @ LETTER from DAVID A. 
OGDEN, esq. of Waddington, Madrid 
township, St. Lawrence county, State 
of New York, United States of Ame- 
rica, 
New York, October 21, 1819. 
yy Y pear Sir,—Having been de- 
tained here some weeks on busi- 
ness, I have had an opportunity of seeing 
many of the emigrants who have lately 
arrived from Europe. ‘They appear ge- 
nerally to be ignorant of our country, 
and influenced by the peblications of 
individuals or of agents employed in our 
large sea-ports, to be going they know 
not where. Many, before they reach 
the place designated for their settlement, 
have spent their all: disappointn ent, po- 
verty, and distress, become the fate of 
many. 
‘From the spirit of emigration which 
appears to prevail in Great Britain at 
present, and from your connexions in 
that country, 1 am induced to believe 
that you might recommend to me many 
good farmers, why upen your assurances 
might rest satisfied that they would be 
treated, upon their arrival, with candour 
and liberality, and find in the proprie- 
tors, friends and advisers. My situation 
is particularly advantageous for the con- 
venience of those emigrants who come 
by the way of the St. Lawrenee, as they 
have a water-communieation up that 
river to the lands upon which I reside. 
After this hasty view of the subject, I 
will endeavour to state to you the ad- 
vantages the township of Madrid pos- 
sesses over most of the lands now offered 
fo the consideration of emigrants. It 
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more than two-thirds settled. There 
are now in the town three grist-mills, six 
saw-mills, two extensive carding ma- 
chines and clothiers’ shops; one large 
stone Episcopal church, attached to 
which is a glebe of three hundred acres. 
A Scotch Presbyterian church is now 
building about four miles from the vil- 
Jage; and there are various other religions 
societies already established. ‘The lands 
are generally good, and the climate more 
mild than that of the country two or 
three degrees further south. ‘This may 
be attributed cither to the face of the 
country being in the great valley of the 
St. Lawrence, or to the waters of that 
river and the extensive lakes to the 
westward. The healthiness of our coun- 
try is exceeded by none; and, as ancevie 
dence of that fact, with a family of eleven 
children, I have scarcely known inidis- 
position in my house: and, what is still 
more remarkable, out of six Scotch fa- 
milies who settled in Madrid as early as 
1803, I have reason to believe every 
soul is now living, except one. The 
Jands are adapted to grass, wheat, and 
other grain. Montreal, from which we 
are distant only 110 miles, allords a very 
excellent market for our produce; and, 
what gives this country a more decided 
advantage over others is, that the pro- 
duce can be taken by water to market 
in two days, and at a very small ex- 
pense. ‘The price of unimproved lands 
is five dollars per acre. ‘There are par- 
ticular lots situated upon the turnpike 
and state roads, and upon the river St. 
Lawrence, which are selling higher, say 
from six to seven dollars peracre. We 
allow a credit upon the sale of lands, to 
good men, of three, five, or seven years 
(interest being paid annually.) ‘There 
are many improved farms finely situated 
upon the St. Lawrence, Within two, three 
or four miles of the village of Wadding- 
ton, and of my residence, which would 
afford pleasant situations for men of pro- 
perty. They might be purchased from 
twelve to filteen dollars peracre, The 
pre oe places of worship, 

, goodness of the 
roads, would render them desirable 
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Advantageous Point for Settlers. 


situation is excellent, as it extends ten 
miles upon the river St. Lawrence. The 


township, which is ten miles square, 1s 


[Mareh 1, 


have from fifty to hundred guineas, (ater 7 


their arrival,) which would suffice to put 
up a comfortable log-house, to maintaig 
their families for one year, to purchase 
a cow,* a yoke of oxen, 
utensils. 

“I would recommend emigrants to avai 
themselves of the carliest ships. If they 
arrive upon the lands in the latter end of 
May, or beginning of June, they not 
only bave time to plant their potatoes, 
&c. but also to prepare their lands fur a 
crop of winter-wheat. 

* Passengers destined to Waddington, 
(the name of the village at which I re. 
side,) may be instructed as to the best 
and cheapest mode of reaching it, bya 
plication to our mutual friends, Messrs, 
Froste and Porter, either at Quebec or 
Montreal. 

“As some ground to judge of the pre- 
sent settlement of our country, IT would 
mention, that about twelve thousand 
weight of wool for country customers 
was carded last year at my mill, and 
about seven hundred pieces of cloth 
were dressed at it.” 

The foregoing is extracted from a 
letter to the subscriber, from a gentle- 
man of fortune and character, whose 
statements may be implicitly relied up- 
on, and who has resided upon the pro- 
perty he describes for the last seven 
years. The subscriber himself has been 
at Waddington, and can vouch for the 
truth of Mr. Ogden’s representations. 

He is willing to answer any inquiries 
which may be made; to give his advice 
and assistance to persons desirous of 
emigrating, in obtaining a passage from 
henee, and in furnishing them with let- 
tersto Quebec, which will procure them 
the direction they willneed there. He will 
alsogive them the necessary introduction 
and recommendation to Mr. Ogden. 

The first vessels for the St. Lawrence 
sail early in March; and from that time 
forward constant opportunities of em- 
barking are afforded throughout the sea 
son. Most of the vessels have good ac- 
commodation for passengers. 

Waddington is situated about 370 
miles from the city of New York, ' 
which there are constant conveyances 
(179 miles of the distance by steam- 
boats;) about 200 from the city of A ° 
hany, the capital of the State of New 
York; 130 from the large and _flourish- 
ing town of Utica; twenty from O8- 
densburgh, the county town, and a cote 
siderable and increasing place ; 110 from 
the city of Montreal; and 290 from that 
of Quebec. N. LAWRENCE. 

Liverpool, Dec. 1819, 
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BIOGRAPHY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
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His late Wafestp, 
Georye the Chird. 


jin placing on the record of our pages 
some account of the late King, we have 
been variously embarrassed by a desire 
to do what our readers would expect, 
and, at the same time, to do this with 
good taste. As a King, the history of 
his life is the public history of his reign, 
for which we have not room; and, as a 
man, so much fable is mixed with so 
jittle fact, and the public have been so 
glutted with newspaper details, that 
we have been afraid of degenerating 
into vulgar common-place. 

Under these different considerations, we 
have judged it best to consult every 
thing which has appeared in the news- 
papers, to glean according to our best 
judgment, and to add to these gleanings 
some facts withinour own knowledge, or 
derived from unquestionable authority. 
The whole, for the sake of precision, has 
been classed under heads; and, taken 
altogether, may afford a tolerable notion 
of the character of the late King, about 
which the present and future ages cannot 
fail to be inquisitive. 

These details will be further illustrated 
by the very carious article which com- 
mences the present Number. ] 


HIS EARLY LIFE. 

HE Princess of Wales, his mother, 
_#& communicated toa friend the follow- 
ing character of Prince George, at the 
age of seventeen, ‘The passage is in Dod- 
dington’s Diary. She said, that “ he 
Was shy and backward; not a wild, dis- 
sipated boy, but good-natured and cheer- 
ful, with a serious cast, upon the whole ; 
that those about him knew him no nrere 
than if they had never seen him. That 
he was not quick; but with those 
he was acquainted with, applicable and 
intelligent. His education had given 
her much pain. His book-learning sk» 
Was no judge of, though she supposed it 
sinall or uscless ; but she hoped he might 
be instrneted in the general understand- 
mg of things.” "This remarkable purity 
of the young Prince’s mind and conduct 
isto he attributed, not only to his good 
uatural disposition, but to the affec- 
Honate solicitude of his mother to pre- 
scrve him from the contagion of bad ex- 
ample, who, whatever were her faults in 
Tezard to her son’s tutor, discharged 
the part of an affectionate mother. His 
euutcatton Was chicfly controlled by 
ler, aud she was a shrewd and busy wo- 
man; aud also by the Earl of Butc, whe 


was a violent Tory. His father was an 
easy man, of dissipated habits and small 
understanding, who lived in hostility with 
his father, George If. 

Horace Walpole writes thus, in his 
Letters to Mr. Montagu, of the same 
date: 

“The young king has all the appear- 
ance of being amiable. ‘There is great 
grace to temper much dignity, and 
extreme good nature, which breaks out 
upon all occasiins, * * * Lor the 
King himself, he seems all good-nature, 
and wishing to satisfy every-body ; all 
his speeches are obliging. T saw him 
again yesterday, and was surprised to 
find the levee-room had lost so entirely 
the airof the lion’s den. ‘This sovercigu 
does not stand in one spot, with his eycs 
fixed royally on the ground, and drop- 
ping bits of German news; he walks 
about, and speaks to every body. I saw 
him afterwards on the throne, where he 
is graceful and genteel, sits with dignity, 
and reads his speeches well.”’ 

His amour with a fair Quaker, who 
mysteriously disappeared, on bis mar- 
riage ; and his passion for Lady Sarah 
Lenox, have often been the object of 
notice. 

HIS EARLY PRINCIPLES. 

His first speech announced that he 
gloried in being born a Briton; alluding 
to the fact, that the two preceding sove- 
reigns were Germans, 

When the Parliament was dissolved, 
six months after his Majesty's accession, 
he took an early opportunity of inform. 
ing all his ministers, that no money 
should be spent to procure the election 
of members favourable to the govern. 
ment; saying, at the same time, that 
“he would be tried by bis conntry.” 

Yet no sovercign could be more unpo- 
pular than he was in the first ten years 
of his reign; and he never became truly 
popular, till, in 1788, he was bercaved 
of his reason. 

HIS MIDDLE LIFE, IN 1779. 

Their Majesties, (says a contemporary 
writer,) rise atsix iu the morning, and en- 
joy the two suceceding hours, which 
they call their own. At cight, the 
Prince of Wales, the Bishop of Osna- 
lurgh, the Princess Royal, and Prince 
William Henry, are brought from their 
several housesto Kew to breakfast. At 
nine, the younger children attend to 
lisp or smile their good-morrows: and 
whilst the eldest are closely applying to 
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their tasks, the little ones and their 
nurses pass the whole morning in Rich- 
mond Gardens. 

The King and Queen frequently amuse 
themselves with sitting in the room 
while the children dine; and once a- 
week, attended by the whole offspring in 
pairs, make the tour of Richmond Gar- 
dens. Inthe afternoon the Queen works, 
and the King reads to her. In the eve- 
ning, all the children again pay theirdaty 
at Kew-honse before they retire to bed ; 
and the same order is observed through 
cach returning day. . 

‘Topography is one of the King’s fa- 
vourite studies; he copies every capital 
chart, takes the models ofvall the ccle- 
brated fortifications, knows the sound- 
ings of the chief harbours in Europe, and 
the strong and weak sides of most forti- 
fied towns, He can name every ship in 
his navy, and their commanders. 

Exercise, air, and light diet, are the 
grand fundamentals, in the King’s idea, 
of health and sprightliness ; his Majesty 
feeds chiefly on vegetables, and drinks 
little wine; the Queen is what many pri- 
vate gentlewomen would call whimsi- 
cally abstemious, for at a table covered 
with dainties, she culls the plainest and 
the simplest dish, and seldom eats of 
more than two things at a meal, 

HIS HABITS OF BUSINESS, 

In 1808, a sheriff of London, in de- 
scribing the court-gala at St. dames on 
the 4th of Juue, the King’s birth-day, 
used the following language, in a letter to 
alriend: 

“The King was not present, and the 
cause of lis absence created general re- 
gret. His eves, it is well known, have 
long been faiting him, and the opacity is 
now so much increased, that he has for 
some time been able to distinguish objects 
m the mass only, and even that with the 
corner ot but one eye, In this manner he 
now traces the features of persens who are 
first introduced to him; but he can eall 
most persons by their names who have for- 
merly been introduced to him, on hearing 
their voices ; and he stil] enjoys, in other 
respects, that power ot accurate retention, 
Which, through his long reign, have so emi- 
nently characterized him. In his general 
heaith, he never was better, and he main- 
tains his wonted good Spirits, and that 
fondness for simall-talk and anecdote, 
Which have always rendered him agree. 
abie to his courtiers, and the life and soul 
of the drawmg-room. 

“The character of this monarch is how- 
ever uot well understood. He is by no 
— a — a ud, though he is generally 

an public, he has his regular hours of 


buswess, in which he dispatches the affairs 
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of state with great exactness and ability, 
These are early in the morning, generally 
from four to seven. About midnight, th 
red boxes from the different ministers arp 
forwarded from London to Windsor, and 
about four o’clock they are deposited ig 
his Majesty's private closet. Formerly he 
read all his papers, and transacted all the 
business alone; but latterly, he has been 
assisted by Col. Taylor, a gentleman re. 
commended to this onerous situation } 
the Duke of York. About seven o'clock 
his answers, (ably written, when he wrote 
them,) his signatures to public documents, 
&e. &c. are all placed in the several 
boxes, and at ten are delivered at the 
offices of the respective niinisters in Lon. 
don, The King, in thts way, is under. 
stood to conduct his government and dj. 
rect the proceedings of his ministers on 
every public occasion with great ability 
and precision. 

‘“‘ His Majesty afterwards regularly goes 
to chapel, and then rides out, or otherwise 
amuses himself through the day, except on 
Wednesdays, when he holds a levee in 
London, or when he is interrupted by an 
express from London, to whielt he gene- 
rally retarns an immediate answer. 

* Such has been the uniform and steady 
carcer of the life of this prince since his 
accession to the throne. He has in this 
way directed all the affairs of his exten- 
sive empire; and, in his correspondence 
with his ministers, has generally exhibited 
complete information, and the most accu- 
rate discrimination on every subject, 
Those who judge of his mind from his 
manners in honrs of levity, or even from 
the style of his grave conversation, know 
nothing of his real character. One who 
knows him well, describes him to me 4s 
uniting the ablest mind with the awk 
wardest manner of any person in his dow 
nions,” 


THE ANERICAN WAR, 


It is belicved that the King was de- 
luded by his ministers and others during 
this bloody conflict. He one day told 
Mr. West the painter, that he under 
stood his countrymen did not like their 
old King George, but wanted to havea 
new one in George Washington, o 
whose clevation to the throne the next 
ships would bring the account. Mr 
West, struck with the observation as @ 
probable royal cause of persevering in 
a War, took the liberty to assure his Ma- 
Jesty of the error with such earnestness, 
that the King agreed he should think 
better of the Americans, if West’s asset 
tion proved true. The Queen, whe sat 
by, observed however, that Mr. West, 
she feared, would be found to be too 
partial to his countrymen. ‘The _next 


ship proved, however, that George Was 
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ton was not proclaimed ; and the 
King dismissed his ministers, and imme- 
diately opened negociations for peace, 

HIS RECEPTION OF THE AMERICAN 

AMBASSADOR. 

The British court was now to sce 
among its ambassadors one of the men 
whom it would have hung up but a short 
time before as a rebel. The King had very 
properly confessed in his speech, that, 
in acknowledging the independence of 
the colonies, he had yielded to the wishes 
and opinions of the people. Ile repeat- 
ed as much to the American ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Adams, telling him, that, as he 
had been the last to sheath the sword, 
he would be the first in zeal to sce it 
kept so. ‘This was at least judicious ; 
and was the most graceful way of get- 
fing out of an awkward pertinacity. 
This first interview with the ambassa- 
dor had been related by Mr. Adams 
himself, who acknowledges his own 
share of embarrassment, buat evidently 
felt that his Majesty had the greater. 
After the ice was broken, the King, in 
his abrupt way, told Adams with a 
laugh, ihat he understood him to bea 
favourer of the Trench, who had then 
began to evince revolutionary symptoms, 
Mr. Adams says, that the indiscrectness 
ol this remark was obvious, and that he 
could not Iet it pass by. fe therefore 
puton a very firm, though respectful 
look, and answered, that, as an ambassa- 
dor, he knew of no country but one, 
Which was his own: to which the King 
replied, blushing, and as quick as light- 
ning, “ Au honest man knows no other !”” 

_,,, PHE ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT. 

his Act, which flowed from the 
leaven of German pride, was alien to the 
best feclings of humanity, It was passed 
in resentment of the conduct of the 
Dukes of Gloucester and Cumberland, 
Who had recently united themselves to 
lovely £nglish women. The Royal 

ruthers, in consequence, held no per- 
sonal intercourse tor many years; anid 
their reconciliation took place in Hyde- 
park, on the alarming occasion of the 
rots oF 1780. Much unhappiness in his 
family has resulted from this law ; for, 
as ho women in the world are cqual to 
those of England, so the princes found it 
dificult to suit their tastes abroad ; and, 
as no coumry is tolerable to those who 
fonn, — in England, so our Princesses 
hy W attractions in foreign courts to 

uce them to leave their own. 
HIS RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE, 
wart . following Windsor anecdote 
)$ Bishop Watson) was told me by 
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the late Dr. Heberden, The clergyman, 


there, on a day when the Athanasian 
creed was to be read, began with “* Who- 
socver will be saved,” &c. ‘The King, 
who usually responded with a loud 
voice, was silent. ‘The minister repeat- 
ed, in a higher tone, his ‘* Whosoever.” 
The King continued silent. At length 
the Apostles’ Creed was repeated by the 
minister, and the King followed him 
throughout with a distinct and audible 
voice, 

Lord Mansfield, on making a report 
to the King of the conviction of Mr. 
Malowny, a Catholie pricst, who was 
found guilty, in the county of Surrey, of 
celebrating mass, was induced, by a 
scnse of reason aud humanity, to repre- 
sent to his Majesty the excessive severity 
of the penalty which the Jaw imposed 
for the offence. The King immediately 
answered, “God forbid, my lord, that 
religious difference in opinion should 
Sanction persecution, or admit of one 
man within my realms suffering un- 
justly; issue a pardon immediately for 
Mr. Malowny, and sce. that he is set at 
liberty.” 

HIS PIETY. 

The habitual piety of the late King 
formed a striking part of his character. 
Those who have been with him at his 
regular morning devotions, at the private 
chapel at Windsor, will never forget the 
fervency of his responses during the ser- 
vice. ‘This constant scnse ,of religion 
doubtless contributed to the invariable 
firmness and serenity of hismind. When 
one of the young princes was hourly ex- 
pected to die, the King was sitting on a 
Sunday reading a sermon to his family, 
An attendant came in, with the tidings 
of the cbild’s death. Tie King exchanged 
a look with him, signifying he understood 
his commission, and then proceeded 
with bis reading till it was finished. 

HIS CONSCIENTIOUS SCRUPLES. 

Numerous attempts were made during 
his reign to obtain the emancipation of 
the Catholies, by removing the disabili- 
ties under which they labour, and to con- 
fer upon them various offices in the 
army and navy; and, although the spirit 
of toleration by which the King was actus 
ated prompted him to grant them sove- 
ral concessions, yet his conscientious res 
gard to the solemnity of an oath ellectu- 
ally deterred him from yielding to any 
further demands, Of this adherence to 
his engagements, the following declara- 
tion aflords a striking example: 

“My Lord—I am one of those who re- 
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to quit my throne, and retire to a cottage, 
or place my neck ou a block ora scaffold, 
if my people require it; but 1 have not 
resolution to break that oath which I took 
in the most solemn manner at my coro- 
nation.” 


His Majesty’s munifieence to the late 
Cardinal York is well-known, as is also 
the posthumous honours bestowed upon 
his remains by his present Majesty 
George TV. and which occasioned the 
gallant Captain Stuart, of Lnvernahoyle, 
upon being taunted for holding a com- 
mission under his Majesty while he was 
a professed jacobite, to express himself 
inthe following manner: “ By heavens! 
the King himself isa jacobite, and every 
son that he has: there is not one of them, 
if he had lived in my brave father’s days, 
but would have been hanged to a cer- 
tainty.” 


HIS POLITICAL TOLERANCE, 


Tn one of his morning strolls through 
the streets of Windsor, in 1792, he 
turned into the shop of a bookseller, 
who was still in bed. He amused him- 
self in looking round the shop, while the 
boy stole up stairs to call his master. 
Tn the meantime the King had stumbled 
on some copics of Paine’s Rights of 
Man; and, seating himselfon the counter, 
was employed in reading it, when the 
bookseller bustled into the shop. See. 
ing the obnoxious work which the King 
Was perusing, he considered himself lost; 
and, as the King kept the book close to 
his face, and was intently engaged in 
reading, he found it impossible to dis- 
tarb him, though he coughed loud, 
kuocked the bundles about, and changed 
the places of all the chairs and tables, 
At length, arriving at a period in the 
suin or argument, the King looked np, 
anid seeing the bookseller, entered inte 
familiar chat, and laying the book open 
en the counter, presently retired in his 
tsual good-humour. The bookseller 


was nevertheless uneasy; but he never 
atterwards observed any 


the conduct of the Kin 


though, on turning up tlre pamphlet at 
the place where the royal reader had 
paused, there was found in that page the 
r - . . . . 5 
famous passage in which Paine unecre- 
Montiously asserted, that the Kine had 
~ c 


not safficient capacity to mak 
‘ ake ; a 
constable. ) a parish 


difference in 
if towards him, 


Fhe following ancedote from the re- 
eent volume of Jacobite Relics, by 
James Hoge, is truly characteristic. 
His Majesty having been told of a gen- 
teman of family and fortune of Perth- 
dare, who had not merely refused to 
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take the oath of allegiance to him, by 
had never permitted him to be name 
as King in his presence. “ Carry ny 
compliments to him,” said the Kips. 
“ but—what—stop—no—he may per. 
haps not receive my compliments ag 
King of England; give him the Elector 
of Hanover’s compliments, and tell bin 
that he respects the steadiness of his 
principles.” 
HIS LITERARY ACQUIREMENTS, 

A few years before he was afflicted 
with blindness, he held a conversation 
with a gentleman of extensive literary 
connexions, and the subject on which 
the discourse turned was the History of 
England. ‘The King observed, that he 
had long wished to see such a work pro 
perly executed, and that he had men- 
tioned it to several noblemen and others, 
with a view of getting some persons of 
emiucnt talents to engage in the under. 
taking. It had been proposed to Dr. 
Robertson, and likewise to Lord Lyttle. 
ton, but neither of those writers appeared 
willing to embark in a concern of that 
magnitude, though all the assistance 
of government was freely offered, 
and would, beyond all doubt, have 
been amply granted, for the purpose of 
enabling the historian to complete 
his design, in a manner highly credit- 
able to himself, and serviceable to the 
country. At this time his Majesty 
stated the outline of his plan, which 
was, to have all the materials printed, 
and manuscripts collected, and the ex- 
tracts made with the greatest care, by 
persons employed at the public charge; 
and that from these collections, aided by 
all the help of our public libraries, with 
all the lights afforded by foreign writers, 
especially those in the northern parts of 
Europe, whose productions have been 
too heedlessly passed over, the historian 
should draw up his connected narrative, 
subject to the revision of different per 
sons appointed to compare bis perform 
ance with the authorities he professes 1 
have followed, 

He observed one day toa gentleman 
of high literary character, and of a dlis- 
tinguished political reputation, that or 
tory in this country was carried to 4 
height far beyond its real use; and that 
the desire of excelling in this accom 
plishment, made many young men ° 
genius neglect the more solid branches 
of knowledge. ‘““T am sure,” said his 
Majesty, “that the rage for public 
speaking, and the extravagant length 
to Which some of our most popular of 
lors carry their harangues in Parlia 
nucnt, is very detrimental to the nation® 
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business, and I wish that in the end it 


may not prove injurious to the public 


yeace.” 
The King possessed many of the more 


attractive qualifications of an educated 
and accomplished gentleman, With 
the love of the fine arts he was deeply 
embued : his taste for music was chicfly 
ndulged in the trequent performances 
which he encouraged of the works of 
Handel and other old composers ; and 
his preference for their compositions was 
crounded, not merely on a sense of sci- 
entific knowledge which they displayed, 
but on a reverence for the sublime cha- 
racter which pervaded them, and for the 
solemn occasions to which they were 
devoted. The Royal Academy, esta- 
blished by George ILI. will also afford 
some lasting monument to the memory 
of its illustrious founder. His advances 
in Roman literature were not such as 
to afford him a lively enjoyment of its 
beauties. Of the Greek he knew still 
less. But he spoke various modern 
languages with ease and elegance; and 
he studied early, and correctly under- 
stood, the history of modern times, and 
the just relations of England with the 
other states of Europe. 
HIS GENERAL TALENTS. 

If George the Third had reigned but 
iwenty years instead of sixty, his life 
would have created no interest ; for no 
single twenty years of his reign exalted 
bim above ordinary princes. 

In the discussion of public affairs, the 
King was astonishingly fluent and acute ; 
and his habits of business enabled him 
to refer with ease to the history and 
bearings of every subject. His sueces- 
sive ministers have each borne testimony 
to the dignity of his manners, as welfas 
the quickness of his address, when he 
put on the character of the sovereign. 
Nothing which was submitted to him 
was passed over with indifference or 
haste, Every paper which came under 
his eye contained marks of bis obser- 
vation; and the notes, which he almost 
variably inserted in the margiu, were 
remarkable for their strong sense and 
pithiness, {le was very mivute in his at- 
tention to the Recorder’s reports, but his 
policy varied at different periods of his 
reign; sometimes hanging from one to 
two hundred per annum, aud at others 
ss -_ than twelve or twenty. He 
pre ho Sreat reader; indeed, he 
had marthesh took upa book. But he 
a ieular skill in obtaining infor- 

on; aud employed persons of ability 


1 ll 
0 tead books, and convey their sub- 
Slance to him, 
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**At a levee, soon after the experi- 
ments on gunpowder had been made, 
I happened (says Bishop Watson,) te 
be standing next to the Duke of Rich- 
mond, then master-general of the orde 
nance; and the duke infermed his Ma- 
jesty that they were indebted to me for 
a great improvement in its fabrication. 
On my saying that I onght to be ashamed 
of myself, inasmuch as it was a scandal 
in a Christian bishop to instruct men in 
the mode of destroying mankind, the 
King answered, “ Let not that afflict 
your conscience; for, the quicker the 
conflict the less the slaughter:” or in 
words to that effect. I mention this, to 
do justice to the King, whose under- 
standing it was the fashion to decry. 
In all the conversations I had with him, 
lie appeared to me not to be at all de- 
ficient in quickness or intelligence.” 

The King’s powers of {letter-writing 
are so well known to his friends, that the 
Duke of York once told Mrs. Clarke, 
that, if the sentiments were not so advers¢ 
to those ot the King, he should conceive 
that no other man in his dominions be- 
sides himself could have written the 
Letters of Junius. 

The late intelligent Earl of Bute once 
shewed the Editor of this Miscellany a 
volume of Letters, which he said were 
from the King to his father; and most 
elegantly written, said he, they are. The 
same nobleman, as wellas Mr. Dutens, 
the confidant of that family, used to as- 
sert, that the intercourse of the King 
with Lord Bute, after he became minis 
ter, was a political fable. For nearly 
twenty years they never saw each other, 
Neither of them, however, affected to 
deny the intimacy of the tutor with the 
princess dowager ; and an unpublished 
letter of Lady M. W. Montagu to 
Lady Bute, condoles with her daughter 
on the subject, and advises her to bear 
with paiience a circumstance so flatter- 
ing to the ambition of her family. 


HIS PRIVATE LIFE, 


In the 93d No. of this Miscellany, 
(Nov. 1802,) the editor reported the re- 
sult of his personal observations during 
a montl’s residence at Windsor, in the 
following terms: ‘The private life of 
his Majesty not being generally known, 
it may be interesting to observe, that he 
is an early riser, and a constant attendant 
every day at eight o’clock on divine ser- 
vice, which is performed in the King’s 
chapel, in the upper court, Exeept on 
the days on which public business calls 
him to London, he generally rides out 
till dinner in the Great Park, to his farm, 
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accompanied by some of the princesses 

on horseback, or in their sociables. He 

dines at hall-after four, on plain beef or 

mutton, hot or cold, as the dinner never 

waits, and ata quarter after six makes 

his appearance on the ‘Terrace, attended 

by his amiable, accomplished, and beau- 
tiful daughters, and occasionally by one 

or other of his sons : and here he prome- 
nades for an hour, oceasionally stopping 
aud chatting with those persons of whom 
he has any knowledge, Notwithstanding 
the affectation of numerous guards in 
London, his Majesty is always unguard- 
ed at Windsor; and he appears to give 
his subjects full and liberal credit for 
that degree of loyalty which a kmg, who 
is governed by the law of the land, is al- 
Ways sure to experience. There is 
nothing different in his Majesty’s pub- 
lic appearance on foot from what it was 
before the late war, except the ungrace- 
ful attendance of two police-oflicers, who 
pace at a short distance from his person, 
one before and the other behind him, 
and who keep back, at a suitable dis- 
tance, all persons that appear to enter- 
tain an intention of direct intrusion. 
His Majesty indulges in his well-found- 
ed partiality for gothic architecture, and 
is at this time rendering the style of his 
magnificent castle more uniform, by 
altering several of the windows, and re- 
building a new aad very tasteful entrance 
into the state apartments. Under his 
patronage, St. George’s Chapel has been 
rendered, by various embellishments, 
one of the most beautilal places for di- 
Mune worship in Christendom,” 

His PERSONAL HABITS, 

The temperance of his life had be- 
come almost proverbial. He rose in 
summer and winter before six o'clock. 
dle took a slight breakfast at eight, and 
dined off the plainest joint at one. He 
retired early to rest, after passing the 
evening with his family, generally 
amuscd with music, of which he was 
passionately fond, and in which he mani- 
festeda correct taste. His agricultural 
pursuits aud horse-exercise contributed 
to the strength ot bis constitution. 

Pruit was the only luxury in which he 
indulged, and that was cultivated in the 
Royal gardens to high perfection, and 
served at table in great abundance. On 
levee-days he would be at St 
from W indsor betore noon, and previous 
to the levee make his dinner on a sim. 
ple joint, by which he was ready to co 


through all the business with ireshness 


amd spirits, 


. dJames’s 


He Was pleased With naval excur- 
sions, aud enjoyed this recreation firce 
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quently at Weymouth. When aboard, 
he examined all parts of the vegse} and 
while on deck, was constantly enza 
either with his glass, to catch distan 
objects, or making himself, by quick ep. 
quiries, conversant with the whole Sym 
tem of the sails and rigging. 

Perhaps his worst personal habit was 
that of travelling at the cruel rate oj 
fourteen, fifieen, and sixteen miles an 
hour, by which he killed horses, and 
often endangered the lives of his 
subjects. 

HIS LOVE OF IMPROVEMENTS, 

He had always a great passion for 
mechanical inventions and _ improve: 
ments. This predilection occasioned 
him at one time to be called the royal 
button-maker. Hence he liberally pa- 
tronized Herschel and Bolton: hence 
his visit to Whitbread’s brewhouse, and 
the annual exhibition of the mail-coaches 
on his birth-day, opposite the Palace. 

HIS SKILL IN AGRICULTURE. 

Tn the 267th Number of the Monthly 
Magazine appeared the King’s own 
Letters to Mr. Arthur Young, deve- 
loping Duckett’s System of Rotation of 
Crops. He sent them for publication n 
the Annals of Agriculture ; and, not 
Wishing to figure as an author, he as, 
sumed the signature of Ralph Robinson, 
dating them from Windsor. The let 
ters are written in a clear style, and be- 
speak great zeal on the subject. Of 
course, they may be regarded as uneqt 
vocal testimonies of the King’s ability, 
being his own spontaneous act, unfetter- 
ed by any forms of state. Mr. Young 
has obligingly promised us some other 
specimens of the same kind. 

HIS PARENTAL AFFECTION. 

The King’s paternal care of his chil. 
dren in their infancy, was excessive and 
persevering. A lady who nursed some 
members of the Royal family has de- 
clared, that the only hardship she could ; 
complain of, was the necessity of having 
the nursery apartments in order, and of 
being dressed at six every morning, to 
receive the King, who came in regularly 
en robe de chambre, t# look at the chil- 
dren, and to ascertain how they had pass 
ed the night. 

Not many days before the death of tlre 
young Princess Amelia, and when she 
received the communication from ber 
physicians of her danger, she express¢ 
a Wish to have a choice stone, on which 
were the words “ Remember me,” p™t 
toa ring for the King, for him to wear! 
remembrance of her; and, to complete 
her wishes, it wasexecuted immediately. 
On the following day she had the fectly 
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of placing the ring on her father’s finger, 
as he aflectionately squeezed her hand at 

artivg. The incident of the ring, for 
which the King had received no previous 

reparation, Was observed to affect him 
deeply: bis mental distress became im- 
mediately great; and, in a few days, the 
Royal family were alarmed by the ap- 
nearance of the melancholy symptoms 
of that disorder which afflicted him tll 
death terminated his sufferings. 

HIS CHARITIES. 

Though Dr. Wolcot has been so se- 
vere on the King’s habitual parsimony ; 
yet, when a sheriff of London, some years 
since, announced a fund for the relief of 
ihe wives and children of prisoners, his 
Majesty called him aside at the levee, 
and, after stating that he felt himself 
obliged by the sheriff’s attention to his 
duty in instituting such a fund, present- 
ed him with a fifty-pound. bank-note, 
desiring that it might be appropriated 
to the purposes of the fund, but request- 
ing that his name as the donor might not 
be allowed to transpire, 

The King, when on a hunting party, 
was separated from his attendants, and 
obliged to take shelter in a cottage, to 
avoid a sudden fall of rain, ‘The in- 
mates of the cottage were preparing 
their dinner, by roasting a joint of meat 
hung by a string from ihe roof, as a sub- 
stitute fora jack. Being unknown, he 
asked them what had become of their 
jack.—“ We have not money to buy 
one,” was the reply. ‘The King said 
nothing; but, on his departure, two gui- 
neas were found on the chimney-piece, 
Wraptup in a paper, on which was writ- 
ten with a pencil, ‘ ‘To buy a jack.’ 

When the King went to look at Salis- 
bury Cathedral, the tower of which Was 
at that time under repair, he was without 
attendants, and his person at first not 
recognized. Looking over the book of 
subscribers, he desired to be put down 
for 1,000/. * What name shall 1 write, 
sir” said the person present. ‘ Ob !— 
a gentleman of Berkshire,” replied the 
King; and a draft was given for the 
money, 

; PETER PINDAR. 
The hostility of Dr. Wolcot to the 
ing arose from his Majesty having 
taken afancy to a picture at the Exhibi- 
tion, for which the painter could have 
had a hundred guineas from a private 

Person, and then sending him but fifty 

pounds for it. His chief anecdotes he 

dcrived from Weltjic, cook to the Prince 
of Wales ; and Weltjic, being in habits 
of intercourse with the cooks at St, 
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James’s, readily furnished the materials 
for the Lousiad. It is said, the King 
himself magnanimously forbade the pro- 
secution of W olcot, laughing heartily at 
his jokes; while her Majesty, though 
less magnanimous, was unwilling to pros 
voke the doctor to a justification. Most 
of the stories had some foundation, but 
underwent embellishments from the aus 
thor’s fertile genius. 
HIS CONDUCT AT A LEVEE. 

Nothing could be more courteous, 
pleasant, and familiar, than the King’s 
address at a levee. He often repeated 
the same things, and used the same 
words, to successions of state-officers ; 
but he pleased all, by his apparent per- 
sonal devotion to each while addressing 
him. With those whom he had seen 
often he entered into long stories, and 
always had some appropriate joke. 

HIS MANNERS. 

The King’s address and conversation 
were always extremely grave and mea- 
sured, except when he unbent, and then 
his mirth was apt to be boisterous, and 
his laugh loud and coarse. His habit 
from his childhood of doing and saying 
everything before the public, diminished 
the reserve which is usual in other per- 
sons before strangers; hence his broad 
Jaugh at his own light observations fre- 
quently conveyed impressions unlavour- 
able to his understanding. 

HIS MENTAL DERANGEMENT. 

It is to be feared that the healthful 
exercise of his faculties was more fre- 
quently interrupted than was known to 
the world. Smollet recorded one in- 
stance in 1765, in a passage which was 
expunged from his History, but reprinted 
in this Miscellany, vol. xlvil. p. 153. 

“Again, in 1785, a similar insinuation 
was published in Almon’s paper, the 
General Advertizer, for which the pro~ 
prietor was prosecuted with such seves 
rity, as obliged him to fly the country, 
and submit to an outlawry, which ruined 
him. 

In 1788, the disease became perma- 
nent, and occasioned the first publicly- 
recognized indisposition. 

Some relapse is said to have taken 
place in 1802, at the time of the second 
rupture with ’rauce; at which time some 
singular anecdotes were in circulation 
about a poacock in the speech to Parlia- 
ment, and about “the House of Pea- 
cocks.” | 

At length, the natural strong under- 
standing of the King yielded to the in- 
sidious influence of counteracting dis- 
eases ; and, on or about the very day of 
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the Jubilee, when he entered on the fif- 
tieth year of his reign, he succumbed,— 
to be himself no more. 

HIS PERSONAL COURAGE. , 

This quality was put to the test in 
1800, when a maniac, at Drury-lane 
Theatre, fired at him as he entered his 
box. The following account of the event 
is extracted from Wraxall’s Memoirs: 

“ Few of his subjects would have shewn 
the presence of mind and attention to 
every thing except himself, which per- 
vaded his whole conduct on the evening 
of the 15th of May, 1800, at the time that 
Hatfield discharged a pistol over his head 
in the Theatre, loaded with two slugs. His 
whole anxiety was directed towards the 
Queen, who not having entered the box, 
might, he apprehended, on hearing of the 
event, be overcome by her surprise or 
emotions. ‘The dramatic picce which was 
about to be represented commenced in a 
short space of ume, precisely as if no ac- 
eident had interrupted its performance ; 
and so little were his nerves shaken, or his 
uiternal tranquillity disturbed by it, that 
fie took his accustomed doze of three or 
four minutes between the conclusion of 
the play and the commencement of the 
farce, as he would have done on any other 
night.” 

The King manifested a like extraor- 
dinary composure after the attempt to 
assassinate him by Margaret Nicholson; 
but he evinced an unworthy regard to 
the affections of his subjects, by forbid- 
ding all future approach to his person by 
petitions, thereby placing them in the 
hands of merciless Ministers. 

On the subject of the popular attack 
of the King, on his way to the Partia- 
ment-house, on the 29th of Oct. 1795, the 
following minute was made by that in- 
veterate courtier, the late Lord Onslow : 

Soon after two o'clock, his Majesty, at- 
tended by the Earl of Westmoreland and 
myself, set ont from St. James’s, in his 
state-coach, to open the session of Parlia- 
ment. The multitude of people in the 
Park was prodigious. A sullen silence I 
observed to myself, prevailed through the 
whole, very tew individuals excepted, No 
hats, or at least very few, pulled off; lit- 
rt eng a aca yo 

Ais ag. NO war!” and once 
or twice “No King!” with hissing and 
groaning. My grandson Cranley, who was 
upon the Kiny’s guard, had told me, just 
betore we set out from St. James's. ve t 
the Park was full of people, who oe Sore 
discontented and tumultuous, and that h 
apprehended insult to the King. Nothing 
material however happened, till we nes. 
down to the uarrowest part of the stre t 
ealled St, Margaret's, between the cor 
Palaee-yards, when, the moment we fod 
passed the office of Ordnance, and were 
Just opposite the parlour-window of the 








house adjoiing it, a small ball, cither o 
lead or marble, passed through the ip. 
dow-glass on the King’s right-hand, 
perforated it, leaving a small hole, the bic. 
ness of the top of my little finger, (which 
I instantly put through it, to mark the 
size,) and passed through the coach ont of 
the other door, the glass of which was 
down. Weall instantly exclaimed, «This 
isa shot!” The King shewed, and I ay 
persuaded felt, no alarm; much less did 
he fear, to which indeed he is insensible, 
We proceeded to the House of Lords, 
when, on getting out of the coach, I first, 
and the King immediately after, said to 
the Lord Chancellor, who was waiting at 
the bottom of the stairs to receive the 
King, “ My lord, we have been shot at.” 
The King ascended the stairs, robed ; and 
then, perfectly free from the least agita. 
tion, read his speech with peculiar cor 
rectness, and even less hesitation than 
usual. At his unrobing afterwards, when 
the event got more known, (I having told 
it to the Duke of York’s ear as I passed 
him under the throne, and to others who 
stood near us,) it was, as might be sup- 
posed, the only topic of conversation, ia 
which the King joined with much less 
agitation than any body else. Auntd after. 
wards, in getting into the coach, the first 
words he said were, “ Well, my lords, one 
person is proposing this, and another is 
supposing that, forgetting that there is One 
above us all who disposes of every thing, 
and on whom alone we depend.” The 
magnanimity, piety, and good sense of 
this, struck me most forcibly, and I shall 
never forget the words, On our return 
home to St. James’s, the mob was i 
creased in Parliament-strect and White- 
ball ; and, when we came into the Park, it 
was still greater, It was said, that not 
less than 100,000 people were there, all 
of the worst and lowest sort. The scene 
opened ; and the insulting abuse offered to 
his Majesty was what I can never think of 
but with horror, or ever forget what I 
felt, when they proceeded to throw stones 
into the coach, several of wiich hit the 
King, which he bore with signal patience, 
but not withont sensible marks of indigna- 
tion and resentment at the indigniltes 
offered to his person aud office. The 
glasses were ail broken to pieces; and in 
this situation we were during our passage 
through the Park, ‘The King took one of 
the stones out of the cuff of his coat, 
where it had lodged, and gave it to més 
saying, “* I make you a present of this, 
a mark of the civilities we have met with 
on our journey to-day.” 


Asa party in this outrage, one KYDD 
Wakr, 4 journeyman printer, was taken 
iutu custody, convicted, and senten 
by the Court of King’s Bench to five 
years’ solitary confinement in Gloucester 
gaol, He survived this horrible se0- 
tence; but, in about a ycar alte 
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met his death by a crush between a 
cat anda wall. Eis widow, Whio is still 
living, declares at this day that her hus- 
hand was innocent, that he was even 
abnoxious among his comrades for his 
loyalty, aud that abundance of evidence 
was ai hand to prove this, but not called 
by the counsel employed, owing to the 
sitive manner in Which one Stockdale 
and others swore on the other side. 
HIS MEMORY. 

Some years since, Mr. Slack, an emi- 
nent sugar-baker in London, purchased 
an estate near Maidenhead. Hearing 
that the King was ont with his harriers, 
Mr. Slack hastened to order that his 
gatcs might be thrown open, for his 
Majesty and suite to have free access 
over the grounds. Placing himself at 
ove of the principal openings, the King 
soon passed through; and, drawing up 
his horse, addressed himself, with his 
wonted familiarity on such occasions, 
to the proprietor of the field: “ Slack,” 
said his Majesty, “‘ I am glad to see you ; 
aid thank yeu for your attention. You 
are making great improvements here, 
which 1 am always pleased to see; but 
you will never make your estatc perfect, 
unless you take in those fields, (pointing 
them out); and Tam told that they must 
inevitably come to the hammer.” Mr. 
S. thanked his Majesty for the kind 
suggestion ; but there would still be one 
obstacle to its completion,—as a ring 
fence, which, perhaps, he was not aware 
of: “ There are fields between my pro- 
perty and those of Mr. P., which belong 
to the Corporation of Reading; and bo- 
dies corporate have not the power to 
sell or alienate any part of their estates.’ 
“Don’t tell me of that,” replied the 
King, hastily ; look into- the late Aet-of 
Parliament for the Redemption of the 
Land Tax; there you will find a clause, 
enacting curporate bodies to sell or ex- 
change for that express purpose. Get 
some friend belonging to the Hall who 
can talk a little, and the business will be 
easily brought about. Good morning to 
yon ; — at the Act, and you'll find I 

right.” 

_It was ever his custom to pay an early 
Visit to his Mews, to look at and pat his 
favourite horses. One morning, on en- 
tering, the grooms were disputing one 
non the other very loudly, so that the 
‘lng for a short time was unnoticed. 
I don’t care what you say, Robert,’ 
said one, * but ‘ 
that Ppl every one else agrees 
the an at the Three Tuns makes 

® best purl in Windsor.’ “ Parl! purl!” 
me the King, quickly ; ‘Robert, what’s 
purl?” This was explained to be warm 


beer with a glass of gin, &c.: his Mae 
jesty listened attentively ; and then turns 
ing round, said, loud exough to be heard 
by all, “ I dare say, very good drink, but 
too strong for the morning ; never drink 
ina morning.” Eight or uine years af- 
ter this, his Majesty happened to enter 
the stables much earlier than usual, and 
found only a young lad, who had re- 
cently been engaged, to whom he was 
unknown, “ Boy,” said he, ‘* where are 
the grooms, where are the grooms?” ‘I 
don’t know, Sir; hut they will soon be 
back, because they expect the King. 
** Ah, ab,” said he, “ then run, boy, and 
say the King expects them: run to the 
Three ‘Tuns, they are sure to be there, 
for the landlord makes the best purl in 
Windsor.” 

Thus minute and tenacious was the 
King’s memory. He knew every body 
again whom he had once seen, and more 
or less about them; and his memory, 
unfortunately, went to offences and of- 
fenders as well as pleasantries, He 
never forgot, even if he forgave. 

THE TREATY OF AMIENS. 

The preliminaries of the peace of 
Amiens were concluded without his 
knowledge or concurrence. On reading 
the letter communicating this important 
mtelligence, he said to those about him, 
‘“T have received surprising news ; but 
it is no secret. Preliminaries of peace 
are signed with France. I knew no- 
thing of it whatever; but, since it is 
made, I sincerely wish it may prove a 
lasting peace.” 

On this subject there is an account 
directly in contradiction, which states, 
that, on the messenger cntering the room 
at Salisbury, where he then was, on his 
road-from Weymouth to London, and 
mentioning the subject of his dispatches, 
the King exclaimed, “ So inuch_ the 
worse: it shan’t last long.” It did not 
last: but we trust the royal humour was 
not the sole cause of the subsequent 
rupture. 

HIS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

At the conclusion of a review of the 
2d regiment of the Life Guards, in 
June 1798, two privates went through 
the sword-exercise before the King; 
after which Lord Catchcart enquired 
if his Majesty would be pleased to see 
two of the youngest officers display their 
science in the use of the sword? He 
assented, and was much gratified with 
their execution. His Majesty then 
turned to the general, and inquired who 
were the oldest officers present: and on 
being answered that Lord Cathcart and 


Major Barton were, he desired to see 
them 
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them perform, laughing heartily, and 
telling his lordship that he had brought 
the exhibition on himself. ‘They ac- 
cordingly turned out, to ihe great amuse- 
ment of those present. 

When the King was walking out 
eayly one moruing at Windsor, he thus 
addressed a boy ai the stable-door : 
“ Well, bov, what do you do: what do 
they pay you Ss help i the stable ; 
but | have nothing but victuals and 
clothes. “ Be content,” said the mo- 
narch; “ L have no more.” 

Having purchased a horse, the dealer 
put into his hands a large sheet of paper 
completely written over.  “ What’s 
this?” said the hing. ‘ ‘The pedigree 
of the horse which your Majesty has just 
bought? was the answer. “ ‘Take it 
back, take it back,” said the King, 
laughing; ‘it will do just as well for 
the next horse you sell.” ‘ 

In one of the King’s excursions 
during the hay-harvest, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Weymouth, he passed a 
field where only one woman was at 
work. Ie asked her where the rest of 
her companions were. The woman 
answered, they were gone to sce the 
King. “ And why did not you go with 
them?” rejoined the King. ‘'the fools,’ 
replied the woman, * wlio are gone to 
town will lose a day’s work by it, and 
that is more than Ican aflord todo, f 
have five children to work for.’ “ Well, 
then,” said his Majesty, putting some 
money into her hands, “ you may tell 
your companions who are gone to see 
the King, that the King came to see 
you!” 

The King, in his walks at Clelten- 
ham, July, 1788, accompanied by the 
(Jucen and the Princesses, was constantly 
attended by crowds of people. His 
Majesty pleasantly observed to the 
Queen, ** We must walk about for two 
or three days to please these good peo- 
ple, and then we may walk about to 
please ourselves,” 

His Majesty was accustomed, after 
hearing a sermon, to walk and discourse 
with the preacher. On suchan occasion, 
speaking to a fashionable preacher, he 
asked him whether he had read Bishops 
Audrew s, Sanderson, Sherlock, &e, 
Phe pigmy divine replied, * No, please 
your Majesty, iny reading is all modern, 
Phe writers of whom your Majesty 
speaks are how obsolete, though I doubt 
not they might have been very well for 
those days.” The hing, turning upon 
i rejoined, With pointed emphasis, 

vere Were giants on the earth in those 
days” Genesis vi. 4, 


~ 
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“Tt would be well,” said his Ma 
jesty, in a clerical conversation, « if 
the clergy would put Christianity int 
their sermons, and keep morality fy 
their lives.” 

HIS PERSON, 

George the Third was of a good 
height, about five feet 104 inches, and of 
arobust person. In bis youth, he was 
accounted handsome, bemg of a. fair 
and blooming complexion ; but his face 
and his eyes were too prominent, Hig 
hair was light-flaxen, his eyes were grey, 
his eye-brows white, his lips thiek, his 
teeth white and regular, and mouth 
large and wide. Latterly, his face was 
red, and often of a deep copper-colour, 
His countenance, when grave, had an 
air of deep melancholy; bat, when 
cheerful, it indicated a degree of frivo. 
lity approaching to weakness, 

HIS LAST ILLNESS. 

Few of the details are Known to the 
world; but it is understood he often 
conversed with himself with great viva- 
city, and referred chiefly to events ail 
persons it whom he felt interested in 
the early part of his life. ‘Thus he was 
constantly discousing with John Duke 
of Mariborough, commenting on his bat 
ties and campaigns, and treating of all 
the iucidents of that time as passing, 
He also affected to hold conversations 
with Handel, discussed with him the 
merits of his several pieces ; and, i cole 
firmation of bis opinions, played them 
on the piano with great effect and accu- 
racy, Efe suffered his beard to grow; 
but, in all his actions and conversations, 
never forgot the tone, style, and language 
of a King. 

HIS POLITICAL CHARACTER. — 

As aman, he was a ‘Tory in principle ; 
and,asa prince, an Ultra-tory in practice. 
He thercfore gave countenance only to 
friends of the royal prerogatives, and 
systematically kept at a distance all 
persons who asserted the pre eminence 
of the rights of the people. Hence he 
opposed himself to all those popular 
doctrines which result from the progress 
of free enquiry and the spread of know- 
ledge, and placed himself at the head of 
that confederation of courts, which shi 
such torrents of blood in opposing the 
philosophical prineiples of the Frene 
revolution, 

His own ministers were always To 
ries; and if the Whigs, by votes of Pat- 
lament, ever obtained a footing 0 his 
cabinet, they soon found themselves Ul- 
dermined ; while the first favourable op- 
portunity was seized to eject them. 
Nevertheless, the forms of the — 
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tion, during his reign, were for the most 
art plausibly respected, and a system 
was organized for managing, instead of 
opposing, the cheeks whieh the constitu 
tion had provided against the overbear- 
ing ascendancy of the power of the 
crown. ‘This system was neither openly 
avowed nor publicly practised ; but, as 
all the avenues of civil preferment and 
social distinction were constantly shut 
against those who aflected political in 
dependence, so, in the course of this 
Jong reign, all who have not yielded, 
have been obliged to bear their cross, till 
martyrdom became romantic, because 
unavailing. Hence the policy of many 
late Parliaments; hence the long and 
frightful wars, to indulge the prejudices 
of the court and Tory faction ; and hence 
all the alloys of our domestic peace and 
prosperity. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, 

It would be difficult, (says a cotem- 
porary writer,) to conceive a monarch on 
the throne of this country, whose senti- 


ments, mind, and conduct, could be 


more adjusted to the general perceptions 
of the people over whom he ruled, than 
those of his late Majesty. ‘To be abste- 
inious, true, just, plain, methodical, 
punctual, a good husband, father, and 
master, is precisely the national idea of 
a good moral character; just as to be 
free, unostentatious, settled in principle, 
perseveritig (sometimes to excess), and 
possessed of a high degree of what is 
emphatically called common, as distin- 
guished from profound sense, is the most 
prevalent British notion of practical 

mental superiority. 
It cannot be denicd for a moment, 
that, though we may. fall back in cer- 
fain branches of prosperity, our scien- 
tific and literary progress as a people, 
during the reign of George IT. has 
been most conspicuous, and ought to be 
allowed to reflect credit upon the ruler. 
Externally, we may allude to the extra- 
ordinary progress of maritime discovery 
and scientific precision in all which re- 
lates to geography, in its capacious and 
extended sense. At home, inland navi- 
sition, manufacturing ingenuity, agri- 
cultural improvement, planting, useful 
roads, works, and undertakings; in 
short, all which ean be comprised under 
the head of political economy, or form 
objects of What itis now fashionable to 
rate Papa survey, has been ex- 
C. a surprising degree under 
reorge IIT, 
Py gs things which he may be said 
wre Personally influenced, were his 
age of the fine arts; the encourages 
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ment of voyages of discovery ; the exam- 
ple, in whatever taste, which he set to the 
revival of agriculture; and the strong and 
unexpected countenance which he gave 
to the Lancaster schools. ‘The last in 
particular does him great honour, be- 
cause it was a direct and voluntary de- 
parture from the usual selfish policy of 
kings. 

The worst things in his reign, and 
nothing can ina public seuse be worse, 
were the obstinacy with which he pur- 
sued his wars, and the consequent fright- 
ful increase of debt, misery, and poverty; 
and of the influence of the crown. 

The late Bills are a proof that public 
liberty has not advanced in his time ; and 
the Jate unpunished murders and other 
crimes at Manchester, and the ex. 
hibition of Master David Wroe, aged 
eleven years, in his pinafore, at the bar 
of a court of justiec, within a few days 
of the monarch’s death, for the alleged 
crime of wickedly selling a libel in bis 
father’s shop, is a feature of the close of 
the reign, which would net have marke 
ed its commencement. 

A writer, not characterized by his 
liberality, concludes of him thus: “* We 
should say, then, of George the Third, 
that he was a prince of little real intel- 
lect, of a good deal of animal vivacity 
and courage, of considerable self-will, 
of homely and frugal habits, and of cor- 
rect moral conduct, according to the 
reigning opinions on that subject. He 
was good-naturedly inclined; but bad 
narrow views, and too arbitrary a tem- 
per, for an English sovereign. He want- 
ed real dignity both in his manners and 
amusements; the former being too hur- 
ried and flippant, and the latter too me- 
chanical, childish, and uninformed.” 


CONTRAST OF 1760 AND 1820, 
1760. 1820. 


Quartern Loaf .e++essecces 43d,e+e+1ld, 
Mutton, per Ib..-+++eeeeees 22d, eee+ Od, 
Wages of Labour, per day ++ 18, «+++ 28, 
Annual Taxes++++++ millions 9 see- 52 
Fxpenditures+s,ee+-ditto-+ 6 +++ 65 
Public Debt-.+++++-dittoe*s120 +++ 850 
Interest of ditto +--+ ditto-+ 5 e+e 35S 
Rent of Land, per acre ++ 5 to 15++15 to60 
Quarter of Wheat «.++++++ 288, «+++ 658. 
Population of all Colours, millions 20 ++ 65 
Newspapers eeccesssececes DF weve 300 
Years of Warees- eoerreeesesereree es 380 
Years of Peace ----eseescceesesesee OO 
Country Banks «+++++ee+eee 95 «eee 700 
Currency «--++++++-mullions 25 ++++ 80 
INSCRIPTION ON HIS COFFIN. 


DEPOSITUM 
Serenissimi Potentissimi et Excellentissimi Monarchiz 
GEORGII TERTIHI. 

‘Pei Gratia, Britanniarum Regis, Fidei Defenseris, 
Regis Hanoverz, ac Brunsvici et Luneburgi Pucit, 
Objit xxix die Januarii, Anno Domini MDCCCXX, 

Atatig sue LXXXII. Regnique sui LX. 
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COLLECTIONS FROM AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


———- 


N the accounts which English travel. 
lers hive given of America, and Its 
citizens, there may probably be much 
which, from ignorance or matteniod, 1S 
foreign to the truth, This, even if it 
were curried to a much greater extent, 
should not excite the anger of the Ameri- 
cans; for all such accounts are received 
by sensible people with many grains of 
allowance. The consciousness of their 
aberra:ion from truth, if it be so, should 
make such shafts fall harmless. It is no 
new thing in this world, to bear unde- 
served reproach; and the Americans 
should remember the saying of Socrates, 
who, when one of his friends was lament- 
ing that an innocent man should perish, 
exclaimed, * flad you rather then that I 
died guilty.” There would not, perhaps, 
be much magnanimity ia passing over 
such misrepresentations in calm silence, 
or, at most, the answer of a wise man 
would be couched in dispassionate lan- 
guage. It isnot, however, by words, that 
such charges should be refuted, but by 
deeds ; and the first example which the 
Americans should give of the falsity of 
the accusations of those whom they deem 
their enemies, should be to show them, 
that they can at least forbear. This, 
however, and the assertion is not made 
to exasperate, is not an American vir- 
tue. They have done so much, and their 
conduct stands so hivh in their own opi- 
nton, that, to deny their merit, maddens 
them. 

To persons of the above opinions, the 
appearance of awork, by Mr. Watsn, in 
which a'l these antipathies and animosi- 
hesare set in the strongest light,—in which 
ail the nbaldry and coarse jokes of the 


English writers on the subject of Americ 
are carefully collected : 


“all their fanits observed, 


Set in a note-book, learned, and conned by 
rote, 


To cast into their teeth.” 


And all this, only to reply with dis- 
courteous acrimony to light and unmean- 
ng remarks :—the appearance of a work 
hke this, will to such persons bea source 
of serious lamentation. 
the foolish, and perhaps unjust asper- 
sions which, in their separate shape must 
have been innocuous, even if discovered 
are dragged forward in one formidable 
amay to the eyes and execration of all 
Amenean patriots. Every ijliberal re- 
maik, every sneer of Ovniempt, which 


By this means, 
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the author could collect from the Jour 
nals of Great Britain, are laudably drawn 
into one focus, in order that the concep 
trated rays might kindle the glow of re. 
sentment in the bosom of América, 
What is the object of all this? Will the 
English, if they have really been unjust, 
feel gratified by this not very polite expo. 
sition of their error, or will they be con. 
vinced that America is free from faults, 
because the author endeavours to fx 
on the character of England imputations 
of a deeper dye? As the impartial 
judgment of an uninterested umpire, 
this work can never have any weight, 
It is not writtén in the temper to gain 
credence; and he must bea man of weak 
discernment indeed, who would give his 
faith to a production like the present, 
It would be against the spirit for which 
we are contending, to attribute any bad 
motives to the author ; on the contrary, 
this volume was doubtless intended as 
a laudable effort of patriotic zeal,—an at 
tempt to free his country from the stigma 
which had been cast upon it by English- 
men, and a convincing exposure of the 
falsity of their assertions and opinions on 
the subject of America: but, with all 
this, it is perhaps one of the most wnpa 
triotic tasks which the writer could have 
undertaken. 

But, let us come to closer quarters with 
‘our author, and hear his own words. The 
volume is entitled ‘ An Appeal fromthe 
Judgment of Great Britain, respecting 
the United States of America ; Part first: 
containing an Historical Outline of ther 
Merits and Wrongs as Colonies; and 
Strictures upon the Calumnies of British 
Writers. By RopertWa sn, €5q- 1819. 
And the following mottu, sufficiently eX- 
pressive of the views and temper of the 
author, is subjoined : 

Quod quisque fecit, patitur: autorel 

scelus 
Repetit, suoque premitur exemplo nocets. 
Seneca. 

And that the work may not escape the 
eyes of those whose conduct it is writtes 
to explore, it is published in London as 
Weil as in Philadelphia, 

A more explicit declaration of Mr. 
Waish’s intention, however, is given 1" 
the preface, in which he says, é 

‘TL fell upon the plan of making ups" 
the interval, a preliminary volume, whic 
should embrace a view of the dispes 
tions and conduct of Great Britain 
wards this country, from the earliest pe 
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riod, and a@ collateral retaliation for her 
continued injustice and invective. 

Mr. Walsh is careful to mark the 
word retaliation in italics, lest the reader 
should by any accident inistake the 
spirit in which the book is written: he 
5 careful enough to tell us, that he does 
not write for the sake of justice, but of 
revenge ; not only to wipe off the stain 
from the character of America, but at 
the same time to blacken England. 

One of the prologues to the annual 
play, which is represented by the West- 
minster scholars, seems particularly to 
have roused Mr. W.’s indignation ; and 
be has been at the pains to translate it, 
that its merits might not be lost to his 
more unlettered countrymen, Thething 
itself is low and coarse enough, it is 
true ; but it is mere buffoonery, a carica- 
ture, which one would think could not 
excite anything but a good humoured 
laugh, or, at most, a smile of disdain; 
yet it is said, by our author, that * what- 
ever the writings of the British travellers 
could furnish that was injurious and in- 
sulting to the American people, is here 
elaborately condensed and imbued with a 
new and more active venom.” And all 
this great commotion is made about the 
fullowing senseless ribaldry : 

“Nor is it easy to say whether the 
tenor of their manners is more to be ad- 
mired for simplicity or elegance, * * * 
a beau will strip himself to the waist, 
that he may dance unincumbered and 
with more agility. Do you love your 
glass, every hour brings it a fresh bumper. 
* * * Bridewell and the stews, furnish 
them with senators, and their respectable 
chief-justice is a worthless scoundrel. 
Does a senatorial orator. desirously aim 
to convince his antagonists? He spits 
plentiful in his face; and, that this spe. 
cies of rhetoric may be more effectual, 
tobacco furnishes an abundance of saliva 
for the purpose, The highest praise of a 
merchant is his skill in lying. Then 
their amusements! To gouge out an eye 
with the thumb, to skin the forehead, to 
bite off the nose, and to kill a man, is an 
admirable joke.” 

And this effusion is absolutely quoted, 
as a ground of serious dispute with this 
Country. And our author strengthens his 
own opinions with some equally wise and 
judicious remarks from the Portfolio, 
Pn not the art of caricaturing exist in 
merica? or is it supposed that the above 
‘meant as a fair and impartial picture 
of American manners ? 
es " — the supporters of go- 

gst us only that Mr. 
ONTHLY Mac. No. 337. 
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Walsh quarrels, He has discovered that 
Tory and Whig are all equally inimical 
to the glory of Columbia; and that that 
unfurtunate country fell under the lash 
even of the latter description of persons 
whenever they wished ‘to embarrass 
and discredit the ministry, or to promote 
some domestic ends, such as those of 
checking emigration, and counteracting 
extravagant plans of parliamentary res 
form.” 

A great part of the volume is taken up 
with a history and vindication of the war 
of the colonies with the mother-country, 


-which it wuuld be too long a task to exa- 


mine in this place, Then follows a mote 
entertaining portion, on the reviews of 
Great Britain, in which Mr. Jeffry, Mr. 
Gifford, and their associates, will with 
great pleasure see all their sharp sayings 
on America carefully collected and ar- 
ranged. The following heads, amongst 
others in the table of centents, relate 
to this subject.‘ Edinburgh Review; 
its system of derision and obloguy—How 
distinguished from the Quurterly in this 
respect—Instances of its malevolence and 
inconsistency—Sneers and calumnies— 
Reprisals uponGreat Britain—The Quar- 
terly Review, its elevation,—tts tmplacae 
ble enmity, false logic, unworthy proceed- 
ing, invectives, and misrepresentations.” 
The following are some of Mr, Walsh’s 
observations on the review of the Life of 
Washington, which appeared in the Edin- 
burgh.—‘¢ At the appearance of another 
American work, of the highest possible 
interest as to the subject, and proceed. 
ing from the first law dignitary of the 
American republic, not more respectable 
by his exalted situation than by his ge- 
neral talents, and private virtues, I mean 
the Life of Washington, by Chief-Justice 
Marshall, a fair opportunity was afforded 
the Edinburgh id/uminati to resist “ the 
impertinence and vulgar insolence,” and 
the ‘bitter sneering” of the ministerial 
party with respect to American concerns, 
by the force of example, in a generous 
exposition of the merits which they 
might discover in the performance: a 
scrupulous abstinence from harsh and 
supererogatory reflections on the author 
or his country, and a commemoration of 
those traits in the American Revolution 
which distinguish it as the purest and 
noblest amongst the most important and 
celebrated in the history of the world. 
Nothing would have seemed more re- 
mote from probability, than that the dis- 
ciples of Fox could, on the occasion of 
reviewing an remy? ag td ha 
ur mainly to a 
Washington, la 4 y oer 
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smart and knowing, at the expense of the 
nation which had produced this model of 
heroes, and even insult the faithful and 
unassuming biographer, who had been 
his companion in arms, had enjoyed his 
intimate friendship, and shared with him 
the labours and honours of his civil ad- 
ministration. Whether they pursued so 
unworthy a course, and how far they im- 
proved the opportunity above-mentioned, 
to the very reverse of the proper ends, 
may be ascertained from the following 
short extracts from the article under 
consideration : 

‘Mr. Marshall must not promise him. 
self a reputation commensurate with the 
dimensions of his work.” 

¢ Mr. Chief-Justice Marshall pre- 
serves a most dignified and mortifying 
silence respecting every particular of 
Washington’ private life, &c. Mr. M. 
may be assured, that what passes with 
him for dignity, will by his readers be 
pronounced dulness and frigidity. 

Then follow some more quotations 
that the king can do no harm: so, in Mr, 
Walsh’s opinion, an American can do no 
harm; or, at least, he does less harm than 
an Englishman, or the native of any 
other country, Take the following as a 
specimen of his reasoning : 

“In admitting the deformity and evil 
of our negro slavery, we are far from ac- 
knowledging that any nation of Europe 
is entitled, upon a general comparison 
between our situation, as it is thus un- 
luckily modified and known, with all ap- 
Po and ingredients, to assign to 

erself the pre-eminence, in fecility, vir- 
tue, or wisdom, On the contrary, we 
know of none with which we would 
make a general exchange of institutions ; 
“and we are assured there js none, 
whose mode of being, on the whole, is 
not much more unfavourable than ours 
to the attainment of the great ends of so. 
ciety. Who can say that the negro 
slavery of these States, combined even 
with every other spring of ill existin 

amongst Us, Occasions proportionally as 
much of suffering, immorality, and vile- 
mess, as the uncqual distribution of 
wealth, and the distinctions of rank the 
manufacturing system, the penal code 

the taxes, the tythes, the poor-rates, the 
impressment, in England? Are there 
not as many of her inhabitants as the 
whole number of our blacks, as effectu- 
ally disfranchised, as entirely uninstruct 
ed, in the last state of penury and dis. 
tress, whose physical condition univer. 
sally is hardly better than that of the 
mug lowly plantation-slave, and who 






[March 4, 
are heart-struck and broken.s 
not hardened and enranged 7” 


feriority, barbarity, wretchedness, ani 
meanness of England, which are ¢p. 
tained in the body of the work, M, 
Walsh has industriously added an appen, 
dix of notes, where he descends inty 
more minute particulars, and where 
every disgusting anecdote of oppression, 
cruelty, and immorality, which disgraces 
the columns of our newspapers, is set 
forth in due order. Thus we have a long 
interesting note on cruelty, shewing tha 
the science of gouging is understood in 
England as well as in America, We 
have a quotation from the Courier of 
Jan, 18, 1819, shewing how D. Donovan 
bit off the nose of M. Donovan; and how 
J. J. Wakeman bit off part of the tongue 
of R. Cotton, in order to furnish a set 
off, we suppose, to the Westminster 
prologue ! 
The critique on Barlow’s Columbiad 
draws forth the following angry expostu. 
lation : 
“The Life of Washington having 
failed to draw the Edinburgh wits from 
the course to appearance so little in une 
son with their professions, which was 
pursued with the Letters of Mr. Adams, 
we cannot be surprised if the Columbiad 
of Barlow wrought no better effect. It 
seems to have been committed to the 
Momus of the fraternity for special div- 
sion. Accordingly, the American epic 
is introduced with refined humour, a 
‘6 the goodly firstling of the infant Muse 
of America ;” and by way, no doubt, of 
manfully resisting ministerial impert- 
nence, and generously soothing the feel. 
ings of the poet’s countrymen for the 
sentence which it might be necessary ‘0 
pass upon his work, the reviewer imme: 
diately salutes them as follows : ‘* These 
federal republicans are very much such 
people, we suppose, as the modern 
traders of Liverpool, Manchester, o 
Glasgow. They have a little Latin —. 
ped into them in their youth, and pr 
Shakspeare, Pope, and Milton, a3 W¢ 
as bad English novels, in their days ° 
courtship and leisure.” ils 
Such harmless wrangling as this might 
serve very well to grace a contest be 
tween two rival authors, but, to mtro 
duce it in an appeal between two great 
nations, and to insist upon it as furnisbe 
ing any ground of dispute, shews that 
the author's zeal far outsteps his judge 
ment. The Edinburgh Reviewers, t0% 
have called Dr. Dwight, Timothy! ad 
The latter part of the book 19 = 


pirited, ¢ F 


Not content with the proofs of the jp, 
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with an elaborate palliation and defence 
of the system of domestic slavery, as it at 
present exists in America, proving it to 
be one of the most mild, kind, and com- 
furtable states of servitude which slaves 
ever enjoyed; and shewing at the same 
time that every Englishman's mouth 1S 
closed from mentioning the sulyject, be- 
cause his country formerly committed 
most atrocious inroads on the liberty of 
man, This is by far the most reprehen- 
sible part of the work, and plainly shews 
the principle on which it 1s written ,— 
a principle not unknown to our law when 
applied to the conduct of the sovereign, 
equally important and edifying ; all which 
our author combats and refutes in the 
clearest manner,—plainly proving that 
works of much larger dimensions have 
been published in England, 

But, even had Mr. Walsh proved all he 
attempts to prove, had he set the injus- 
tice of England towards America in the 
most convincing light, which his intem- 
perance has effectually prevented, still 
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the same objections to the work would 
exist. No possible good can arise from 
it, while it revives and gives strength to 
animosities «hich, in a few years, must 
have been forgotten. It ,seems written 
to cause irritation, not repentance,—to 
defy, not to amend. With every sen- 
sible person, it will fail in producing any 
such sentiment. It seems, that the pre- 
sent volume only contains the fitst parc 
of this gentleman’s labours in the cause 
of his country. To what depth of degra- 
dation the character of England may be 
sunk in part the second, it is impossible 
to say. But of this we may be assured, 
that, though such angry recriminations 
may find favour in the eyes of the male- 
vulent, or of those false patriots who 
imagine that the character of their coun- 
try can be propped by arguments like 
these, we may be assured that, in the 
minds of discerning men, they will not 
weigh a feather in the scale of calin and 
correct judgment. 








ORIGINAL PODPIRY. 


—— 


ODE TO FAME. 
Vitam volunt pro laude pacisci. Virgil. 


0 GODDESS, thine all-powerful sway 
Mortals feel but to obey ; 

And, bending at thine awful shrine, 

Pay thee honours half.divine. 

For thee our votive altars rise, 

To thee we bend our suppliant eyes ; 

Aad, tho’ esteemed and sweet it be, 

Yet we would give e’en life for thee. 


See where yon desolated plain 
Its scanty honours rears in vain, 
Where rising hillocks sad proclaim 
¢ noble heart, some glorious name: ~~ 
There many a patriot hero bled, 
There many a dauntless spirit fled. 


Now, swell the song of glory high 
oin all the chorus ofthe chee 1 
es! they have well deserv’d that song,— 
Deserv'’dto be remembered long. 


Nelson! whose name in thunder hurl’d, 
Struck terror in a subject world ; 
Content, when honour call’d, to die, 
ithout a murmur or a sigh. 
ritain shall mourn thy loss, and twine 


The deathless laurel round thy shrine. 


P Now, when the shades of evening rise, 
: nd rising darkness veils the skies, 

ouls of the brave! oh may you deign 
To visit mortals once again. 


But stop, my Muse, nor dare presume 

° call them from their glorious tomb ; 
; ° kingdoms totter to their fall, 

nd dark oblivion shadows all, 

hese, these shall flourish, as the oak 

culsts the woodman’s hardiest stroke : 


And future ages join to raise 
The song of triumph and of praise. 
London. E. C. 


—_— 


LINES. 


BY GEORGE COPLAND. 
O snatch’d away, in beauty’s bloom, 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb, 
Bat on thy tarf shall roses rear 
Their leaves. the earliest of the year, 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gloont. 
Lord Byron. 


Hast thou not gaz’d, nor with enraptur’d 
eye? 
On the rich crimson of an eyening sky, 
Where sunken day, as on a couch of roses, 
Array’d in gorgeous, western pomp, reposes ; 
Pursued thy wistful gaze, till, each bright die 
Curdling to gloom, it roll’d on vacancy ; 
Presenting to the sense a rayless blank, 
Cheerless ag chilly, with the night-dews 
dank. 


Midst the still shades of night’s enchanted hour, 

When slumber’s charming wand, with mystic 
power, ; 

Hath seal’d thy senses to ** the things that be,*” 

But wak’d to brighter unreality ; 

When Hope, and Memory, mix without alloy, 

And Fancy, sporting in the fields of joy, 

Assiduous culls from each Elysian flower 

All that can most enrich her present store ; 

Then to thy sight presents a pictur’d dream, 

Bright as a cloudless heaven in a clear stream; 

Too bright and too transporting to be true, 

Yet still it did beguile and fix thy view, 

(So well the enchantress wrought her fair 
deceit, 

That every sense was blinded to the cheat,) 

Until some envious fiend of night stole by, 


? ideal fabric from thine eye 
And swept th’ i “y 7 y wae 
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Past asthe beams of morn dissolve the shades, 
Like fairy gold the bright illusionfades; 
While Reason wakes with grief to find it vain, 
And willingly would be beguil’d again. 


Fair as those evanescent crimson dies, 

And lovely as that vision to our eyes; 

And ah ! as fleeting too, young Ellinor, 

Thus did’st thou shine, thus charm, then dis- 
appear: 

A few short moments on our senses beam, 

Then vanish like the colouring and the dream; 

A rose in scarce expanded beauty blighted, 

A summer morning e’en at dawn benighteds 

Such are the ideal forms of Fancy’s mould, 

We stretch our arms to clasp what we behold, 

The fleeting image will no longer stay, 

But like a spectre vanishes away. 


The shadowy king bears in his gloomy train 

A thousand herald ministers of pain; — 

These in dread pomp precede him in his way, 

To print his signet on the destin’d prey, 

And deck it in the livery of decay : 

To blanch in health her yet unfaded bloom, 

And plant the pallid ensign of the tomb 

On Beauty's mouldering walls, till Death’s 
last stroke 

Tear their last stay, they fall, as falls the 
trunk-hewn oak, 

That but on one supporting fibre hangs, 

Quivering like Nature in her final pangs. 


But thou, in pride of youthful grace, wast torn, 
Midst the pure light of life’s unclouded morn, 
E’er sickness, time, or sorrow’s touch could 
trace 
Their form, and mar the roses on thy face, 
Whose white and red, with intermingling dies, 
Bloom’d to the last,—life sparkled in thine 
eyes; 
And, like a silvery star that sets at night, 
With beams unfaded by the morning light, 
Thy beauty’s unshorn brightness shot a ray 
Of dazzling lustre as it pass’d away, 


As winding steals the silent treacherous tide, 
In secret course beneath its verdant side, 
Gives the green bank Spring’s richest vest to 
wear, 
But saps the fabric that it paints so fair; 
Till every fibre, loosen’d trom below, 
It falls, o’erwhelm’d by its insidious foe ; 
Thus, nor with throbbing pang, nor dimming 
eye, 
Nor sinking pulse, to mark the murderer nigh, 
Destruction came, array’d in life’s best bloom, 
And deck’d his victim while he seal’d her 
doom ; 
Whose charms look’d loveliest in their last 
decay, 
Whose glance shone aq ony at its Setting ray; 
Then, with no pang, from those disruptur’d 
ties, 
That tear the bleeding spirit e’er she flies; 
No terrors to convulse life’s quivering breath, 
And cloud the billows of th’ abyss beneath; 
Her pure immortal spirit took its flight, 
Soft as the tropic sunbeam sinks to night. 
i ee 
QUICKLY FLY. 
In Answer to “ Fly not Yet.” 


1’p not have flown yon shady bower, 
Where blooms the woodbine’s shelter’d flower, 


[March 3, 


Had you, when in that sweet alcove, 
Whisper’d to me one word of love. 

Did e’er the stock-dove, when her mate 
Coo’d notes of love, fly off in hate? 

How often we have been together, 

When all you said was bout the weather;— 
Whether, when Louis quits the stage, 
Poor Boney might escape his cage ; 

Or some such stuff as this or that, 

You ever would be aiming at, 

But did you ever in your life 

Ask me to be your loving wife ? 

Did you e’er talk of nuptial bliss, 

Or offer me a playsome kiss? 

If in love-verses now you dose me, 

Why not have prais’d me viva vace P 
Mean you to compliment my eyes, 

*« Beaming like lightning from the skies 2” 
When did they e’er such anger dart ? 

Is’t thus you try to gain my heart ? 


In nature, if you search her through, 
You’ll find the male begins to woo; 
Ardently pressing to attain, 

He seldom fails his suit to gain, 

But, when a man delays his suit, 

The patient lady must be mute, 

And let concealment’s pallid cheek, 
Prove what her virtue dare not speak. 


And now, Sir Charles, I’ve told you why; 
When you are near, I quickly fly; 
And caution maidens, when men dally, 
Are off and on, and shilly shally, 
Quickly a brighter mate t try: 
Don’t hesitate, but—Quickly Fly. 
Harlow. Mary. 
ee 
THE LINNET. 
A Translated Fable. 
A LINNET once, by fickle taste misled, 
An impulse felt (how usual to her sex !) 
To seek adventures, and her nest to spread, 
In lofty state, where care should ne’er 
perplex, 
The young coquette, thus enter’d on the world, 
Its pleasures to enjoy, disdain’d control ; 
Her fancy every bliss of life unfurl’d, 
And liberty, fair liberty, possess’d her soul. 
Not far, a spreading lofty oak, 
Plac’d on the summit of a hill, — 
Allur’d her sight, engag’d her will, 
And, inexperienc’d, thus she spoke: 
‘*Remote from noise and folly’s giddy scene, 
In splendid ease, I there shall live a queen.” 
Then with her little prize, cull’d from the plain, 
She wing’d her devious way, 
And, with much time and pain, 
Those joys secures which well her cares repay 


The flatt’ring partial voice of cael, ro 
Had hitherto been listen’d to with glee: 
Bird-catchers, woodmen, and each luckless 
Cause, P 
That rudely might enforce humility 
Nor those destructive grains, alert and round, 
Into the tube from measure pour’d 20 
Perey 
Those fatal shafts of Death’s unerring wound— 
Not one of these disturb’d her trangU 
breast, 
Joyful and heedless of affronts or fear, j 
Her voice was heard among th’ entangle 


leaves, Trilling 
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1: oe soft whispers to the passing breeze, 
Ta Which told how she rejoic’d; 
Or by the aephyrs pois’d, 
Her pinions feathering with careless ease, 
The yielding branch in gentle motion heaves, 
And playful rocks her in the ambient air. 
And oft with fatal speed, 
Without remorse or heed, 
She darts on hapless flies, _ 
And cuts the tender thread of all their joys. 
Nature for her in gayest smilesis drest, _ 
Charming and charmed, to her mate she gives 
A new and tender heart,—is oft caress’d, 
And the warm nest each day an egg receives. 


The task perform’d,—the raging tempest swells, 
The wind and lightning spread their horrors 
wide ; 
With grief the Muse the mournful sequel tells, 
The nest and callow brood are all destroy’d. 
O ! exquisite distress ! 
The tenderest seat of love ’s a mother’s heart, 
And, yielding to the agonizing smart, 
She sorrow’d comfortless. 
« That fatal tree,—ah ! why did I explore! 
Eagles and vultures well its height may suit, 
If storms relentless sometimes on them pour, 
They, self-accus’d, their justice can’t 
dispute. 
For me, alas !| by sad experience taught, 
To know the bliss to which I may attain, 
No more by vain delusions to be caught, 
I’ll seek enjoyment near the humble plain. 
A distant bramble caught her view, 
Once more she smil’d, and thither flew. 


There without compass, rule, or line, 
She built at little cost; 





Where shade and solitude combine, 
And safety seem to boast: 
For moss, for fern, for down, she rov’d, 
Then with her bill, as instinct mov’d, 
Adjusted and secur’d each serap, 
Then nestled,—fearless of mishap. 


What now befel? 
Lo! swarms of vermin, dust and heat, 
Her tender griefs once more repeat, 
And each delight repel. 
‘6 Alas! (says she,) 1 sought that calm repose 
In this lone brake, which nothing should 
annoy ; 
Yet, sad reverse ! I only meet with woes:’’ 
And each new thought produc’d a deep- 
drawn sigh. 


At length a bush of middle stature’s seen, 
Whose spreading foliage promis’d safe retreat, 
There to enjoy the verdant, placid scene, 
She soon remov’d, and found her bliss 
complete. 


For us, if Heaven the bounteous gift intend, 
If happiness is plac’d within our reachy 
Let us this artless fable now attend, 
Its hidden sense some valu’d truths may 
teach. 
*Tis not in courts that she delights to dwell, 
Nor yet in Poverty’s secluded cell; 
Of mortals, happiest is he 
Who, rais’d above necessity, 
Servile dependance nobly scorns; 
Whom moderation always guides, 
With whom philanthropy resides, 
And whose firm breast each virtue well adorns, 
L. 
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To Messrs. IsRAEL GuNDRY, EDWARD 
NeEAve, and JosiAn NEAVE, of Gil- 
lingham, Dorset; for a new application 
of Gas. 

_ discovery consists of an appli- 

cation of factitious gases to the 
working of a piston in a barrel or cylin- 
der, by which a mechanical first mover 
or power is produced, capable of driving 
wheels or other machinery. The appa- 
ratus adapted to this principle is termed 

a gas-engine, and calculated to operate 

on the most ponderous as well as on 

the most delicate machinery. Carbu- 
retted hydrogen, the gas obtained in the 
distillation of coal, is peculiarly appli- 
cable to the objects of this invention, 
from the large quantity manufactured, 
and from its being, after such application, 
equally eligible for its original purpose 
of illumination, Extensive national be- 
nefits will probably result from this new 
employment of an agent so economical; 
and which, without interfering with the 

Purposes for which gases are otherwise 

produced, superadds a collateral advan- 

age that may eventually be found of 


superior importance to the one originally 
contemplated. 

i 
To Mr. WILLIAM Robinson, of Saffron 

Walden, for Apparatus to be attached 

to all sorts of Doors and Door-jambs 

and Hanging Stiles, for the purpose 
of preventing, when shut, the admis- 
sion of external Air into Rooms, 

Apartments, or other Places.—March 

23, 1819. 

This invention is applicable to every 
kind of door, for the purpose of stop- 
ping out cold currents of air from 
parlours, drawing-rooms, dining+rooms, 
halls, passages, bed-rooms, &c. &c. and 
for stopping out sound, smoke, steam, 
dust, foul air, and floating vapours, from 
without ; so contrived as to admit, when 
required, any quantity of air in an in- 
stant by a simple movement with the 
thumb and finger: rooms having this in- 
vention will be more equally heated 
throughout, with a saving of nearly half 
the fuel. 

Many attempts (says the patentee,) 


have at various times been tried for ex- 
cluding 
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cluding the cold air from our dwelling 
rooms, but hithertv none have been el- 
fectuals sand-bags nailed upon the door, 
dragging upon the floor, with unsightly 
listing and Jeathers all round the edges 
and top of the door, when done, havea 
filthy mean appearance, spoils the door, 
aud never answers the purpose intend- 
ed ; the consequence is, that the owner 
is under the necessity of being at a con- 
silerable expense for what are called 
grecn-baize dours. ‘These, however well 
made, disgrace every room wherever 
they appear, and will no more prevent 
the entrance of cold air than any other 
dvor. A strong current of cold air rushing 
iu at the crevices of the door jambs in a 
windy day, induces the owner to enlarge 
his fire with more fuel; he then soon 
finds that, when he sits by such a fire, 
he feels an unpleasant and a very dis- 
agrecable cold chilling sensation at his 
back, while, at the same time, his face 
and body are scorched with heat; with 
this sense of feeling, he frequently re- 
moves his chair, in hopes of evading it; 
but, finding no relicf, he orders a screen 
of some kind to be placed at his back, to 
protect him from the piercing current. 

The new patent invention eflectually 
guards against all weathers, whether dry 
or humid ; and should either the docr or 
door-jamb shrink or swell, it will have no 
effect uponit whatever. Such is the na- 
ture of this patent invention, that it will 
admitany quantity of air into the room 
when wanted, and the same may be in- 
stantly stopped at pleasure, by raising or 
depressing with the thumb and finger a 
small plate of iron or brass fixed to the 
rabbet. With this invention applied to 
door-ways, nearly half the fuel may be 
saved, the room much more equally 
warmed throughout, and the most ten- 
der persons may safely sit near the door 
without fear of catching cold or rheuma- 
tism ; there will be no further occasion 
for screens or baize-doors. It will stop 
out sound, smoke, and dust, foul air and 
fluating vapours, from without; and the 
whole, when fixed, will be found to be 
extremely simple, and elegantly neat. 

i 
To Mr. Thomas Monton, Ship-builder, 

Leith ; for a Method for dragging 

Ships out of the Water on Dry Laud. 

March 23, 1819. 

"This method of drawing ships out of 
the water on dry land, consists in the ap- 
plication of a particular kind of Carriage 
to the inclined plane, platform, road, or 
slip, up which the vessel is intended to 

be drawn ; which carriage runs upon the 
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[ Match i. 
said inclined plane with trucks, whee 
or rollers, or it may slide with grease or 
other unctuous substance, and the car. 
riage can descend thereupon into the 
waicr, so that the vessel may be floated 
over it; the vesscl must be steadied 9, 
the frame with blocks and shores, to sta 
the vessel upon the carriage, and retain 
it firmly ina vertical position ; and then 
the carriage, thus bearing the vessel, js 
hauled up the inclined plane out of the 
water by capstans or other power, 

The inclined plane is formed of any 
suitable substance, and laid with a gra. 
dual descent from the stocks down inty 
a suflicient depth of water ; the slope is 
nearly the same as the slips commonly 
used for building and launching ships; and 
Mr. M. finds it of advantage, that a way 
shall be laid in it of wood, iron, or other 
fit substance, beneath cach beam of 
which the carriage consists. ‘The said 
carriage is constructed in the following 
manner; Onc or more large beamsof tim- 
ber, iron, or other fit substance, is pro- 
vided to lay along the keel-way in the 
middle of the inclined plane ; this may be 
cailed the main or keel-beam: it must 
be nearly as long as the keel of the 
largest vessel intended to be drawn up, 
fur the keel of the vessel is intended to 
lay upon this beam, and blocks may 
thercfore be fixed upon the upper surface 
of the beam to bear the keel, though this 
is not indispensably necessary ; to the 
underside of the keel-beam frames or 
bushes, of iron or other substance, are 
fixed, to receive trucks, wheels, or rol- 
lers, which are disposed at such distances 
as under, that the beam will be sufli- 
ciently borne up thereby from springing 
or bending, or otherwise the under-side 
of the keel-beam may slide on the in- 
clined plane with any unctuous sub- 
stance, the said trucks, wheels, or rollers 
ruu; or the said keel-beam may slide 
upon iron or other suitable substance, 
laid down the keel-way above-mel- 
tioned. ‘There are likewise two or more 
other such beams to run with tracks, 
Ke, or to slide with any unctuous sub- 
stance on the inclined plane, or on the 
above-mentioned ways; these beams 
lay parallel to the keel-beam, and on 
each side of the same, where two or 
more are used, and at a suitable distance 
asunder. All these long parallel beams 
are united together by cross-picces fixed 
athwart them, and attached to them in 
any convenient way. ‘This frame of 
carriage is drawn up the inclined plane 
by means of ropes or chains fastened to 
one or more uf the beams, and hauled by 
avy 
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any suitable power. I prefer a chain 
fastened to the fore-end, to the main, or 
keel-beam ; the purchase, a wheel and 
pinion. If a pall or palls are attached 
to the carriage, the end of which can 
drop into the tooth of a rack laid on the 
inclined plane, it will prevent the car- 
yiage from running back, if the chain or 
rope should break. ‘7 0 fix and steady 
the vessel upon the carriage, blocks may 
he applied beneath her bottom in any 
way thatmay be most convenient. In Mr. 
M.’s, carriage-blocks are fitted upon the 
cross-pieces thereof, with grooves, re- 
bates, or are otherwise guided, in which 
they slide to or fram the keel of the 
vessel; these blocks are made up to dif- 
ferent heights and forms, corresponding 
to that part of the bottom of the vessel 
beneath which cach one is intended to 
apply; to each such sliding block, a 
rope is fixed, which, being carricd across 
the middle beam below the vessel’s keel, 
is reeved through a block, sheave, or 
eye-bolt, attached to the opposite side- 


beam, and the end of this rope is taken 
on-board the vessel when floated over the 
carriage, in order that, by bauling it in, 
the block may be drawn in and jambed 
fast beneath the bottom of the vessel; 
and, to prevent these sliding blocks from 
springing back, a pall or palls are at- 
tached to the outer end of the blocks, 
which fall into the teeth of the rack laid 
upon each of the cross-pieces, And 
further, to steady the vessel, if it should 
be necessary, several shores may be 
fastened by joints or hinges to the side- 
beams of the carriage, or to the ends of 
the cross-pieces, which may project over 
the side-beams, the joints or hinges are 
at the lower-end of the props, so that 
their upper ends may be turned outwards 
clear of the vessel while floating in, and 
afterwards turned in and applied to the 
sides of the vessel above the water, and 
may he spiked thereto, or cleats may 
be nailed to her sides closeabove the top- 
end of sech shores. 
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LITERARY SOCIETY OF 
BOMBAY. 

PRESENT STATE of the RUINS of BA- 
BYLON. By CAPTAIN EDWARD FRE- 
DERICK. 

HE interesting descriptions given in 

our last Number, whilst they inform 
us of what Capt. F. saw, will doubtless have 
great future importance in guiding travel- 
lers to the site of these famous ruins of 
the East; and he shews the way to them 
accurately. He observes, ‘that the 

ruins of the mounds lie on the left, a 

short distance off the direct road from 

Hillah ;and a travellermerely sees Belus’s 

tower as he rides along, and must turn 

Out of his way if he wishes to examine 

it, which will occupy a longer time than 

travellers generally have leisure for, as 
appears from their own acknowledg- 
ments, not to notice their dread of being 
surprised by the wandering Arabs. 
“Asto the other travellers who have 
visited this celebrated spot, it would be 

Carrying complaisance too far to place 

implicit confidence on their relations, as 

they appear merely to have passed over 

“i ground, and sometimes not even to 
now that they were amidst the ruins, 

_ their guides told them it was Babel 
cy were riding over, They of course 

aan time to examine the heaps of 

ane Other travellers visited only 
risk oa of the Euphrates, not caring to 
ing th eting with the Arabs while gratify- 

& ‘Reir curiosity on the other, From 


Belus’s tower (which is four miles from 
Hillah in a direct line) there are no more 
mounds on the bank of the river for the 
distance of twelve miles above the tower, 
when you are shown a smail heap of 
white and red furnace-baked bricks, 
called by the Arabs the hummum or bath. 
I strongly suspect this to be the remains 
of a modern building, from the size, co. 
lour, and general appearance of the bricks, 
which, in my opinion, bear not the slight- 
est resemblance to those I had previ- 
ously seen. This spot, I should imagine, 
had not been visited by any traveller, as 
it lies at a great distance from the main 
road froin Hillah to Bagdad; indeed, no 
one mentions ever having seen it. 

‘¢ These are all the mounds, or ruins, as 
they are called, of Babylon, that are ge- 
nerally shown to travellers under the ge- 
neral denomination of Babel. I how. 
ever discovered, after much inquiry, that 
there were some heaps on the right bank, 
at the distance of some miles from Hil- 
lah, between the village of Karakoolee 
and the river. I accordingly rode to 
them, and perceived that, for the space 
of about half a mile square, the country 
was covered with fragments of different 
kinds of bricks, but none of them led me 
to conclude that they were of the same 
size and composition as those found 
either at Belus’s tower, or the mound 
mentioned to be situated between it-and 
Hillah; L therefore returned, somewhat 
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“Having now gratified my curiosity in 
examining every mound or spot described 
either by Rennell, or pointed out by the 
natives as belonging to Babel, I next be- 
yan to search for the remains of the ditch 
and city-wall that had encompassed Ba- 
bylon, which was the principal object of 
my journey, and still remained to be ac- 
complished. Neither of these have been 
seen by any modern travellers, nor do 
they give any intimation that they had 
even looked forthem, All my inquiries 
amongst the Arabs on this subject com- 
pletely failed in producing the smallest 
effect, Desirous, however, of verifying 
the conjectures of Major Rennell, I com 
menced my search, first by riding five 
miles down the stream, and next by fol- 
lowing the windings of the river sixteen 
miles to the northward from Hillah, on 
the eastern side of the river. The west- 
ern I ranged exactly in the same manner, 
and discovered not the least appearance 
or trace of any deep excavation running 
in a line, or the remains of any rubbish 
or mounds that could possibly lead to a 
conclusion thateither a ditch or wall had 
existed within the range of twenty-one 
miles. On the western bank, in return. 
ing home, [ left the winding of the river, 
and proceeded in a straight line from the 
village of Karakoolee, fifteen miles to the 
northward and westward of Hillah, to 
the latter place. The next day I rode 
in a perpendicular direction from the 
river at Belus’s tower, six miles east and 
asimany west; so that, within a space of 
twenty-one miles in length, along the 
banks of the Euphrates, and twelve 
miles across it in breadth, I was unable 
to perceive any thing that could admit of 
my imagining that either a wall or ditch 
had existed within this extensive area, 
This leads, however, only to this conclu- 
sion ;—that, if any remains do exist, they 
must have been of greater circumference 
than is allowed by modern geographers, 
I may possibly have been deceived, but I 
spared no pains to prevent it; I never 
was employed in riding and walking less 
than eight hours a-day for six successive 
days, and upwards of twelve on the 
seventh, 

“That part of the Euphrates which lies 
between Karakoolee and Hillah, a dis- 
tance of upwards of sixteen miles, winds 
extremely, and particularly where it 
passes Belus’s tower a quarter of a mile 
distant. Arguing from the well esta- 
blished fact, that streams, on so soft a 
bottom and level a surface, in the course 
ot years change their beds, we may, 
without violating ‘a presume 
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that the Euphrates had anciently flowe 
between Belus’s tower and the other lane 
mound lying about three quarters of 
mile to the west of it, mentioned in this 
account as the one with the walls of , 
large house still standing in it, and the 
decayed tree; for, where the remains of 
the palace could have been situated, 
not at this mound, I am at a loss to coy. 
jecture. But if we admit that the rive; 
may have changed its course from what 
it held in those ancient times, and that it 
now flows to the westward of both the 
palace and the tower, instead of passing 
between them, as it is said to have done, 
the positions of the palace and tower are 
then exactly marked by these two 
mounds; for, with the exception of 
Niebuhr’s watch-tower, mentioned in my 
first day’s excursion, there is not a single 
mound on the western bank to be found, 
nor do the natives ever procure any bricks 
from that side, though the principal part 
of the town of Hiliah is situated on it. If 
this cunjecture be admissible, then the 
ancients and moderns agree in their ac 
counts of this far-famed city with regard 
to the site of its two principal edifices; 
but if it be rejected as improbable, we 
still remain as much in the dark as ever, 
when we come to look for the remains of 
the palace. I shall however lay no 
stress upon what I have here advanced, 
but only offer it as a conjecture that 
struck me as probable, from the modern 
appearances of the river, ruins, and coun 
try in their vicinity, at the time I was 
examining them.” 

The author having taken his survey in 
every thing worthy of notice, concludes 
with equally important observations on 
the probable dimensions of the Babylo- 
nian tower, and the several kinds of bricks 
found; and lastly, notices the navigation 
of the country. 

“ Della Valle and Beauchamp make 
the square of the tower of Belus from 
six hundred and forty to six hundred and 
sixty feet. 1 paced the circumference, 
and found the four faces amount to nine 
hundred paces, or 2,250 feet: the slope, 
as you descend the face, is gradual, and 
generally easy. We might not have 
measured it exactly at the same place; 
but the difference which appears between 
us is immaterial, as a lapse of two centu 
ries may in all probability have occ 
sioned ‘considerable alterations. The 
altitude of the south-west angle, which !s 
the loftiest part of the whole, is com- 
puted at two hundred feet. I had 0 
means of ascertaining the truth of this, 
but should imagine it is fully that " 
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Della Valle mentions two kinds of bricks, 
furnace-baked and sun-dried ; and Beau- 
champ met only with the former. I saw 
both these, and another sort of deep-red, 
apparently highebuked, the colour of an 
English brick. his latter is inthe great- 
est abundance at Niebuhr $s watch-tower, 
and generally has an inscription on it, but 
in asmall character. I could not procure 
apy of this kind whole; they were always 
in small pieces. ~The tower of Belus, 
che mound opposite to it, and the watch- 
tower, had these two kinds used in their 
construction ; but the large clay sun-dried 
brick was to be found only at Belus’s 
tower, the whole interior body of which 
was composed of it; and the employment 
of reeds and bitumen as a cement, ap- 
pears to have been bur seldom intro- 
duced in other parts of the rumms, except 
at the one denomimated the tower of 
Belus, where it. was universally seen as 
the cement ‘or the sun dried brick, and 
at every Course 5 4 hereas, at Aggurkeef, 
near Bagdad, which is certainly a Baby- 
lonis building, i ts found at every sixth, 
seventh, and eighth course, though the 
same sort of brick is used in the building, 
The reeds and bitumen were evidently 
but seldom used with the furnace-baked, 
which [ observed most generally ce- 
mented with a thin layer of lime and 
sand, The dimensions of the bricks 
were,—clay sun-dried, four inches seven- 
tenths thick, seventeen inches and a half 
broad ; furnace- baked, three inches thick, 
twelve inches braad, and generally weigh. 
€d thirty-one pounds, 

“The Euphrates, as far as Korna,which 
is one hundred and twenty miles from 
the head of the Persian Gulf, is navigable 
for vessels of three lhuudred--tons, -and 
from thence to Hillah, boats not exceed- 
lig eighty can come up during six months 
inthe year. Their construction is singu- 
lar: they have one very large mast with 
afatteen sail; the body almost a_halt- 
moon, no keel, and a rudder of the most 
awkward shape: the hull is extremely iil 
constructed, the ribs and planks being 
roughly nailed together, and the outside 
Covered with bitumen. When they are 
going to Korna or Bussora from Hillah, 
they sal if the wind be fair, or float 
down the streain if it be foul, In re- 
turnivg oF ascending the stream, they 

ve one end of a long rope tied to the 
head of the Mast, four or six men take 
hold of the other ead, and by this means 
pull her against the current. 

“Ttis curious to ubserve, notwithstand- 

g the lapse of ayes, how some local 

Customs and usages continue in practice. 
Montuny Mac. No, 337. 
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The circular boats made of reeds, and in 
form of a shield, which attracted the no- 
tice of Herodotus so much, and which, in 
his time, were used on the river between 
Babylon and Armenia, differ hardly at 
all from those in use at the present day; 
which perfectly agree with the descrip- 
tion given by that venerable historian. 
Another curious method of navigation 
exists in these times, which is noticed as 
early as the time of Xenophon. Mer- 
chants in Armenia, when embarking on 
the Tigris, collect a great number of 
goat-skins, which, having inflated, they 
fasten together, forming a kind of square 
raft; these are from fitty to a hundred in 
number; over thew are placed mats, 
then the merchand:ze, and upon the top 
of all, the owners aud passengers, It is 
then set edritt, and, floating down the 
Streain, it occasionally stukes against 
islands and shallow parts of the river, the 
bottom of which being of a soft nature, 
seldom destroys the skins. 

“©The flowing of the tide at Korna is a 
Singular sight: i prevails agaist the 
stream of the Euphrares, but finds the 
current of the Tigris too powerful ; and, 
as you stand at the confluence of the two 
rivers, you see the flood-tide flowing up 
the Euphrates on the one hand, and 
forced back by the strength of the Tigris 
on the other, forming, by this contrary 
direction of two currents, a violent eddy 
between them. The tides of the Persian 
Gulf are sensibly felt in the Euphrates 
twenty miles above Korna, or one hune 
dred and forty miles from the mouth of 
the river. The depth of the river at fil. 
lah, fiom what I could collect from the 
natives, exceeds forty feet when nearly 
full: at the time I saw it, the surface of 
the stream was within three feet of the 
edge of the bank, and mast, I should 
conceive, have been fully of that depth. 
It had arrived very nearly at its greatest 
height, this being the period of its annual 
swell, It is broader, but not so rapid, as 
the Dijla or Tigris: that part of it be- 
uween Karakoolee and the mounds was 
very varrow: after which, as it ap- 
proaches Hillah, it widens considerably, 
and close tothe mound it forms a sudden 
bend, fowing almost between the tower 
of Belus and the large mound opposite 
to it; which appearance and formation 
induced me to hazard a conjecture that 


it might formerly have passed between > 
them, instead of running to the west--, 


ward of them both, as it now does, The 
inundations of the river do not tend to 
fertilize the land; the cultivation ts car- 


ried on entirely by irrigation, the water 
X being 
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being thrown up into a trough by means 
of a very siinple machine constructed on 
the edge of the bank, and easily worked 
by: one man; thence. it 1s conducted 


‘throuvh narrow channels to any part of 


the fields, The perpendicular mud pil- 
jars upon which the Cross-bar rests are 
about two feet in diameter, and the 
basket that takes up the water is of an 
oval form, three feet long by sixteen or 


. eighteen inches broad, made of reeds, 


and covered with bitumen, 

“ Onaccountot the decayed stateof the 
water-courses, cultivation is confined to 
the banks of tle riser, and the few ca 
nals that admit the water at the annual 
ince@ase of the river:—thus that coun- 
try, which has been considered the riche 
estin the world, has more the appearance 
of a desert, than of lands that had fore 
merly yielded fourhundred-fold to the in- 
dustry of the husbandman, 

“Tt is worthy of remark, that after 
leaving Korna, which is situated forty 
miles above Bussora, at the confluence 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, no date- 
trees are to be seen on the banks of the 


latter river; and that the sides of the 


former are lined with them up ta. Baby- 


‘lon, and even a very considerable dis 


tance above it. The date-fruit to the 
present day constitute so essential a part 


‘of the food of the inhabitants, that it 


may, without any impropriety of either 
language or ideas, be esteemed the bread 


‘of the people; and from it also a fer- 


~-- 


mented hquor is made, into which ani- 
sced is put, to give it a flavour, It is 
well kuown that the ancients were not 
very delicate wiih regard to the flavour 
of their wines, and that any fermented 
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liquor passed under that denominatin, 
The Babylonians, however, might hare 
possessed the art of extracting the sap 
and making a liquor of it, ora wine, “* 
Herodotus would bave called it, by fer. 


_mentation,—an art which the Arabs oj 


the present day are unacquainted with, 

 Hillah, which isin lat, $2° 28'N,, ol. 
served by Niebuhr, and said to be built 
on the site of ancient Babylon, is a good. 
sized town, containing from ten to twelve 
thousand mhalutants, with the Euphrates 
fluwing through the midst of it, Thetwo 
divisions of the place communicate by 
means of a bridge of boats of a very rude 
construction, and connected. with each 
other by a couple of large iron chains, 
and platforms of date-trees, imats, and 
mud, A great number of date-trees are 
interspersed amongst the buildings, which, 
at a distance, give 1: the appearance of 
large town situated in the midst of a 
grove, 

* The road to it from Bagdad is good, 
and the surrounding country, as far as 
the eye can reach, perfectly flat, inter. 
sected with canals, which had been cu 
formerly across the Jezzera from the 
Tigris to the Euphrates, but at present 
they can only be traced by their decayed 
banks, 

“The climate of this country has beeu 
considered particularly clear, fine, ani 
healthy, though extremely hot, from Apul 
to October; and the water oft the Eu. 
phrates is held in almost as high estima 
tion at the present day by the Arabs, a 
that of the Choaspes (the modern he 
roon) was regarded by the imperial lors 
of Ecbatana in ancient umes.’’ 
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T affords us great pleasure to be abie 
to state, that advices have been re- 
ceived of the arrival of Capt. Parry's 
expedition of Discovery at the mouth of 
Copper-Mine River, in the North Ame- 
rican Ocean. A setter has. been pub- 
Inhed in that most respectable paper, 
tha Dublin Evening Post, from a Mr, 
M‘Tarisu, of Montveal, giving an ac- 
count of the ariival of au overland mes- 
senger, and mentioning the name of 
Hoffer, as the officer who employed him 
an evident corruption of the name all 
laeut. Horpser, who is with the ships 
Doubis have been. raised, because other 
letters from Montreal do not mention 
this; but the omission only proves the 


iynorance or want of public feeling of 
the silent waters. In such matiers, oe 
positive assertion is worth a hundred 
negatives, . Besides, it is manifest, that 
if the ships had vot found a passage oul 
of Baffin’s Bay, by the « hannel so fuiy 
described in Fisher’s account of the fas’ 
Voyage, there was nothing to prevent 
their return to Europe in October. We 
entertain, therefore, nu doubt of the suc 
Cessiul progress of the enterprising "atl 
gators, and ahat our next acceunt ¢! 
them wiil be overland from Kamschath@, 
erin the publication of another. marr 
tive of Mr. Fisper, the surgeon of Capt. 
Parry’s ship, in the Journal of New 
Voyages. ‘he mouth of Cone 
iv 
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River i$ in latitude 699 and sons 
110; that is, 3° north of Icelani, ate 
149 south of the north cape of Norway. 
Jlearne, Mackenzie, and ot hers, describe ' 
tribes of Indians “as living: in the vicinity : 
avd, as the ships are fully provided, we 
conceive no doubt can be enteriaincd 
that they are safe, and that they will live 
to enjoy tie glory of the enterprise, and 
the bounty offered by Parhament. 

It is well known, that it was judici- 
ously arranged that an expedition should 
procecd by land-trom Hudson's Bay, to 
meet the nautical expedition, and CO- 
operate with them. The following letter 
frau the land expedition, bas appeared: 
ya one of the Journals: 

Aug. 27,1819; at sea. 

After passing the southérn part of 
Greenland, named Cape Farewell, we 
met with much ice; but, as it did not lie 
taick, little difficuity was experienced in 
forcing a Way through it; nor did it prove 
so great an impediment as the contrary 
winds, which still continued to thwart us. 
Near the Gieenland coast, the streams or 
fields of ice consisted of a collection of 
loove and comparatively flat pieces, more 
or less densely compacted together, ac- 
cording to the state of the weather; but, 
on approaching the shores of Labrador, 
we teil in with matty icebergs, or large 
Huating fields of ice. 

lu these straits the Hudson’s-bay vessels 
are generally visited by a tribe of Esqui- 
Wsaux, Wao frequent the shores during 
summer, and come off to the ships for the 
purpose of bartering their whole wealth, 
Which consits in whale and seal blubber, 
lor non, which has become an article of 
the first consequence to them. Accord- 
ely, one day when we were above twenty 


miles trom the shore, these poor creatures ° 


ventured off in their skin-eanves, puiling 
with the utmost anxiety to reach the ves- 
‘els. It sometimes happens, when the 
ships have a fair wmd, that they ruw past 
the Esquimaux haunts without stopping : 
in the present instance, however, we were 
detained by light contrary winds, which 
cnabied them to overtake us; and, when 
they did so, they expressed so much joy 
and exultation, that it was easy to con- 
celve how great their disappointment 
must have been when they missed us. In 
4 short time we were surrounded by thirty 
cane Canoes, each cariying one man, 
“aa, — cargo of merchandize, 
al i) their great satisfaction, they 
henge . exchanged for pieces of iron 

*» Kiives, saws, hatchets and har- 
Poons, and tin-pots, ‘The wind conti- 


n RB 3s , 
iy. Coutrary daring the remainder of 


and 
Port 
hive | 


eave the women of the tribe an Op- 
uty to come off, which they did, in 
arse Canoes framed ‘like the large one 
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of-skins, but open,.and each capable: of ’ 


' carrying from. twenty ‘to thitty people. 


The oars. were pulled by women, but there 
was an old man in each boat: to direct « 
theme: As:they brought off:a great many 
children, I suppose we saw the whole « 
tribe, amounting to nearly 200 souls.: 

August 31: York Factory.—We have | 
laudeu here im safety; find thé country 
more pleasant than we expected; and have 
béen told that the difficulties of travelling « 
lr this country have been exaggerated. | 


Two othcr Books of the Historical 
Memoirs of Napoleon, by Urmsecr, are | 
in Europe; and one of them inay be ex- 
pected soon to appear, The other is res 
tarded by the cupidity of the person, 
who undertook to convey it to Europe; , 
and who demands, as a.personal douceur 
for the right of publication, no less than 
4,000 pounds sterling. | 

Mr. Forster, the much.admired au- 
thor of Essays on “ Decision of Charac- 
ter,” &c. has in the press, and will pub- 
lish in a few weeks, an Essay on the 
Evils of Popular Ignorance ; in an octavo 
volume. 

Mr. Saarnon Turner’s third edition 
of the History of the Anglo-Saxons, in 
three volumes octavo, is nearly ready. It. 
will contain an addition of several ob- 
servations and dialogues of King Alfred 
on the subjects discussed by Buethius, a 
fuller analysis of the heroic poem of 
Beowulf, a larger view of the Witenae 
gemot or Anglo-Saxon Parliament, and a 
detail of the population of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The amusing tourist, Dr. Syntax, bas 
extended his peregrinations to France, 
where there is indeed ample scope for his 
descriptive powers. A tour in search 
of the- Grotesque, is a happy idea; and— 
we doubt not, that the learned Doctor, . 
in his poetical survey of Paris, will af- 
ford us a inuch more entertaining picture 
than has yet been furnished of that most 
fascinating capital, not excepting even 
the sallies of fancy which have ema- 
nated from the lively author of “ The 
Fudge Family.” . 

Mr. J. P. Neace is proceeding in the 
third volume of his work of Noblemen’s, 
and Gentlemen’s Seats in the United 
Kingdom, The work is published in. 
mouthly numbers, quarto and octavo, 
and wil', when complete, form six vo. 
lumes, viz. four being views in England. 
and Wales, one in Scotland, and one im 
Ireland, : 

The same tasteful author will also 
publish on the 1st of April, No. IX. of 
the History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
Church of S:. Peter’s, Westminster, The 
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whole will be completed in twelve nuim- 
bers, with sixty highly-finished engrav- 
ings by J. and H, Lekeux, Woolnoth, 
Scott, &c. &c. from drawings by himself. 

The third volume of the Classical New 
Novels, called “The Circulating Li- 
brary,” will appear on the 15th of March, 
and will consist of a work of great interest. 

Mr. Nicno ts is preparing for publica. 
tion, a Fourth Volume of bis voluminous 
though curious Illustrations of the Lite- 
rary History of the Eighteenth Century. 

Mr. Wittiam Turner has in the 
press, in three octavo volumes, a Jour- 
nal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt, and the 
Holy Land; with excursions tothe River 
Jordan, and along the banks of the Red 
Sea to Mount Sinai, 

Mr. A. Taytor’s long-expected work 
on the subject of Coronations, is an- 
nounced for immediate publication, under 
the title of The Glory of Regality. As 
the important constitutional solemnity of 
which it treats will soon engross much of 
the public attention, the work will doubt- 
less be receivedwith considerable interest, 

A Picturesque Tour from Geneva 
over Mount Simplon, to Milan, in one 
volume imperial octavo, is in preparation, 
This work, which cannot fail to claim the 
particular attention of the continental 
traveller, will contain thirty-six coloured 
engravings of the most interesting sce- 
nery in that romantic tract, and especi- 
ally the most striking points of view in 
the new road over the Simplon. 

Six monthly Parts are about to appear 
of Picturesque Illustrations of Buenos 
Ayres and Monte Video, consisting of 
twenty-four views and faithful represen- 
tions of the costumes, manners, &ec. of 
the inhabitants of those cities and their 
environs; taken on the spot by E. BF, 
Vivat, esq. and accompanied with de. 
scriptive leiter-press, 

A satirical work is in the press, under 
the title of Sketches from St. George’s 
Fields; by Gioncroxe pt Caster Cur. 
Uso, with twenty vignettes from the 
author’s designs, 

Mr. Asbury, surgeon, of Enfield, is 
preparing tor the press, An 
Croup; which has for 
illustration of a new and s 
of treating that disease. 

Tour through Normandy, to he illus- 
trated by humerous etchings of auntie 
quities, and other interesting subjects, by 
Dawson Turner, esq. of Yarmouth is 
in the press. , 

A new edition of D 
the United Kingdom 
mn a few days, 


Essay on 
us object the 
uccesstul mnnude 


ebrett’s Peerage of 
, Will be published 
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The next Number of the Journal gf 
New Voyages and ‘Travels, will consis, 
of a Tour through Spain, by Mr. Gag. 
HAM, during the Peninsular war, 

Mr. James Witson has in the press 
A Journal of two successive Tours upon 
the Continent, performed in the years 
1816, 1817, and 1818; containing an 
account of the principal places in the 
South of France, of the great road over 
the Alps, and of the chief cities and most 
interesting parts of Italy; accompanied 
with occasional remarks, historical and 
critical. 

Mr, T. L. Bicknewt, of Greenwich, 
will shortly publish a volume of Original 
Misce'lanies, in verse and prose, 

It appears, from the Eighth Report of 
the National Society, that there are 1467 
schools on Dr. BELL’s system; and, from 
the Fourteenth Report of the British and 
Foreign School Society, that there are 
297 schools upon the Lancasterian plan; 
making a total, upon the new system, 
of 1764 schools. 

The Heraldic Visitation of the Coun- 
ty Palatine of Durham, by William 
Flower, esq. in 1575, containing vp- 
wards of fifty pedigrees of the principal 
families of the county, each embellished 
with a wood-cut of the arms and quar- 
terings then entered, and a beautiful en- 
graved title-page, from a design by Wil- 
liment, is preparing for publication ; edit- 
ed by Nicnoras JonN PHILIPSON, e354 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Mr. JAMES KENNEY will soon pub- 
lish, in octavo, Valdi, or the Libertine’s 
Son, a poem, in five parts. 

The colossal head of Memnon, which 
has been recently deposited in the ninth 
room of the British Museum, weighs fours 
teen tons, and iscomposed of a solid piece 
of granite, the head of which is of a flesh- 
colour, and the lower part of a dark- 
grey, The face has been lately touched 
over with the chisel; but it was, when 
found, in a fine state of preservation: 
this may be owing in a great degree (0 
the hardness of the stone of which it's 
made. The features of the face, l- 
though not very beautiful, are admirably 
fine, when compared with those of the 
ugly Egyptian deities placed in the same 
room, Tie chin, which projects very 
litle, rests upon an oblong square, which 
terminates in the upper part of the body. 
The ears are somewhat large for the head. 
The lips are broad, large, and flat, 2" 
do not appear sufficiently round. The 
neck is short, and is not in very perfect 
unison with the size of the body. The 
extremities of the hood lap over the 
shoulders 
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shoulders on each side, in the Egyptian 
The left shoulder was split off in 
a transverse direction ; but it Is now pro- 
perly joined to the body. At the back 
if the head are several hieroglyphics, 
‘ascribed, no doubt, in honour of this 
deity, to whom was dedicated the build- 
ing called the Mcmnomium at Thebes, 
from the ruins of which this colossal 
fragment was brought about two years 
age. ; 
An historical work on the Persecu- 
tions in France, isin preparation, by the 
tev, MaRK WILKs. 

Mr. B. Hutcurnson, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, has in the 
press, Hiustrations of Cases of Tic Dou- 
lovreux successfully treated, 

Mr. B. Wansury is preparing for the 
press, an Historical Research concerning 
the most ancient Congregational Church 
in England, shewing the claim of the 
church of Union-street, in the Borough of 
Southwark, to that distinction. 

In the course of the month will be 
published, in demy octavo, the first Part 
of a History of England during the Reign 
of George the Third, from the pen of Mr. 
RonertT ScoTt. The work will be em- 
bellished with numerous portraits and 
other engravings, 

A Morning paper of Tuesday, January 
11,1820, contained the following extract 


style. 


ofa letter, dated Berlin, December 28, 


1819; “ The police has seized, in 
all the booksellers shops in this city, the 
work of M. BRENNECK which was ad- 
vertised some time ago in several jours 
nals, A Proof from the Bible that Christ, 
alter his Crucifixion, remained twenty- 
‘even years upon Earth, aud promoted in 
silence the good of Humanity.” 

The Rev. J. Grtpart, of Dublin, has 
m the press, and will shortly publ sh, a 
Series of connected Lectures on the Holy 
Bible revealed by God for Man. 

Mr. PHILIP, of Liverpool, is about to 
publisha new Life of Whitefield, the ma- 
terials of which have been collected from 
various British and American sdurces. 

_Early in the month will appear, Chevy 
Chace, the second edition, with other 
Poems. 

_ Mr. Goruam’s History of St. Neovs, 
ina thick octavo volume, is expecied tu 
appear in the present month. 

A new edition of Dr. BisseTT’s His- 
tory of the Reign of George the Third, 
continued to his death, is in forwardness, 

The second edition of Dr, AIKIN’s 
Annals of the Reign of George the Third, 
ips down to the time of his death, 
* €spected in the course of a month. 
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Mr. Tyson has in the press, Elements 
of the History of Civil Governments, with 
an account of the present state and dis- 
tinguishing features of the governments 
how in existence. 

Captain Grrrarp, R.N. has in the 
press, and nearly ready for publication, 
a new edition, with considerable addi- 
tions, of his Remonstrance of an Uni- 
tarian, addressed to the Bishop of Sx. 
David's, 

RUSSIA, 

A collection of nearly 500 Persian, 
Arabic, and Turkish MSS, has been add- 
ed at once to the treasures already poss 
sessed by the Asiatic Museum of the Pe- 
tersburgh Academy. They were col- 
Jected in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, 
by a person versed in those languages, 
namely, M. Rousseau, formerly the 
Consul-general of France at Aleppo, and 
since at Bagdad, and taken to France, 
where they were immediately purchased 
for Russia before any competition arose 
from other countries. The Asiatic Mus 
seum, which was already distinguished by 
its fine collection of Chinese, Japanese, 
Mantchou, Mongol, Kalmuck, and Tun- 
gusian writings, as well as of Oriental 
coins and antiquities, has, by this sud- 
den and great addition of Mussulman 
MSS. gained in wulity as much as it has 
acquired in bigher rank among similar 
collections in foreign countries. 

The periodical publications under the 
patronage aud sanction of the Russian 
vovernment are as fellows: 1. The 
Petersburgh Journal, published by the 
Academy of Sciences, in the Russian and 
German languages, is one of the aldest 
journals in Russia. 2. The Moscow 
Journal, published by the University. 
§. Fhe Casan Journal, compiled by the 
professors of the University; and similar 
journals are published at Riga, Wilna, 
Charkow, Astrakan, and at other chief 
cities, There are also, Le Cunservateur 
Imperial, printed in French, under the 
direction of the minister for foreign at- 
fairs; the Journal of the Senate, in Rus- 
sian and German; the Nortivern Post, 
or New Petersburgh Journal, by the m:- 
nistrv tor the home departwent: i com. 
prises news, economy, technology, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce. The Russian 
Invalid, or Military Journal, is entrusted 
to a Committee, and appears daily, can- 
taining the Emperor’s orders of the dav, 
military promotions, with intelligence, as 
well political as literary; and Memuirs 
of the Admiralty Department, which 
contains whatever is interesting to the 


Russian navy. 
SWEDES. 
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SWEDEN. 

The Universities of Sweden are ina 
very flourishing state. Lo the first quar- 
ter of last year the number of students 
at Upsal amount d to 1,197, and those 
of Lund to 600. The whole of the estas 
blishments of the kingdom professing to 
communicate classical education, cone 
tained $,485 scholars. ‘Ihese establish- 
ments cost the state annually about 
60,0001, 

GERMANY. 

The rich collection of M. GreseKke 1s 
at length transferred to the Emperor’s 
Museum at Vienna. Ia 1813, M. de 
Schreibers, Director of the Cabinet of 
Natural History in thatcity, prevailed on 
Profersor Gieseke to collect all the re- 
warkable oljects brought away in his 
different vovayes to Greenland, Iceland, 
Denmark, Scotland, and [reland, forthe 
sake of having them removed to Vienna, 
He fixed on Copenhagen as the point 
trom which the transportation might 
most easily be made, through Llamburgh, 
Leip-iy, and Ratisbon, They have ac. 
cordingly been expedited, and an exhibi- 
tion of them since made in a hal! of the 
Imperial Chateau. They consist of, 1, 
An ethnographical collection of a hun- 
dred afd seventy-five articles of costume, 
arms, furniture, utensils, &c. both orivi- 
nal aud in models, This collection is an 
‘Appendaye to another of a similar de- 
scription, already made from among the 
natives of the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, 2 A collection of skulis, and 
other parts of animals of the North Seas, 
which, trom their enormous size or pare 
ticular structure, cannot be preserved en. 
tire in cab:nets.—the narval, whales, dol. 
plins, seals, Mc. 3S. A collection of 
peltry; and also of the skins of seals, 
arctic foxe$, and birds. 4. Some paris 
Of avimals preserved in spirits of wine; a 
number of shells and mollusce ; more 
thao two hundred species of dried plants, 
We. o. A Cc siderable proportion of 
minerals, under the respective divisions 
ot worth and south Greenland, Iceland, 
wig and, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
azpresate ota | these colle cuions forms a 
series of UO2 preces, the mean value of 
Which inay be estimated at six or seve 
thousand florins, 


FRANCE, 

A memorial of some interest has been 
‘esemted to the French Chamber of 

Jepulies, on the subject of w 1 

, wroucht. 
bridges, by M P Ka “e yrte 
ees, by M. POYETT, architect to the 
Minister of the Luterior and to the Cham- 
ber, and a member of the lustitute 
te ” ‘ 
{ propose,” sayshe, “ to substitute for 
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stone bridges, (the ENOrMOuS expenses: 
winch renders the construction of a4 
adequate number inpracticable, ) bridves 
of wrought-iron, which are as strotig as 
stone bridges, and may be built at one. 
filth of the expense. If, instead of con. 
structing these iron bridges on stone piles, 
wood were substituted for the stone, the 
expense would be ‘diminished one-halj; 
aid thus we might have ten woodes 
bridges for one of stone. The principal 
advantages of the bridgés are: 1. Great 
strength; each arch bearing the weight’ 
of a million of killogrammes, (984 tons, 
7 cwt.), without the’ necessity of con. 
structing abutments for the support of 
thelastarch, 2. The piles may be raised 
at the distance of thirty or forty metres, 
(98 to 130 feet,) from each other, which 
must of course diminish expense, and ‘fa. 
ciliate navigation, 3. The bridge may 
be constructed with great expedition, 
because the iron is wrought in the usual 
way, and only a slight scaffold is requisite’ 
for raising it. +. Lt may be’ repaired 
without obstructing the fuot-path or car 
riave-way. 5. [t may be raised or low- 
ered at pleasure, leaving only the piles 
standing, which must prove a vast ad- 
vantage on frontier rivers in time of war, 
6. A portion of the bridge may be raised 
between two piles, sufficient for the pas- 
sage of ships.” 

A report has lately been made to the 
Society of Education at Paris by M. 
Jomarp, from which it appears, that the 
number of schools already established fer 
boys is 41, and for girls, 22. These schools 
are capable of affording accommodation 
to about 6,600 scholars. The whole 
number of schools in France 1s said to 
be upwards of 1,000 ; of which 360 are 
included in M. Jomard’s report. Of 
these 45 are instituted for girls; and the 
whole of them might instruct 40,600 
scholars, or about 115 per school. On 
July 1, 1818, there were under instruc 
tion 19,175 children. There is also an- 
other description of schools, established 
Ly ‘the Brethren of the Christian Faith. 
These, inthe course of three years, have 
increased from 60 to 142; and, in the 
year 1818, they had 25,000 pupils. 

Portable reservoirs of hot-water for 
sale have been contrived and brought 
into use at Paris. The inventor, M. 
Vacetre, has reduced the consumption 
of tuel to the least possible quantity F 
quired to produce a certain eect. He 
kindles a fire in a stove, surrounded by 4 
great’ mass of water, aud, by dexterous: 
management, raises this mass tO 90° ol 
heat m a few minutes, and at crifling 
expense, 
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expense. This machine being placed on 
wheels, the proprietor loses no time ; his 
water heating as he travels, is soon 
in a state of ebullition. He offers to con- 


tract on the lowest terms with ‘all pere— 


sons wanting hot water, whether for 
scrubbing houses, washing of linen, boil. 
ing, brewing, or personal cleanliness. 
As personal bathing is much practised at 
Paris, M, Valette carries with him what 
he calis a bugnoire, made of varnished 
leather, supported by slight iron bars, 
The patent has been extended to Eng- 
land, and promises great utility. 
ITALY. 

The scarch of the Tiber has commenced 
at Rome, but it is said with but little 
success. The excavations at Pompeia 
are carried on very successfully ; and se- 
veral new edifices are said to have been 
discovered in the street which leads to 
the Temple of Isis, to that of Hercules, 
and to the Theatre. Some surgical in- 
struments of good workmanship are said 
tohave been found, 

There has recently been discovered in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan a mea- 
nuscript copy of the I!iad of Homer ot 
the fourth century, with sixty pictures, 
equally ancient, The characters are 
square capitals, according to the usage 
of the best ages, without distinction of 
words, without accents or the aspirates ; 
that is to say, without any sign of the 
modern Greek orthography. The pic- 
tures are upon vellum, and represent the 
principal circumstances mentioned in the 
Thad, M. Ancero, Maso, professor at 
the Ambrosian College, has caused the 
manuscript to be printed in one volume, 
with the eng:avings from the pictures, 
and the numerous scholia attached to 


the manuscript. These new scholia fill 


more than thirty-six pages in large folio; 
they are all of a very ancient period, and 
the greater part of them are by authors 
anterior to the Christian era and to 
the school of Alexandria. The authors 
quoted are one hundred and forty in 
humber, whuse writings have been lost, 
Or are entirely unknowo. The manus 
ale however, does not contain the 
vad entire, but only the fragments which 
reiate to the pictures, 
VENICE, 

Axprs Mustroripr, well known asa 
respectable historiographer, and espe- 
_~ by the publication of the fragments 

several Greek unpublished authors, 
has fixed his residence in Venice. He 


‘ad been some time at Vienna to con= 


ie the rich cabinet of medals in that 
pital, previous to the completion of the 
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third volume of his great work, entitled 
Illustrazioni Corcyrese, the first volume 


of which was published in. 1811, at 


Milan, and was followed by a second in 
1817. Thethird volume is appropriatedta 
the monies of Corcyra, at present Corfu, 
the birth-place of the author, He had 
been appointed by the public authorities 
of bis country Historiographer of the 
Ionian Isles, 
UNITED STATES, 

We are under obligations, (says Dr. 
Stturman,) to Mr. Pelatiah Perit, of 
New York, for a collection of specimens 
of siliceous petrifactions of wood from 
Antigua. Their characters are indub- 
table: the distinct ligneous layers corres- 
ponding with the annual growth, the me- 
dullary prolongations, the knots formed 
by branches, the cracks, and the bark, are 
all distinctly visible. Some of the pieges 
are ponderous portions of large trees. 
As to the mineralizing matter, it is evi- 
dently siliceous, and the specimens are 
principally the holzstein of Werner: crys- 
tals of quartz are apparent in the cavities ; 
some parts are agatized, and veins of 
chaicedony occasiunally pervade the fis- 
sures, They are not impressible by steel, 
and give fire with it... According to the 
information of Mr, Perit, they are scat- 
tered over the surface of the island.of 
Antigua, with a profusion hardly less 
than that which Hornemann observed of 
the same mineral, during his travels over 
the eastern part of the great African 
desert. 

In North America, the peach-tree, in 
different latitudes, flowers as follows: 

Places. Lat, Peuach-tree in bloss. 
Fort Claiborne, 

Alba.Ter. ++ 51°50’ March 4 
Charleston, S,C, S52 44 e+eees © 129 
Richmond, Vir, 37 40 --++¢+ 23 Ap. 4 
Lexington, Ky. 58 6 April+ 6 45 
Baltimore, Md. 39 21 e++++* 9 
Philadelphia, P. 39 56 e+ese* 15 
New York, N.Y. 40 42 eeeees 24 2 
Boston, Mass.-- 42 23. May 9 
Albany, Ni Y. «+ 43 39 seeees 12 
Brunswick, Me. 43 55 eeeees 16 
Montreal, Cav. 45 S5eeeeee 120 

Thirty-five steam-boats are now in 
operation on the river Mississippi and 
its tributary streams, from 40 to 400 tons, 

In the Choctaw country, 130 miles 
northeeast of Natchez, a part of the pub 
lic road is rendered remarkable by the 
periodical return of a poisonous and de- 
structive fly which destroys horses. It 
always appears when the cold weather 
commences, in December, and as inva- 
riably disappears on the approach of 
warm weather, about the first of ae * 
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In the winter of 1816, it was stated that 
from thirty to forty travelling horses were 
destroyed. Its colour is a dark-brown ; 
it has an elongated head, with a small 
and sharp proboscis, and is In size be- 
tween the ynat and musquite. When it 
alizhts upon a horse, if darts through the 
hair mu blise a gnat, and never quits 
ts hold until removed by torce, When 
a horse stops t> dink, swarms fly about 
the head, and crowd into the mouth, 
nostrils, and ears; hence it 1s supposed 
the poison is communicated imwardly, 
Whether this be true or not, the most 
fatal consequences result. 
SS UTH AMERICA. 

Thee dreadtul earthquakes took place 
at Coprave on he Sd, 41h, and 11th of 
April. The whe city is said to have 
been destroyed by these awful visitations, 
More thau thee thousand persons were 
traversing the neighbouring plans, Aying 
from the desolation which had been pros 
duced, It appears, according to all the 
accuunts, that the inhabitants had time 
to save their lives, but only their lives, 


WEST INDIES. 

Sugar-cane plants to the number of 
several thousand, and of the species 
called Otahene, have been lately trans- 
ported from Cayenne to Guadaloupe, and 


distributed among the planters of Basse 
Terre and Point-a-pitre. 


The plant ratanhia, discovered some - 


years ago in Peru, is considered, the 

more itis known, as an excellent tonic 

and corroborant, Both the root and the 

extract have been used very successfully 

by the physicians, ; 
AFRICA, 

M. GRaBerG writes from Tangiers, 
June 1, 1819, that, by drinking from four 
to eight ounces of olive-oil, a yreat num- 
ber of patients had been saved from death 
by the plague. The remedy acts genes 
rally as a sudoritic; an abundant sweat 
breaks out all over the budy, and the virus 
seems toissoe with itjand to lose its power, 


It sometimes proves vomitive 


| or pure 
gative ; 


but the sweating is most salutary, 
Ihe consul states a remarkable circuin- 
stance that happened at Tangiers. It is 
athrmed, that negroes who take the plazue 
never escape with lite. But two negroes, 
he says, who, on the access of the disor. 
der, took a strong dose of this oil, recos 
vered from the effects of the contagion, 
To render this remedy more ethicacious 


some use it as frictions or bath) 
terwally also; 


b 
AYS €x- 
} and some drink a decoce 
tion of alder; but the curative power is 
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in the sweating process brought on fy 
the oi'. ; 
The enterprising traveller, M;. 
RITCHIE, who proceeded, some tine 
since, with an expedition from Tripoii 
for the purpose of exploring the interio; 
of Africa, writes as follows,— Ag one 
of my friends desired me to give him, in 
writing, an account of what [ knew touch 
ing the petrified city, situated seventeen 
days journey from Tripoli by caravan to 
the south-east, and two days journey 
south from QOugueta, T told tim what] 
had heard from different persons, and 
particularly from the mouth of one man 
of credit, who had been onthe spot; that 
is to say, That it was a spacious city, of 
a round form, having great and small 
streets therein, furnished with shops, 
with a large castle magniticen ly built 
That he had seen there several sorts of 
trees, the most part olives and palins, all 
of stone, and of a blue, or rather lead, 
colour. That he saw also figures of men, 
in postures of exercising their different 
employments ; some holding in their 
hands staffs, others bread; every one 
doing something ; even women suckling 
their children; all of stone, That he 
went into the castle by three different 
gates, though there were many more; 
that there were guards at these gales, 
with pikes and javelins in their hands, 
In short, that he saw in this wonderful 
city many sorts of animals, as camel 
oxen, horses, asses, and sheep, aud va 
rious birds, all of stone, and of the colour 
above-mentioned.” 

Don Bapra, a Spanish general, whose 
daughter was married to the late Delis 
de Salis, and who is better known I 
Europe by the name of Aly-Bey, is 00" 
at Tripoli, whence he purposes to stl 
out on a new expedition into the interior 
of Africa, through the desert of Sahara. 

M. Moccren, not twenty-two years u! 
age, has penetrated into all the countrie 
watered by the Gambia and Rio Grande. 
Ile traced the sources of those rivers 
and entered the country of the southern 
Foulahs, proceeding as far as Tcembou, 
the capital, situated, according to pant 
Rennel, on the Rio Grande, in the teut! 
degree of longitude and the same : 
latitude, Afterwards, turning north, te 
discovered what he eonceives to be the 
true sources of the Senegal, more to the 
south than by the common reckonnt 
His guides refusing to go further, throug 
nations at war with each other, he aga" 
descended the Rio Grande, and returne 


by the isles Bisagos to Senegal! BRITISH 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


a 
acts PASSED tn the GOth YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in the 
SECOND SESSION of the SIXTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
eg 
The two following Statutes are given out of Rotation, on account of their temporary 
Iuterest and Importance. 


AP. VIII. For the more effectual 

Prevention and Punishment of 

Blasphemous and Seditious. Libels — 
Dee. 30. 

I. From and after the passing of this 
Act, in every case in which any verdict or 
judgment by default shall be had against 
any person for composing, printing, or 
publishing, any blasphemous libel, or any 
seditious libel, tending to bring into ha- 
tred or contempt the person of his Majes- 
ty, his heirs or snecessors, or the Regent, 
or the government and constitution of the 
United Kingdom, as by law established, or 
either House of Parliament, or to excite 
his Majesty's subjects to attempt the alte- 
ration of any matter in church or state, as 
by law established, otherwise than by 
lawful means, it shall be lawful for the 
judge, or the court before whom or in 
which such verdict shall have been given, 
or the court in which such judgment by 
default shall be had, to make an order 
for the seizure and carrying away and de- 
taining in safe custody, in such manner as 
shall he directed in such order, all copies 
of the libel which shall be in the possession 
of the person against whom such verdict 
or judgment shall have been had, or in the 
possession of any other person named in 
the order for his use; evidence upon oath 
having been previously given to the satis- 
faction of such court or judge, that a copy 
or copies of the said libel is or are in the 
possession of sach other person for the use 
of the person against whom such verdict 
or judgment shall have been had as afore- 
said; and in every such case it shall be 
lawtul for any justice of the peace, or for 
any Constable or other peace-officer acting 
lnder any such order, or for any person or 
persons acting with or in aid of any such 
Justice of the peace, constable, or other 
peace-officer, to search for any copies of 
such libel in any house, building, or other 
place whatsoever belonging to the person 
against whom any such verdict or judg- 
ment shall have been had, or to any other 
person so named, in whose possession any 
Coples of any such libel, belonging to the 
Person against whom any such verdict or 
judgment shail have been had, shall be; 
a Beli admission shall be refused or 
- hte ae — a reasonable time after 

2 aos ge ye first demanded, to enter 
baildies 'y Gay into any such house, 
wey or place whatsoever, and to carry 

vi Copies of the libel there found, 
“ONTHLY Mag. No. 537. 


and to detain the same in safe custody un- 
til the same shall be restored under the 
provisions of this Act, or disposed of ac- 
cording to any further order made in rela- 
tion thereto. 

II. Copies of libels so seized to be re- 
stored if judgment for detendant; other- 
wise to be disposed of as the Court shall 
direct. 

III. Court of Justiciary in Scotland to 
make order for seizing copies of libels, &c. 

IV. If any person shall, after the pass- 
ing of this Act, be legally convicted of 
having, after the passing of this Act, com- 
posed, printed, or published, any blasphe- 
mous libel, or any such seditious libel as 
aforesaid, and shall, after being so convict- 
ed, offend a second time, and be thereof 
legally convicted before any commission 
of Oyer and Terminer or gaol delivery, or 
in his Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench, 
such person may, on such second convic- 
tion, be adjudged, at the discretion of the 
Court, either to suffer such punishment as 
may now by law be inflicted in cases of 
high misdemeanors, or to be banished from 
the United Kingdom, and all other parts 
of his Majesty’s dominions, for such tern 
of years as the Court in which such con- 
viction shall take place shall order. 

V. In case any person so sentenced and 
ordered to be banished as aforesaid, shall 
not depart from this United Kingdom 
within thirty days after the pronouncing 
of such sentence and order as afoyesaid, 
for the purpose of going into such banish- 
ment as aforesaid, it shall and may be law- 
ful to and for his Majesty to convey such 
person to such parts out of the dominions 
of his said Majesty, as his Majesty, by 
and with the advice of his Privy Council, 
shall direct. 

VI. If any offender, who shall be so or- 
dered by any such Court as aforesaid to 
be banished in manner aforesaid, shall, af- 
ter the end of forty days from the time 
such sentence and order hath been pro- 
nounced, be at large within any part of 
the United Kingdom, or any other part of 
his Majesty’s dominions, without some 
lawful cause, before the expiration of the 
term for which such offender shall have 
been so ordered to be banished as afore- 
said, every such offender being so at large 
as aforesaid, being thereof lawfully con- 
victed, shall be transported to such place 
as shall be appointed by his Majesty for 


any term not exceeding fourteen years ; 
Y and 
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and such offender may be tried, either be- 
fore any justices ot assize, Over and Ter- 
miner, ereat sessions, or vaol delivery, for 
the county, city, liberty, borough, or 
place, where such offender shall be appre- 
hended and taken, or where he or she was 
sentenced to banishment; and the clerk 
of assize, clerk of the peace, or other clerk 
or officer of the court having the eustody 
of the records where such order of banish- 
ment shall have been made, shall, when 
thereunto required on his Majesty's be- 
half, make out and give a certificate m 
writing, signed by him, containing the ef- 
fect and substance only (omitting the for- 
mal part) of every mdictment and convic- 
tion of such offender, and of the order for 
his or her bamshment, to the justices of 
assize, Over and ‘Terminer, great sessions, 
or gaol delivery, where such offender shall 
be indicted, for which certificate six shil- 
lings and cight-pence, and no more, shall 
be paid, and which certificate shall be suf- 
ficient proof of the conviction and order 
for banisiiment of any such offender, 

Cap. IX. To subject certain Publica- 
tions to the Duties of Stamps upon News- 
papers, and to make other Regulations 
Sor restraining the Abuses arising from 
the Publication of Blasphemous and Se- 
ditious Libels —Dee. 30, 

I, Whereas pamphiets and printed pa- 
pers, containing observations upon public 
events and occurrences, tending to excite 
hatred and contempt of the government 
and constitution of these realms as by law 
established, and also vilifying our Holy 
Keligion, have lately been published in 
great numbers, and at very small prices; 
and itis expedient that the same should 
be restramed: may it therefore please 
your Majesty, Xe. that from and after ten 
days atier the passing of this Act, all 
pamphlets and papers containing any public 
news, mtelligence or occurrences, or any 
remarks or observations thereon, or upon 
any matter in church or state, printed in 
auy part of the United Kingdom for sale, 
and published periodically, or in parts or 
numbers, at intervals not excceding twen. 
ty-sin days between the pab ication of any 
two such pamphiets or papers, parts or 
Humbers, where any of the said pamphiets 
or pers, parts ors linbers re pretive ly, 
shall not exc ecd two shes ts, or shall be 
published for sale for a less sum than six. 
pence, exclusive of the duty by this Ae 
imppased thereon, shall be deemed and 
taken to be Hewspapers within the true 
mitent and me aning of an Act of Paria- 
Bree prasse d im the thirty-cilath we ar of 
the rein of his present Majesty - and he 


subject to such and the same duties of 
Stamps, with such and the same allov ances 
ONG discounts, as Lewspapers printed in 
Great Briain and ireland respectively, 


Wew are st yect ante, ander and by vutne 
of the said recited Acts of Parhan ent, 
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and shall be printed, published, and dis. 
tributed under and subject to all suchand 
the like rules, regulations, restrictions, 
provisions, penalties, and forfeitures, as 
are contained in the said recited Acts, 

If. No quantity of paper, less than 
twenty-one meches in length and seven- 
teen in breadth, to be deemed a sheet. 

LIT. No cover or blank leaf to be deem. 
ed part of a pamphlet. 

1V. Publications at intervals exceeding 
twenty-six days, to be published on the 
first day of every calendar month, or with- 
in two days before or after. Penalty 20l. 

V. Fie price and day of publication to 
be printed on periodical publications, and 
penalty for omittitg the same, 20/. 

VI. Not to extend to the allowance 
made to distributors who buy to retail. 

VII. Pamphlets liable to stamp duties 
freed from all regulations relating to 
pamphlets. 

VIII. No person, from and after thirty 
days after the passing of this Act, slialk’ 
print or publish for sale, any newspaper, 
or any pamphlet or other paper containing 
any public news, intelligence, or occur- 
rences, or any remarks or observations 
thereon, or upon any matter in church or 
state, which shall not exceed two sheets, 
or which shall be published for sale at a 
less price than sixpence, until he or she 
shall have entered into a recognizance be- 
fore a baron of the Exchequer, in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland respectively, as the 
case may be, if such newspaper or pamph- 
let, or other paper aforesaid, shall be 
printed in London or Westminster, or in 
Edinburgh or Dublin, or shall have exe- 
cuted im the presence of, and delivered to 
some justice of the peace for the county, 
city, or place, where such newspaper, 
pamphiet, or other paper shall be prmted, 
if printed elsewhere, a bond to his Majes- 
ty, his heirs, and suceessors, together 
with two or three sufficient sureties, to 
the satisfaction of the baron of the Exche- 
quer taking such recognizance, or of the 
justice of the peace taking such bond, 
every person printing or publishing any 
such newspaper or pamphiet or paper 
aforesaid, in the sum of three hundred 
pounds, if sach newspaper, pamphiet, or 
paper, shall be printed in London or with- 
in twenty miles thereof, and in the sum of 
two hundred pounds, if such newspaper, 
pampliet, or paper, shail be printed else- 
where in the Umted Kmedom, and hts oF 
her sureties ina bke sum in the whole. 

IX. If sureties pay any part of the mo- 
ney for which they are bound, or become 
bankrupt, new recognizance or bond with 
sureties must be given. Penalty, 201. 

_X. Sureties may withdraw from recog: 
mzance upon giving notice. New recos- 
hizance to be entered into. Penalty 20/. 


F XI. Bonds not to be subject to stamp 
uty. 


XII. Lists 
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XII. Lists of recognizances and bonds 
taken, to be transmiited to commissioners 
of stamps in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
jand, respectively. . 

XV. Penalty on persons selling papers 
not stamped, 20/. 

XVI. It shall be lawful for any of his 
Majesty's Courts of Records at Westminster 
or Dublin, or of Great Session m Wales, or 
eny judge thereof respectively, or Yor any 
Court of Quarter or General Sessions of the 
Peace, or for any justice of the peace before 
whem any person charged with having printed 
or published any blusphemous, seditious, or 
malicious libel, shall be brought for the pur- 
pose of giving bail upon such churge, to make 
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it a part of the condition of the recognizance 
to be entered into by such person and his or 
her bail, that the person so charged shall be 
of good behaviour during the continuance of 
such recognizance. 

XVIIL. Two or more justices to deters 
mine offences, and may mitigate penalties, 

XXIL. No actions tor penalties shall be® 
commenced but in the name of the attor- 
ney-general in England and Treland, and 
advocate for Scotland, or some oflicer of the 
stamp-duties. 

XXVII. Reprinted works re-published 
in numbers not chargeable with stamp- 
duty, &c. 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISiITED IN FEBRUARY. 


With an Historica and CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
amie 
+* Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeng an early notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 


° — 


RAVELS in Nubia, by the late Joun 

Lewis BURCKHARDYS, Contain much 
interesting information of countries wh:ch 
have hitherto been comparatively litile 
explored. Many parts of Upper Eyypt, 
the deserts, and even as far as Djidda in 
Arabia, have been visited by this indefa- 
tiabie and enterprising traveller. After 
sulfering many hardships, from fatigue 
and want of water, in passing through 
deserts infested with the simoon, (the 
hot south-east wind,) he arrived at Berber 
and Luakin, descriptions of which he 
has given in a very pleasing and concise 
account. 

“The people of Berber, (observes the 
author,) are a very handsome race. The 
native colour seems to be a dark-red- 
brown, which, if the mother is a slave from 
Abyssinia, becomes a light-brown in the 
children ; and, if from the negro countries, 
eatremely dark, ‘The men are somewhat 
taller than the Egyptians, and are much 
stronger and larger-limbed. Their fea- 
ram are not at all those of the negro, the 
ace being oval, the nose often perfectly 
recian, aud the check-bones not promi- 
aa. The upper lip, however, is gene- 

y something thicker, thanis considered 
homens northern uations, though 
ond = pidigney en negro lip. Their legs 
Ot tase ae - ormed, which is seldom 
short beard b “ —. They have a 
any hair y pon thei gag or 
chies are on ee — Their musta- 
very short Thiet they keep them cut 
ut net wea wy is bushy and strong, 
short, and Me » It hes in close curls when 
itself’ into’ be te ge gee to grow, forms 

rabs, not a igh tufts. “ We are 

y Mot negroes, (they often say :) aud, 


indeed, they can only be classed among 
the latter by persons who judge from co- 
lour alone.” In regard to their peculiar 
customs, he afterwards observes: “In 
marrying, the bride's father receives, ac- 
cording to the Mussulman custom, a ces 
tain sum of money from the bridegroom 
for his daughter; and this sum is higher 
than is customary in other parts inhabited 
by Arabs. The daughters of the Mek are 
paid as mnch as three or four hundred dol- 
lars, which the father keeps for them as a 
dowry. Few men have more than one 
wife; but every one who can afford it 
keeps a slave or mistress, either in his 
own or in a separate house. Kept mis- 
tresses are called companions, and are 
more numerous than in the politest capitals 
in Europe. Few traders pass through 
Berber without taking a mistress, if it be 
only fora fortnight. Drankenness is the 
constant companion of this debauchery ; 
and it would seem as if themen in these 
countries had no other objects in life. The 
intoxicating liquor which they drink is 
called Bouza.” 

Alter giving a further description of 
the wretchednéss and immorality which 
such habits induce, the author continues 
his account of a journey from Berber to 
Shendy, and mentions the superior 
dread which the inhabitants of that place 
entertain of the crocodile, to what they 
do in many other parts of Egypt. 

“ [ was several times present when a 
crocodile made its appearance, and wit- 
nessed the tefror it inspired; the crowd 
all quickly retired up the beach. During 
my stay at Shendy, a man, who had been 
advised to bathe in the river after having 
escaprd the small-pox, was seized aud 
killed by one of these animals. At Lennaar, 
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crocodiles are often brought to oe 
and their flesh is publicly sold there. 
is of a dirty-white colour, not unlike young 
a descriptive of Rural Life and 
Scenery, by Joun CLaReé, & ange # 
tonshire peasant, have lately a? we 
and published bya gentleman well oe 
in the literary world, for the benefit o 
the author. To judge from the sketch 
given of the humble and laborious life of 
this obscure genius, we are surpris: d to 
discover such a display of poetical talent 
and force of mind in circumstances so 
little favourable to the development of 
the human faculties, Considered as the 
productions of a common labourer, they 
are certain\y remarkable, and deserving 
uf encouragement and commendation ; 
but, to maintain that they have the 
smallest pretensions to comparative ex 
cellence with the writings of others out 
of his own sphere, would be ridiculous 
and unjust, and would be trying them by 
a poetical law from which they ought to 
be exempt. We do not therefore re- 
quire that they should possess the cor- 
rectness and elegance of more classic 
bards, We must decide upon them by 
their own merits, and the positive degree 
of excellence they may possess. We 
shall not even insist upon Horace’s rule, 
that neither gods nor men will listen to 
mediocrity in poetry, as we are aware 
such a radical latitudinarian principle 
would prove highly detrimental to the 
claims of the majority of our country- 
men from the throne to the cottage. As 
it is an art of entertainment, however, 
rather than of use and necessity, we have 
a right to expect some sort of good in it, 
The value of poetry must depend upon 
its positive powers of pleasing and in- 
structing. Without these requisites, it is 
vain and foolish to offer the excuse of un- 
toward circumstances and luckless fates 
* dooming the morn of genius to the 
shade.” Without intending directly to 
apply these remarks to the present pub- 
lication, we are of opinion, that there is 
often much mistaken kindness in the idea 
of patronizing neglected worth, as there 
1s seldom one out of ten humble aspi- 
rants atter fame, who have finally justi- 
fied the hopes entertained of them. The 
patrons and the protegtes are often both 
miei besrednt as Den 
consideration of th ; lifeetar ne 
which they iy — ander 

: y wrote, is apt to mislead them. 
These will be forgotten, and they will 
then be tried by their own native merit, 
The reputation of Burns and Bloonifield 
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was not granted to them in consideration 
of their humble station in s0ciety, but ty 
their superior excellence as poets 
Though Mr. C.’s poems are not devoid 
of merit, they will not stand the test of a 
trial bythemselves, That he is not with 
out the elements that constitute a poet 
the following quotation will sufficiently 
evince: 


EVENING. 


Now glaring day-light’s usher'd to a close 
And nursing eve her soothing care re 
news, 
To welcome weary labour to repose, 
And cherish nature with reviving dews ; 
Hail, cooling sweets, that breathe 
sweetly here ; 
Hail, lovely eve, whose hours so lovely 
prove, 
Thy silent calm, to solitude so dear; 
se this darkness, dearer still to 
ove. 
Now the fond lover seeks thy silent plains, 
And with his charmer in fond dalliance 
strays, 
Vowing his love, and telling jealons pains, 
Which doubtful fancies in their absence 
. Taise. 
Ah! tho’ such pleasures centre not in me, 
I jove to wander and converse with 
thee. 


We must, in justice to Mr, C. mention 
that there are many pieces of equal merit 
to this,and that one favourable feature of 
his poetry is, that it evidently improves, 
He has still, however, much to over- 
come. 

A treatise has appeared on the Nature 
of Scrofula, by Mr. Wiitram Farr, 
who seems to have devoted his attention 
to this particular disease, and under cit- 
cumstances apparently peculiarly favour- 
able to the acquisition of a familiar ace 
quaintance with the phenomena it pre- 
sents. The principles. so successfully 
acted upon by Mr. Brandish, and which 
are not generally known to medical men, 
have been adopted as the basis of our 
author’s treatment, and are by him very 
materially improved and extended. The 
directions laid down in this volume for 
the treatment and management of chil- 
dren born of scrofulous parents merit 
the utmost attention, and are particue 
larly important both to the medical 
practitioners and to the parents of an 
unhealthy offspring. The plan of treat- 
ment is well worthy the attention of me- 
dical men. It is certainly only by pow- 
erful remedies, calculated to act on te 
constitution through the medium of the 
chylopoietic organs, that the eradication 
of this disease can be expected. We 
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We give Mr, W. D. Baycsy credit 
for bent volent intentions, and in some 
degree for enlightened views of the 
subject on which he treats, in his work 
on ** The State of the Poor and Workin 
Classes considered, with practical Meuns 

for improving their Condition, and wich 
is of so great present interest to the come 
munity. He first considers the cause of 
the present distresses, whch, theugh 
pressing on all classes, sit most heavily 
on the lowest; and then proposes his 
remedy. Mr. Bayley would have us be- 
lieve, that the evils with which the com. 
munity at present are so grievously af- 
flicted, bave their origin in part, at ieast, 
from circumstances very remote, as from 
the abolition of the monasteries by 
Ilenry VILI., by the rise of trade and 
manufactures, and the deterioration of 
the value of money in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The abandoning of tillage for the 
cultivation of pasture lands, (which is the 
next of Mr. B.’s alleged cavuses,) is a 
more probable source of mischief; but 
we do not know how far the starement 
iscorrect, As to the use and improve- 
ment of machinery, (which is another of 
Mr, B.’s causes,) we have no hesitstion 
in expressing our entire dissent from him ; 
and, notwithstanding the authority of 
Mr. Owen, we consider it not Only as 
tending to improve the general condition 
of society, but as immediately advantaye- 
ous to the lowest classes of the commu. 
nity. The enormous public debt, and 
a rapidly increasing taxation, which have 
rent the very vitals of property,” is the 
last cause assigned for increased paupe- 
Tisin ; and we suppose on this head there 
will be no controversy, The remedy 
which Mr, Bayley proposes, is allotting 
to the poor small portions of land, at very 
moderate rents, free from tythes, on the 
condition that they should cease to look 
fur parochial relief. Those who wish 
for the details of the plan we must refer 
to the pamphlet itself. 

It will be gratifying to the lovers of 
that most delightful species of vocal har- 
inony, Glees, to learn that a third volume 
ot Convito drmonico, has just been pub- 
lished, and is admitted to be the choicest 
miscellany of glees extant. To every 
piece for four or more voices, is added a 
compression of the several parts into two 
lines, for the purpose of piano-forte ac- 
Coinpaniment. Exact attention has been 
bestowed upon the words, which have 
been altered, or new words furnished 
where the original have been found ex- 
ceptionable, aud the name of tbe poet, 
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as well as of the composer, has been 
given wherever it could be ascertained. 

The twelfth Number of the Journal of 
New Voyages and Travels consists of a 
recent Voyage to the West Indies, by 
Mr. WALLER, a navy surgeon; and per. 
hapsa more lively and picturesque view of 
that mteresting portion of the British 
empire has never been printed, 

Dr. O'Meara’s translation of the im- 
mortal work of NaPpotgon, announced ia 
our iast, has been accompanied by Rea- 
sons, dictated to him by Napoleon, prove 
ing the “ Manuscrit de St. Helene” two 
be a gross forgery. ‘The oryinal and the 
transiation have been so universally read, 
as to supersede the necessity of eulogium, 

Amongst the poetical effusions incident 
upon a late lamentable accasion, we ao- 
tice one called the Shroud of Royalty ; a 
Prince and a Monarch’s Dirge. wiuch is 
Superior to the Common productions upar 
State-solemnities. As tenderness and 
pathos in poetry is apt, particularly in 
dirges, to disarm criticism of its cde, 
we shall not venture upon a very strict 
analysis of its faults, . We cannot hows 
ever refrain from animadvesting upon 
the impropriety of mtroducing the mock- 
heroic style, whose bathos upon such 
subjects is quite out of iis place. The 
folluwing Is a specimen not unworthy our 
poet-laureate, whose strains are yet to 
flow, when the excess of his gricf shall 
be subdued: 


Amidst the storms that shook the world, 
And laid the toil of ages low, 

Kingdoms and thrones in fragments hurl'd, 
’Whelm’d in. one fate’s dark overthrow, 


Preserved by Heaven, onr sea-girt land 
Still brav’d the earthquake's fiery shock; 

The deluge-flood but swept her strand, 
The thander’s bolt but sear’d her rock. 


Our Monarch’s virtue beam'd afar, 

His native island’s saviour-star, 

Enthroned in every subject’s breast, 

With every heart's orisons blest ; 

A nation wept beside his bed, 

Till life and hope together fled ; 

And England mourn’d her worst of woes, 
His patriarch reign of glory’s close ; 
For’mengst the mighty names that shine, 
The proudest of her regal line, 

Ne’er was her golden sceptre sway’d 

By King more lovingly obeyed ; 

Ne’er did a people’s anthems rise 

With purer mcense to the skies, 

Than when from city, field, and flood, 
Rang the loud praise of George the Good 
And rapture hail’d the auspicious morn, 
‘That gave a British sovereign, Britain born, 
—So on ty the end of the chapter of flat- 


teries. ’ 
Chefs 
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Chefs d'GBuovre of French literature, 
just published, is a work — — 
extracts from the writings of the mye 
celebrated authors upon a variety 0 
subjects. As the meritola compilation 
of this nature merely Consists In the ju- 
dicious selection of pieces that are well 
written, and atthe same tine little known, 
and interesting t English readers, it 
would be singular if there should be any 
errors prevalent in the composition. We 
cannot, however, perceive any thing re- 
markably new or peculiarly interesting, 
either in the matter, or the manner of 
exhib.ting it; and the work embraces 
much too wide a scope, and too great a 
number of names, to allow room for suth- 
cient specimens to convey a just idea of 
the style and character of the different 
authors. 

Kincpom's America and the British 
Colonies, is an intelligent work, contain. 
ing an abstract of all the most useful in- 
formation relative to the United States ; 
with an account of Canada, the Cape of 
Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van 
Diemen’s Island, It hkewise describes 
the advantages and disadvantages which 
each country offers in the view of emi- 
gration, and embodies, in a syccinct form, 
the most valuable mformation contained 
in several recent publications. It is 
well worth the attention of those who 
are interested in collecting the fullest in- 
formation, before venturing on the se. 
rious and often irremediable measure of 
a change of country, 

G. A. Ronerrson, esq. has published 
Notes on Africa, with an Appendix, cone 
taming a compendious account of the 
Cape of Good Hope, compiled during a 
long residence in Africa; describing 
A territory of more than two thousand 

miles. They are chiefly confined to a 
sketch of that vast frontier of Southern 
Alrica which offers so wide a field for 
future observation and more extended 
research. The work abounds with much 
Original information respecting the con- 
dition of the people and the prospect of 
their civilization, if a judicious inter. 
course were established between them 
and the European (particularly the Brie 
tish) nations, The remarks upon their 
peculiar wants and capabilities, would 
prove highly useful towards a further in- 
vestigation and amelioration of this ope 
Probe and neglected portion of the 

Dr. Canter, F.RS, Ed, 
sented to the public th 
quiries nto some of th 
buchments abroad, un 


has just pre 
e result of his en. 
e charitable esta. 
der the utle of, 
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A short Account of some Hf the principal 
Hospitals of France, Italy, Swiizerlan d 

and the Netherlands ; with remarks y “ 
the clinave and diseases of those Bg 
tries. It is gratifying to the friends of 
humanity to perceive that, with regard to 
the hospitals of the Continent, the author 
of this useful and interesting account 
not only found them in better order than 
he had expected, but in several instances 
even superior to institutions of the same 
nature in England. Nor have other 
charitable establishments escaped the 
eye of this humane and enlightened tra. 
veller, particularly those founded at Am. 
sterdam, the munificence and admirable 
management of which must be perused 
with sentiments of pleasure by those who 
are at this time so nobly enyayed in ale 
leviating the wants of our oppressed and 
wretched countrymen at home, The 
medical remarks interspersed through wut 
the work, and those relating to hospitals, 
are judicious, and deserving the notice 
of gentlemen of the profession. 

Joun ATTERSOLL, esq. has just pub- 
lished A Translation of the Reports upon 
the Establishment at Hofwyl in Switzer- 
land, lately presented to the Emperor of 
Russia by the Count de Capo de Istria, 
and containing the plan of M, de Fellen- 
berg, the author and conductor of the 
Tustitution, As much attention has lately 
been excited towards the subject, both 
from previous publications and the im 
proved system of education which. cha- 
racterises the present times, this is a 
work which will be perused with much 
interest by those who are truly zealous 
in the amelioration of mankind. The 
principles of education adopted by M. 
de Fellenberg are of great and universal 
influence, drawn from the nature and 
impulses of the human mind; and so com. 
pletely have they succeeded, that we 
may congratulate him on their triumph 
over the wicked and exploded doctrine 
of corporeal punishments and solitary 
confinement. He appears to have suc 
ceeded too in making himself the frend 
as well as the master of the young people 
whom he superintends, and introduced @ 
system, by which all the nobler feelings 
are brought into action, making the rich 
useful to the poor,—the interests of the 
older connected with the younger, 
even science subservient to agriculture. 

The poem entitled Tottenham, ' 
cently published, is the production of no 
ordinary pen. Some of its stanzas espe 
cially, bear the stamp of real poetry. 
It is written in illustration of some of the 


local circumstances referred to by Mr. 
Rebinse, 
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Robinson, in his History and Antiquities 
of Tottenham; a work which, it will be 
recollected, we some tine since noticed. 
We can only find room for the following 
stanzas descriptive of Morning,” which, 
although the sulject be hackneyed be- 
yond all measure, is treated by our pre- 
sent poet with a good deal of eueryy.and 
beauty: 

ay spring! 
~~ bleches : 

Vermeil with beauty ; and the spreading 
sky 
With one broad glory o’er the horizon 
flushes, 
Till the hills lift their gradual heads on 
high 

And all the prospect opens on the eye; 

Strcam, pasture, forest, hamlet—one 
by one, 

Developing its own variety: 

And all the Heaven is conquer’d by 
the sun, 

Dethroning every star, unminish’d and 

alone! 


Lo the grey east Aurora’s 


I 
AGRICULTURE. 

An Essay on the Uses of Salt for Agri- 
cultural Purposes, with instructions for 
its employment as a Mauure, and in the 
Feeding of Catule, &c.; by Cuthbert Wil- 
liam Johnson. 

An Essay on the Management of Hedges 
and Hedge-row Timber; by F, Blakie. gs. 

On the Economy of Farm-yard Manure, 
and other rural subjects; by F. blakie. 2s. 

ARITHMETIC. 

An Introduction to the Four First Rules 
of Arithmetic. 4s. 

Tables of Discount; byMr. Evans. 11. 1s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A General Catalogue of New and Se- 
cond-hand Books ; by J. Dowding, 3s. 6d. 

The First Part of a General Catalogue 
of Old Books for the Year 1820, to be 
sold at the affixed prices, by Longman, 
liurst, and Co. 8vo. Ys. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

British Genius Exemplified in the Lives 
of Men, who by their Industry, or by Sci- 
entific Inventions, &c. have raised them- 
selves to opulence and distinction. In- 
cluding the lives of some distinguished 
Foreigners ; by Cecil Horsley. 

The Life of John Sebastian Bach, with 
a Critical View of his Compositions and 
Musical Examples, translated--from the 
German of the celebrated Dr. Forkel. 

_the Huntingdon Peerage; by Henry 
Nogent Bell. 440. 

vis. 5 and 6 of the Franklin Memoirs; 
by William Temple Franklin. 28s. 

Memoiis of the Protector Oliver Crom: 
Well, and of his Sons Richard and Henry; 
by Oliver Cromwell, a descendant of the 

amily, With six portraits, 4to. 3l. 33, 
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The Annnal Biography and Obita- 
ary, for 1820, with Silhouette Portraits. 
Svo. 15s. 


CHRONOLOGY. 
A Chronological Chart, shewing at one 
View the Cotemporary Sovereigns of 
Europe. Plain 5s. coloured 7s. 


DRAMA. 

Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of 
the Age of Elizabeth ; by William Hazlitt. 
Svo. 12s, 

The Antiquary; in three Acts ; by Da- 
niel Terry. 3s. 


RDUCATION, 

A Syllabic Guide to the true Pronunci- 
ation of the French Language ; by the Rev. 
John Till. 2s, « 

An Introduction to the French Tongue, 
precisely on the plan of the Eton Latin 
Grammar ; by W. S. Kenny. 3s. 

National Reader ; by the Rev. T. Clarke. 
12mo. 5s. 

On Education; by J. Macnab. 7s. 

Taylor's Mother's Jonrnal. 12mo. 4s. 

Vine’s Key to “* Keith on the Globes.” 
12mo0. 4s. 

The Governess, or Little Female Aca- 
demy ; by Mrs. Sherwood. 12mo. 5s. 

A Complete Treatise on the Present 
and Past Participles of the French Lan- 
guage; by M. Maillard. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

Portraits of the British Pocts, from 
Chaucer to Cowper. Royal 8vo. 12s. 
4to. 16s. Proofs on India paper, 4to. 24s. 

Elgin Marbles ; by J. Lawrence, 3l. 3s. 

A Series of Engravings, representing 
the Bones of the Human Skeleton; with 
the Skeletons of some of the lower Ani- 
mals ; by E. Mitchell. Second part, impe 
4to. 2is. royal 4to. 16s. 

An Extraordinary fine Likeness of our 
late venerable Sovereign; by J. Agar. 7s,6d. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Thomson’s Cabinet Atlas. Imperial 4to, 
21. 2s. 

Geographical Chart of the World, and 
Topographical View of Great Britain and 

Ireland. 7s. coloured. 10s, 6d. onaroller. 
HISTORY. 

Memoires Historique de Napoleon. Par 
Lui-Meme. 12s. 

Historical Memoirs of Napoleon. Trans- 
Jated from the original manuscript, by Me. 
O‘Meara. 10s. éd. ; 

George the Third, his Court and Family. 
2 vols.-8v0. 

The History of the Jews, from the De- 
straction of Jerusalem to the present 
Time; by H. Adams. 174s. Z 

Memoires de Napoleon, par Fleury. 
9 tome 8vo. 11. 4s. ' 

The History of the Crusades for the 
Recovery and Possession of the Holy 
Land ; by Charles Mills. 2 vols. 8vo.' 11. 4s. 


T f Spain, from the earliest 
The History of Spain, Ages 
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Ages of which we have any authentic 
Becords, to the return of Ferdinand \ II. 
in 1814; by F. Thurtle, 1gmo. 8s. 6d. 

An Historical Epitome of the Old and 
New Testaments; m which the events ae 
arranged according to chronological or- 
der. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Early Campaigns of the 
Duke of Wellington in Portugal and 
Spain. 8s. 6d. 


LAW. 

A Treaticve on the Law of the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown, and the relative Duties 
aud Rights of the Subject, &c. by Joseph 
Chitty. Royal 8vo. 1). 1s. 

Report of Trials in the Courts of Cana- 
da, relative to the Destruction of the Earl 
of Seliirk’s Settlement on the Red River ; 
with Observations; by A. Amos. 8vo. 
7s. od. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries abridged ; 
by J Githord. 8vo. 14s, 

Commeicial Law;b J.Chitty. tL 11s. 6d. 


MEDSCINE. 

An Elucidation atid Extension of the 
Harringtonian System of Chemistry ; by 
Robt. Harrmgton. Svo. 5s. 

‘The Mother's Medical Assistant, con- 
taining instructions for the Prevention 
and Tieatment of the Diseases of Chil- 
dien ; by Sir A. Clarke. 122mo. 4s. 6d. 

A ‘Treatise on Adulterations of Food and 
Culiwary Poisons, exhibiting the frandue 
ent Sophistications of Bread, Beer, &c. 
by Frederick Accum, 12moe, 2s, 

Cases of a Serous Morbid Affection, 
&c.; by Marshall Hall. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions,vol. x. 
part 2, with plates, 7s. 6d. 

\n Account of the Varioloid Epidemic 
which has lately prevailed in: Edinburgh 
aul other parts of Scotland; with obser. 
vations on the identity of Chielei-pox with 
mod.ficd Smallpox ;>by John ‘Thomson. 
&vo. 10s. Gd. 

Oliservations on the Nature and Cnre 
of Giardular Diseases, especially those 
venommated Cancer, and on the too fre- 
quent use ot Mereury; by Charles Aldis. 
Bie. ds. od, 

i MISCELLANIES. 

The Lonsdale Magazine, or Beanties 
of the Novih, consisting ofa description of 
the gentionen’s scats, the regular sucees- 
sion of property, the neglected local his- 
tory of our Nowthern halls and castles, a 
regular sue cession, or topographical display 

of the principal towns m the north of 
arenas aeraeeenorl sth 
nds Meuished individuals 

hatives otthe Northern counties. . 
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= _— University Calendar, for 
. 5s. od, 

rhe American Gentleman's Pocket Re. 
membrancer, for 18.0. 6s, 

a Harping; by L Lawson, 12mo.75, 

illiams’s History of Inventions, g&¢ 
2vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. ah 

The London Magazine, No.2. 9s, 6q 

Character essential to success jy) Life; 
with a frontispiece; by Isaac Taylor, 
8vo. 5s. 

An Account of the various Modes of 
Shocing Horses employed by different 
Nations, more particularly between the 
English and French Methods ; by 8. Good. 
win, illustrated by plates. 8vo. 19s, 

The London Journal of Arts and Sei. 
ences. No, 1, 8vo0. Ss. 6d. 

‘Fhe Sportsman's Repository; Parts 4 
and 2, with 14 engravings; by J. Scott, 
4to. 10s. Gd. 

The Repository of Arts and Fashions; 
No. 50. 4s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

An Essay on Magnetic Attractions, par. 
ticularly as respects the Deviation of the 
Compass on Ship-board, occasioned by the 
local influence of the guns, &c. by P, 
Barlow. . 

NOVELS. 

CountryNeighbours, and the Shipwreck; 
by Miss Burney. 5 vols. 24s. 

Hedin, or the Spectre of the Tomb, a 
tale; by the Hon. William Herbert. 8vo. 

Glenfergus. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. 

English Stories; by J. Hack. 12mo, 7s. 

Earl Asric; or the Legend of Rosa 
mond, a Romance: by Mrs. Isaacs. 4 vols. 
12mo. 11. 4s, 

The Mystery; or, Forty Years Ago. 
3 vols. 1zmo. 11. 1s. 

Demestic Scenes. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 18. 

The Orphan Girl, with copper-plates ; 
by Mary Kobson, 12mo. 2s. 

Geraldine, or Modes of Faith and Prac- 


lice. 3S vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. 
POETRY. 
Imagination. 2 parts, Svo. 6s. 


Doctor Syntax in Paris; or, a Tour in 
Search of the Grotesque. No. 1, 25 od. 

Poems, descriptive of Rural Lite and 
Scenery ; by John Clare. 8vo. 5s. od. 

The Encyclopaedia of Comic Sones. 7S. 

Poems, (never before printed, ) by John 
Gay; edited by Henry Lee ; by whom are 
added two new Tales—The World, and 
the Gossip. 8vo. 5s. 

Thoughts and Feelings; by Arthur 
Brooke. 12mo. 5s. 6d. : 

Retrospection ; by Thomas Whitby, 5s- 

The Second Tour of Dr. Syntax # 
Search of the Picturesque. No. 2; royal 
vo. Ys. 6d. 

The first two Cantos of Richardetto, 
freely translated from the original Bur- 
lesque, : 

Poem of Nicolo Fortignena, otherwise 
Carteromaco, 8vo. ds. 6d. 


Hemans. . 
Emigrants 


The Sceptic ; by Mrs. 
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Emigraot’s Return, and other Poems; 
by J. Bartlett. 5s. 6d. 

POLITICS. 

The Substance of the Speech of the Rt. 
Hon. W. C. Plunkett, on the 25d Nov. 
1819, 1s. ' 
An Arithmetical Statement of the im- 

cifect Representation of the People of 
Great Britain ; the Causes and Remedies. 

s. 6d. 

Report of the Proceedings at the Anni- 
versary Dinner to celebrate the Birth-day 
of the Rt. Hon. Charles James Fox. 

Report from the Select Committee to 
whom the several Petitions from the Royal 
Burghs of Scotland were referred, with 
minutes of Evidence. 8vo. 15%. 

‘The Papers recently presented to Par- 
liament relative to the internal State of the 
Country: with notes, &c. 6s. 

The Political Queen that Jack Loves, 
with thirteen cuts. Is. 

A Statistical, Political, and Historical 
Account of the United States of America, 
from the Period of their first Colonization 
to the Present Day; by D. B. Warden. 
3 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

A Plan for the Diminntion of Poor's 
Rates in Country Parishes, by Classifica- 
tion and Distribution of Labour ; by Row- 
land Stephenson. 8vo. 2s. 

Germany and the Revolution; by Pro- 
fessor Goerres, translated from the Ger- 
man ; by John Black. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An English Letter ef Truth to Honest 
Men on the present Crisis, 8vo. 2+. 6d. 

Statutes of the United Kingdom, 59 
Geo. IIT. 8vo. 11. 4s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A recently-discovered Ethiopic Version 
of the First, usuaily called the Fourth, or 
Second Apocryphal Book of Ezra; by 
Richard Lawrence. 12s. 

Britain's Song. A Sermon, preached 
Feb. 6th, 1820, in York-street Chapel, 
Dublin; by the Rev. Thomas Gilbaut. 

_A serious and admonitory Letter to a 
Young Man, on his renouncing the Chris- 
tian Religion, and becoming a Deist ; by 
the Rev. J. Plates. 3d, 

Unitarians not Infidels, a Sermon. 44. 
_ The Death of Patriotic Princes, a sub- 
Ject for National Lamentation: a sermon; 
by Jos,Ivimey. 1s. 
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Sermons on the unerring Doctrine of 
the Established Church, that Christ Jesus 
is God and Lord ; by the Hon. and Rev. E, 
J. Turnoar. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 7s. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical; by 
the Rev. T. F. Dibdin. Svo. 12s. 

Three Sermons on Infidelity; by Dr. 
Butler. 1s, 6d. or on fine paper, 2s. 6d. 

Lectures upon Genesis; by ‘Thomas 
Austin. 6s. 

Scriptare Duties ; by T. Collyer. 14s, 

On the Purity of the Primitive Church 
of the British Isles, 8vo. 16s. 

Three Sermons, preached for the Na- 
ticnal Schools, with notes ; by the Rev, C, 
J. Hoare. 4s. 

The State of the Country, a sermon ; by 
J. W. Cuuningham. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter from a Father to his Son, on 
the Principles of the Christian Faith, and 
the Evidences in favour of its Divine Ori- 
“in, 25. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
_ An Historical aud Statistical Account 
of the Principalities of Wallachia and 
Moltlavia ; by William Wilkinson. 8vo. 9s. 

Residence in Iceland ; by Henderson. 
8v0. 16s. 

A Series of Views of the Abbeys and 
Casties in Yorkshire ; drawn and engraved 
by W. Westall and F. Mackenzie, with 
historical and descriptive accounts by T. 
D. Wiitaker. No.1. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

An Historical and Characteristic Tour 
of that noble and picturesque River the 
Rhine. Part V. 14s. 

New Picture of England and Wales, 
with numerons Views. 18mo0. 13s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

No. 6. Vol. 2. of the Journal of New 
Voyages, completing Vol. Ul. containing 
Waller’s Voyage in the West Indies, with 
many engravings. 3s. 6d. 

A Voyage to South America, performed 
by order of the American goverument ; hy 
H. M. Brackenridge, one of the commis- 
sioners. ¥ vols, 8v0. 11. 45. 

‘Travels through Holland, Germany, and 
parts of France, in 1819, with reference 
to their Statisiics, Agricuiture, &c. by 
W Jacob. 410. 

Travels in the North of Germany: 
by Hodgskin, 2 vols. 8vo. 11, 45. 








NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


_— ——— 


May-Day, a Divertisement Pastorale, for 
the Piano-forte. Composed and dedicated 
to Miss Mawley ; by M. P. King. 2s. 6d. 

HE divertisement before us com- 
prises three movements, an intro- 
ductory strain, aud the favouite air 

“ Now is the month of Maying,” which, 

biven as it here is, both ia common time 

of two crotchets, and compound common 
Moxtary Mac, No, 337. 


—_—— ~—-- 


time of six quavers, may be said to con- 
stitute the second and third movements 
of the publication. The opening portion 
of the piece, though short, is ingeniously 
and pleasingly conceived, and not with- 
out importance. The borrowed air is 
treated with a tolerable degree of taste 
and ingenuity ; and, by the diversity 1 
derives from the new and varied shapes 

Z given 
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given to it by the management of Mr. 
King, forms an attractive practice for the 
young pianist. 


“ When shall we Three meet again?” A 
ballad, composed by W. Horsley, Mus. 
Bac. Oxon, and arranged for three 
Vowes. 28. 

From his melody, formerly set to the 
awful query of Shakspeare’s witches, Mr. 
Horsley bas formed an ingenious and 
agreeable trio, Without forsaking or in- 
truding upon his original air, he has pro- 
duced a structure, the general order and 
harmony of which is both diversified and 
regular; and the author's sense and 
meaning faithfully conveyed. The pianv- 
forte accompaniment is fanciful and ap- 
propriate ; and the introductory and in- 
tervening symphonies relieve the ear, 
and evince the taste of their ingenious and 
respectable master. 

Air with Variations for the Piano-forte. 

Composed by Mr. Forster. 28. 6d. 

The theme ot this composition is from 
the genius of Martini, and by no means 
unworthy of its distinguished author, 
Mr. Forster’s variations (nine in number) 
are pleasingly diversified ; but do not, we 
must in caudour say, rise to any peculiar 
eminence. Asa practice for the piano- 
forte, or an occasional chamber-divertise- 
ment, the piece may justly command 
attention ; and we should not doubt of its 
general favourable reception, 


“ For Thee alone, my Mona dear ;” a favor- 
ule song, sung by Mr. Cogan, at the Lon- 
don Concerts, Written by Francis Wy- 


man, jun. composed by George Frederic 
Harris, 18. 6d. 


If this song is not of a very striking 
description, neither is it destitute of com- 
mendable powts. The sense of the au. 
thor is well illustrated and enforced; the 
passages are melodiously turned, and the 
introductory and concluding symphonies 
are tasteful and consentaneous, In a 
word, though Mr. Harris can scarcely be 
allowed to stand exaltedly above the ge- 
nera! and numerous ballad composers of 
the day, this production exhibits him asa 
musician of considerable natural talents, 


and entitled to our expectation of much 
future excellence from his pen, 


Aria Introduzione, and Rondo for the Flute 
with an accompaniment for the Piano- 
Sorte, composed by Leonard de Call. 2s. 6d 


This air, and its succeeding rondo, are 
creditable to the taste of Mr, Call : and 
the accompaniment, (by Mr, Deninan,) 
though slight and familiar, has a res ect 
able share in the general effect. The 


(March 1, 
solo, (for so it may justly be denomi- 
nated,) is playfully imagined ; and every 
passage gives evidence of Mr. C,’s come 
plete knowledge of the instrument for 
which he writes. With the motivo of the 
rondo we are particularly pleased; and 
the manner in which it is conducted, ar- 
gues a judgment vying with the fancy 


that suggested a subject so oriyinal and 
fascinating. 


Number &. of It Flauto Magico, composed by 


Mozart. Arranged for the Piano-forte, 


with an Accompaniment for the Flute ; by 
S.F. Rimbault. 5s. 


The present number of this pleasin 
work contains, ** Fuggita O Voi belta 


pallace,” * Regna Amora in ogni loco,” 


“ Gia fan ritorno, i Genii Amici,” © Qui 
Seyno non caccende,” * Colomba O Tor- 
torella,” “ Vinto e il Turor del Rogo 
impuro,” ** Papagena,” ** Dungue il 
mio Ben non vedro pui,” * Grand Isit, 
Grand Osiri,” ** E Guida a Palma no- 
bile,” ** Colomba mia venite qua.” These 
eleven specimens of the facility, happi- 
ness, and originality, of Mozart’s imagi- 
nation, are treated with taste and skill, 
The flute accompaniment is not only con- 
venial in its style with the character of 
that instrument, but, by its affinity tothe 
inelody it adorns, and its own independ. 
ent beauty, it exhibits no less fancy than 
judgment, and places this ingenious mu- 
sical caterer for the musical public high 
above the rank of an ordinary adjuster 
of the productions of other masters, 





THE DRAMA. 


Remarks on the English Drama will, 
in future, form an occasional feature 
of this Miscellany. Our national The- 
atres, though not uniformly free from 
frivolous and puerile characteristics, as 
sume for the most part a correctness of 
moral sentiment and dignity of manner, 
which seem to entitle their performances 
to the notice of a publication devoted to 
topics scientific, literary, and economical; 
fair and impartial observations uponshich 
will scarcely fail to prove acceptable t 
many of our readers, 

Ot the two winter houses, the arrange- 
ment of Drury-lane claims our first atten- 
tion, as having sprung to a new and unex 
pected eminence, through the laudable 
efforts of an ingenious, respectable, and 
indefatigable, individual. Mr, Elliston 
received this concern from the hands © 
a committee whose mismanagement ha 
involved it in a degree of ruin and dise 
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race, from which it could be retrieved 
only by exertions like his own, aided by 
the benefit of long managerial experi- 
ence. The professional reputation so 
well earned by this gentleman, soon 
established an opinion favourable to his 
adventurous and Herculean undertaking ; 
and the doubt which at first prevailed 
respecting the possibility of the former 
prosperity of Old Drury being revived by 
any talent and industry, gave way to the 
most cheering hopes,—hopes realized by 
the receipts of the very first week, which 
amounted to more than two thousand 
three hundred pounds. The constella- 
tion of merit existing in the anited pre- 
tensions of Kean, Elliston, Braham, 
Munden, Dowton, Mrs. Edwin, Mrs. 
West, and Miss Kelly, formed a just 
basis for high expectations; but much 
depended on the manager’s standing with 
the public: and that, very luckily, was 
of the most favourable description, On 
his opening night, his appearance was 
hailed by the warmest and most enthu- 
siastic cheers; and the satisfaction and 
delight demonstrated by the audience 
throughout the performances, were the 
happy presages of success, 

In the course of somewhat more than 
three months, as many new pieces have 
been produced at Drury lane Theatre, 
which had not the honour of the public 
sanction; “The Fisherman’s Hut;” **The 
Disagreeable Surprise ;” (musical pieces) 
and Gallantry,” a comedy. Respect- 
ing the first of these dramas, we easily 
imagine that the manager suffered his 
judgment to be seduced by the name of 
its Ingenious author, the late Mr, Tobin ; 
but cannot so easily account for his adope 
tiun of the second and third, Certain 
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are we, that neither of them was recom. 
mended by the gentleman engaged to 


read and judge of the productions offered 
to this Theatre. However, we do not 
hesitate to agree with Mr, E. that nothing 


is more difficult than to determine, from 


the perusal of a manuscript drama, its 


effect in representation: and that, in that 


point, the most experienced critic would 
be liable to self-deception. For oure 
selves, we are free to acknowledge, that 
unless the novelties produced be of sub- 
stantial and superior merit, we are old« 


fashioned enough, and even fastidious 
enough, to be reconciled to their condem- 


nation. Our stock of classical pieces is 


too extensive, and their merits too ster. 


ling, to be superseded by compositions 
of mediocrity; and the dramas of 
Shakespeare, Beaumont and Flecher, 
Otway, Congreve, Sheridan, Cumbere 


land, and Colman, skilfully represented, 


will always well compensate the rejection 
of the offerings of inferior dramatists. 

Covent Garpen THEATRE continues 
to be conducted, as heretofore, on a scale 
of expence which utterly disregards pri- 
vate profit, and therefore will claim our 
respectful notice in the next Number, 
If Drury-lane has its Kean and Braham, 
its rival has a dramatic corps, not inferior 
in talents to any epoch of theatrical 
history. 

Nor will our notices be limited to these 
western Theatres, for a license having 
been granted to the East London Thea- 
tre, and a Theatre near Goodman’s 
Fields having a sort of hereditary claim, 
it may be expected that its performances 
will lay claim to historical and critical 
attention. 








MEDICAL REPORT. 


a 
Report of Diseases and CASuALTIES occurring in the public and private Praetice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the C1ty DisPENsARY, 
—the limits of which, commencing at the Fleet-street end of Chancery-lane, pass 
through Gray's Inn-lane, Portpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, West 
street, Smithfield-bars, Charterhouse-lane and Square ; along Goswell street to Old- 
street ; down Old-street, as far as Bunhill-row ; thence crossing the Old Jewry and 
extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side. 
ee 


: OX of my daughters, (says a corres- 

pondent of the Reporter, ) has had 
the small-pox, although she was declared 
secure from it by vaccination some years 
since. In this case, the usual subterfuge, 
that itwas the chicken-pox, will not avail ; 
for this last disease the same girl had a 
year ago.” It may be replied to this 
Statement, that there is-no necessity for 


thus evading the allegations of the anti- 
vaccinist by any contra-statements, which 
should imply an apprehension that the 
warfare would prove unsnccesstul if fairly 
waged. That small-pox does actually, and 
not unfrequently, succeed to vaccination, 
it were flying in the face of all fact to 
deny: but what kind of smali-pox ts it 
that thus occasionally visits an individual, 

Z2 after 
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the immense numbers which have bee 

subjected to the latter undergone the for. 
mer process, the secondary affections, 
which are now exciting the attention both 
of the profession aud the communit 

would have either been fewer in number 
or less in virulence. It is still an unsolved 
problem, whether the preventive efficae 

of the two inoculations stands at precisely 
the same point; but, even allowing the 
exempting power of the variolous, com. 
pared with that of the vaccine, to be as 
two to one, the latter ought still greatly to 
be preferred to the former, by every prin- 
ciple of calculation on contingent consa. 
quences, 
started, and ab!y advocated, the hypo. 
thesis, that chicken-pox, small-pox, and 
cow-pox, are all the results of one and the 
same virus, modified to the utmost variety 


after his constitution has been defended 
by an impregnation of the vaccine virus ¢ 
Is it not the disease, with very little 
exception, modified and mitigated to 
a comparative nonentity? So much so, 
that, while the matter taken from a 
petson thus affected shall prove perhaps 
the poison of death to one not thus defend- 
ed, the individual himself from whom tt 
was received shall speedily and snuccess- 
fully close upon the malign power wiih 
scarcely a consciousness of conflict. 

That there are some exceptions to this 
general rule, mast be allowed; but then 
it is likewise to be recollected, that small. 
pox itself does not infallibly exempt 
against future attacks; nay, at this very 
moment, the writer is informed that two 
members of the same family, in high life, 
are suffering from the effects of the vario- 
lons poison, the one of then having been 
sometime since inoculated, the other vac- 
cinated. And of a family, which the Re- 

rier himself attends, one individual has 
bat just now recovered from small-pox, 
who had the same disease decidedly cha- 
racterised in early infaney. 

An epidemic likewise has lately prevail- 
ed in several parts of this island, which, 
in the shape of an eruptive distemper, nei- 
ther spared the variolated nor the vacci- 
nated ; and, upon the whole, the Reporter 
thinks it by no means made out, that had 


A medical writer has recently 


of degree, bv time, place, and circum. 
stances ; and son.e of his positions, in SUP. 
port of this theory, are exceedingly 
powerful: but, whether that be or be not 


the case, the writer cannot but think that 
vaccination must eventually establish its 


claim of being considered the greatest 

physical blessing that Providence has ever 

bestowed upon man, provided no unfair 

means be had recourse to, in order to in 

validate its pretensions. 
Thavies’ Inn; 


D. Uwins, M.D. 
Feb, 20. 
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A N experiment was lately made in Pa- 
ris, in presence of a committee named 
by the Minister at War. A marmite was 
placed on a carriage, in which was pnt 
500 quarts of water, 500 lb. of beef, with 
vegetables in proportion. The fire was 
lighted at 9A.M.: it was then drawn about 
Paris, and at half-past two the meat and 
soup was ready. There was no loss from 
evaporation: S2ib. of bois blane only was 
employed, and there was enough lett to 
have made it boil two hours longer, Now 
26lb. of coal would have been sufficient, 
These marmites, pots, or kettles, may he 
shaken ng arc injury; so that cook- 
ng may be e ‘te aard olin, ia « 
we besa ected on-board ship in any 
In consequence of the frequent imper. 
— of “y comnion stop-cock for the 
ebtion oOo ‘Ds 7 
Sig. Criv ac, cantare or perry 
losophy at Mitan has i see re sa 
which 1s eupposed to b eg 7 gers, 
_— Suppose € Tree from the ob- 
jec ns that nay be made to the first, It 
asual form; ahe © coteen cult of the 
nese conical valve and a 


} 
r Uvwarer has constructe 


Wouc!l gi a s! da small 


‘p, im such a manner as to 


exhibit, by actual experiment, the prinei- 
pal magnetic phenomena mentioned by 
Capt. Flinders, 

Professor MEINACKE, of Halle, has just 
succeeded in producing a brilliant illumi- 
nation by means of electric light, and with 
the aid of an artificial air inclosed in glass 
tubes. As the electric sparks propagate 
themselves to infinity, the Profesvor thinks 
it will be possible to light up a whole city 
with a single electrifying machine, and at 
a very trifling expense, by the adoption 
and probable improvement of the appa 
ratus he has already invented. 


Matches kindling without fire are pre-. 


pared by mingling two parts of the oxy- 
inuriate of potash and one of sulphur, 
which, by means of a little gum, is attach- 
ed to a common sulphur match, This 
match, on being dipped into, or rather 
slightly wet with, strong sulphuric acid, 
(oil of vitriol,) immediately catches fire. 
The sulphur and salt should be pulverized 
separately ; if rabbed together in a mortar, 
they will explode with some danger to the 
Operator, provided the quantity be over @ 
few grains. Matches made upon this 
principle are sometimes put up in little 


Japanned cases with a small phial, 3 
whic 
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which, when inverted with the mouth as the acid soon weakens by attracting 
open, nothing will drop, and yet the match water from the air, it is better to use a 
kindles on being thrust in quite to the bot-  phial of the acid in the liquid state. A 
tom, The truth is, these bottles coniain a few drops answer the purpose ; and, when 
little amianthas moistened wiih sulphuric — this is weakened, it is easily renewed, 

acid, which thas kiudles the match; but, 
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=< 
PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. Jan, 21. Feb. 25. 

Cocoa, W.I.common £310 0 to 4 5 0 £310 0 te 4 0 Operewt. 

Coffee, Jamaica,ordinary 4 0 O — 5 8 O 5 0 0 — 512 O dittc 
cntenuiiil ,fine . 7 10— 8 0 0 690— 7 O O ditto. 
——, Mocha» 6:15 O— 7 5 O 6 6 0 — 615 Operewt. 
Cotton, W.I.common . 0 0 8 — 0 1 2 0 011 — 0 1 1 perlb 
—-—,Demerara. »- 0 1 2— 0 1 5 Oo 114— 01 5 ditto. 
Currants . . «© «© «© 9 2 Om 5 4 5 20— 5 4 Opercwt, 
Figs, ‘Turkey e 18 0O0— 110 0O 110 0— #2 O O ditto. 
Flax,Riga . .« 66 0 O— 68 O O 61 0 0 — 62 O O per ton, 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 4710 0 — 48 0 O 4710 0 —48 O O ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets 315 0— 415 0 315 0— 410 0 perewt. 
, Sussex,do. 3 5 0 — 316 0 310 0— 4 0 0 ditto. 
Iron, British, Bars . 1210 0 —13 0 O 1210 0 — 15 OU Oper ton 
,Pigs . 810 0— 9 O O 810 0— 9 0 QO ditto. 
Oil,Lucca. . « « 10 0 Omi11 0 O 10 0 O — it O Oper gall, 
—, Galipoli « « 7% 0 0—76 0 O 7> 0 0 —77 O O per ton. 
Rags. ° oe «e-2 2 O— 00 0 22 0— 0 O Opercwt 
Raisins, bloom orjar,new 413 0 — 5 O O 413 0— 5 0 O ditto 
Rice, Patna kind - O11 0— 013 0 013 0O— 1 2 O ditto. 
—, East India - 0 FY O— 010 O 010 0 — 01+ O. ditto. 
Silk, Cuina,raw St 150— 1 8i! 15 0— 1 8 11 perlb. 
—, bengal,sken . 100— 1 0 § 100— 1 0 5 ditto. 
Spices, Cinnamon © OF 2®— 09 4 09 1— 0 9 3 per lb. 
, Cloves > e OS C— 0 ODO ODO 03 9— 00 0 ditto. 
——, Nutmegs - O4 9— 0 410 04 7— 410 O ditto. 
———, Pepper, black 0 0 64— 0 0 6% 0 0 6— O O 62 ditto. 
—, ,white 0 0 74— 0 0 9 0 0 7i— © O 9 ditto. 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniaec 0 5 2— 0 5 9 03 8— O 4 Sper gal. 
———, Geneva Hollands 0 2 6 — 0 3 2 029— 0 3 O ditto. 
——,Rum, Jamaica 0 0 0 — 0 4 0 03 5— 0 4 §$ ditto. 
Sugar, brown. 2 2 217 O— 3 O O 216 0— 219 Oper cwt. 
——, Jamaica, fine . 315 0— 4 0 0 $315 0 — 4 0 Opercwt 
——, East India, brown 1 2 0— 1 6 O 1 20— 1 7 O ditto, 
——, iump, fine ° 417 O— 56 0 412 0— 5 5 Q@ ditto. 
Talluw, town-melted $20— 000 310 O—-0O O Opercwt, 
———, Russia, yellow 213 6 — 0-0 O 215 6 — 219 O ditto. 
Tea, Bohea =. - O11135— 0 2 0 0 2 2— 0 2 3 per lb. 
—, Hyson, best . 0 510 — 0 6 O 0 510 — 0 6 O ditto. 
Wine, Madeira,old . 62 0 0 —95 O O 62 0 0 —95 O O perpipe. 
—,Portold . 45 0 0—55 0 0 40 0 0 —55 0 O ditto. 
—, Sherry ° 200 0 0 —60 O O 20 0 O— 55 O Oper butt. 


Premiums of Insurance.-—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s.9d.—Cork or Dublin, 15s.—Bel- 
a — 15s. 9d.—Madeira, 25s.—Jamaica, 30s~<—Greenland, out and 
ome, 8g. 

Course of Exchange, Feb. 25.—Amsterdam, 12.—Hamburgh, 36 4.—Paris, 25 50.— 

Leghorn, 47.—Lisbon, 51.—Dublin, 10_per cent. __. 

At Messrs. Wolle and Edmonds’ Canal Oifice, Change Alley, Cornhill.—Grand Junction 
ANAL shares sell for 2151. per 1001. share.—Birmingham, div. 5351.—Coventry, 9991.— 
eeds and Liverpool, 3001,.—'Trent and Mersey, 18001.—KEast India Dock, 1651. per 

siarex—West India, 175!.—The Strand BrivGe, 51.—West Middlesex WATER- 

ORKS, 401.—Gas LIGHT ComPANY, 601. 

The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 25th, was 68} ; 5 per. cent. consols, 68; 4 per cent. 

Consols, u72; 5 per cent. navy ; 105¢. . ; 
Gould in bars 3k. 17s, 10£d, per oz.—New doubloons 31, 148. 6d.—Silver in bars 5s. 2d. 
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ANKRUPTCIES and DIVIDENDS announced between 
uapeTicaL List oF BANKRU s the 
aaa 20th of Jan, and the 20th of Feb. 1620: extracted from the London Gazettes, 





BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 178.] 


J . ) > es 
Vhe Solicitors’ Names ere hetween Parenthes 


A RMISTEAD W Soyland, York, worted fpinner 
é Wiglefworth, L. 

ea Whetftone. dealef- (Weftern, fc - 
Briant, W Kennington, wine merchant. ar 


! butcher { Barker 
| an Sa wae place, Mile End, brewer, 
nnere P 

Buck y arease! freet. Strand, —) (Watfon 

Bouttcad N N Devonthire @rect Queen quare. ( Fifher 

Brander J and J Barclay, Size lane, inerchants. (Hackett 

Balme J Gumerfaly woolttapler, (Evans, Le 

Beale R. Altringhamy, flour dealer, (Wright, L, 

Reckwith © Prefton, craper- (Shaw, L. 

Brooke J Hudaersheld, tanner. (Clarke, Le . 

Bolinebroke H Great Yarmouth, merchant. (Swain, Le 

Beunett § A Worfhip @reet, Shoreditch, cvach manufac: 
turer. {Stratton 

Brows G Biictge road, Lambeth, tallow chandler, 
{ Bowden, Le 

Bowler W and J Warburton, Cafle fireet, Borough, hat 
manufacturers. (Phipps 

Briley J Lenton Wall, coach maker, (Parnell 

Keaton ® Wet Camel, Some! fet, maititer. (Srundrett, L. 

Collier T Newport, Shrophhire, liquor merchant, (Baxter 
and co, londyun ; , 

Cowcll S&S Suton at Hore, Dartford miller. (Tiffon 
and C0, london : 

Clarke [| © | faytony Warwickwhire, dealer,  ( Adlington 
and ©O. tondon : , 

Chubb C Por fea, irommonger. (Minchin, L, 

Ereter W Baldwyn fireet, City roac, grocer, 

Clarke R Newport, [We of Wight, brewer, 

Clarke F Leicefer, bout maker. (Taylor, L. 

Carnes W Canal road, Bermondtey, rope maker. 
(Tow nfon, london 

Catte!] M U iverton, Warwick. meal man. (Collett, L, 

Chace ) Worcetter, maltver. (* dinonds, L. 

Carrington § sthborne, mercer. (Barber, L. 

Chapman & Beccles, S folk, iron founder. (Bromley, L. 

Button > and J Von, Liverpool, merchants. (Addington 
and cu. lonton 

Dickins E Fynsford. Kent, crapere (Carter, L. 

Dipper F Worveter, filk mercer. (Edmourds, L. 

Davies W Cacrpoilley, Glamorganfhire, woollen manufec- 
turer. HiuntyL, 

Dawfon E Birmingham, vidualer, (Egerton,t. 

Douil A fen. Greenwich, plumber. (Greglon, Le 

Devlin M Great Wild &reet, Lincoln’s Inn fieids, coal mere 
chanr. ‘Richardton 

Dundas J Carlifle, cattie dealer. 


(frovgh 
(Allan, L, 


Mou ifey, Le 


Dye S Nurwich, erocer. (Goodwin 
Dann G tinton, Ken’, butcher. (| Epan, Le 
Pydall D White Horfe Tavern, Fetter lane. (Arundell, Le 


Bngwott J ten. Exeter, builder. | Bruton. L. 

Biliott AH Chipoeonam, Waits, clother, ( Bourdilion, L. 

Fuwie R Bianeford, draper. (Bing!'y. L. 

Fuljames A Greenhithe, backer. Yatman, L, 

Vou W bachaune Duilcings, Rock broker. (brooks and 
C@- jondon 

Bord G Oxtore freet, filverfmith. (Tucker 

Sreamer Vo Worceter, cabinet maker and upho!lfterer. 
Cardale and co, Le 

Barring ' Liverpool, merchant. (Mafon, Le 

Builarton | Manchefter, fadier. (Wright. L, 

Parmer J Skioner itreety victualler.  (Dacie 

Ford © Lime ereet, wing Merchant. (Young 

God rey > Lerman teeer, hardwareman, (Hutchinfon 


Green | tinweil, Exeter, wine merchant, | Young, Le 

Gres D Sofood Berksymealman  (Nelfon, Le 

Gitcwieng & Gd Kewt road, Suriey, carpenter. 
Serpe Loto 

Ca'iacW Leacerhall Market, fif~imovger,  [ Jackfon 

Green T ciserpow, «sui neer, | Blacktock ana cn, LL 

Sribdve ts 


Nand M Hel'zer, Ea stonenoufe, builders, 
Your, ongon 


Gundry V and ) Gundry, Goldfithney, Cornwall, mere 


chants Pollett, lo-don 
Gidbfon t White sven, Guu.berlana, butcher. (Arm- 
Riung, bencon 
Gregion | w {kis ter, vintne 3 | 
af Bm. Kirk, Lacatter, vintner, (Blacks 
>» \ . ** n 7 : 
Gee _t ) Nottinghamfire, lace manufa@urer. 
ay st I 
c su e ) } 
+ ene, ve ne « | 
eee onan, ¢ “a ®. merchant. (Croft, L, 
bia’ pe } h€e“are road whe i 
. Vee COWRE CT 4 
mE. pers (Mertingau 
. . 
_ J Brie W hat maufaQdurer, Dix. & 
sy™“a r “t ? ' ‘ 
ron ts K rad, a Cre {Clare 
Har MA“ ‘ freer. Se. ¢ 
Beeher J and } Clarkes Liverpeo cement ciao ee 
hare i . r s' TSe Clarke, Le 
~— ’ ° ' t Wi i 
; men Pret, ad Bi) Leasinby, Lon 
Ha a ° ; “ ie 
bh b > 
* “Ah €y Coal and cinuber merchant, 
iad : r 7 
nl ‘ \ FR, Calico Man faGturer, (Nets 
Mots 
tN thar f Qioner 
Henieyw We yweU Groce All er. Taylor, L. 
c vw - prtdhinindale ag fein b 
} Eid cuecap, wu merchant, K rat 
.Richarefon, L, 





Johafon } seer my a geo ({ Pearfon, L, 

ehnfon R Francis ttreet vitenham Court- 

; maker, (Brook : rt-road, watch 

Jardine J C sheffield, draper. (Cupes, L. 

Jones W. jun, burfcough, Lancafter, innkeeper. (Gatkel, 
Wigan 

Kennard C Haftings. tailor, [ Bartletr, L, 

King F Richard treet, Commercial road, victualler, 
({Glynes 


Knight J Fore fireet, cheefemoneger. (Oriel 
Leadwick N R College hill,merchant, (Knaggs, L, 
Langworthy © Cannon flreet. packer, {Games 


Lynch M Church ftreet, Spitalnelds, filk manufaéturer, 
{ Webfter 

Levyfon M Calcutta, merchant,  [Poole, L, 

Lawton 7 and > Roe. stayl-y Bridge, Lancafter, machine 
makers. [ Milne, L. 

Lye z St, James’s treet, Weftminfter, confectioner, 

ifher 

Le Chevalier T Wooton under Edge, Gloucefter, brewer, 
(Price, Le 

Lecand B L Great Prefcot treet, Goodman's fields, caryer 
and gilder, ( Sheffield 

Millard, Gloucefter, inen draper. (Beckett, L. 

Marks W St Michael, Worcefter, carver and guilders (Jones 
and co. london 

Maund J Newfireet, Covent garden, mercer. (Knight 

Morling W Heybriage, Etlex, brewer, | Barns, L. 

Meriiman W H New Bond ftreet, mater mariner, 
{Korfey andco london 

ser J Lamb ftreet, Spitalfields, potatoe merchapr, 
(Batho 

Martin P Little Harrowden, 
(Bridges, london 

Millard | Minories, bellows maker. {Cocheyne 

Medcroft J Lambs Conduit ftreet. jeweller. (Boxer 

Nightingale ) Howden, Yorkihire, Corn factors, 
{ Lowndes, london 

Norris L Ramfgate, grocer- { Bowden, L. 

Napier T Hurft Mill, Wilts, meainian. [ Nettherfole,t, 

Noffiter C Grim{bury, Northampton, tanner. (Clarke,Le 

Norris W Romfey, Southampton, timber merchant, 
f Gilbank, london 

OaMler R sorsforth, York, dryfalter. (Treutie and co. Le 

O'Neill } Newcaftle ftréct, Strand, wine merchant, 
(Tomtinton : 

Owens J Kington, Hereford hire, ironmonger, [Pugh, L. 

Powles M Ross, Heretoidfhire, mealman, ( Bridges 


and co. 
Pantine F Charlotte ftreet, Saint Pancrass, cabinet 


maker 

Piercey H Brighthelmflone, Suiex, grocer. 

Veach D Camberwell, merchant, [| Bovill, L. 

Pearfon J Beefton Roydes, Yorkfbire, clothier. (Ma 
kinfon. london 

Potter J Ahhbourn, Derbythire, dealer. (Black, L. 

Patrick E Liverpool. gun maker. (Toling. L. : 

Paimore J Warnford court, Throgmorton fireet, thip 
owner, ( Biackford : 

Peregrine H C Hakiny Pembrokethire, thopkeeper. 
(Chi'ton, london 

Phillips and J High Ko'born, glafs dealer, (Cuppage 

Perry T fen, Bodicote, Oxford, nurferyman. (Lowndes, Le 

Patrick £ C Auftin Friars, infurance broker.  (Wiithire 

Rutledge F W Lucas ftreet. Commercial road, corn dealer 
[Abbot 

Read C Grabant court,merchant, (Sweet and CO. 

Koscue W | Clarke, and W S Roscoe, Liverpool, bankers, 
( Staniftreet 

Rutherford J Newcafle upon Tyne, woollen draper. 
(Beil L, 

Raine T Bear fireet, Leicefter fielis, whotefale perfumer, 
Wall 

Richardfon J Liverpool. merchant  [ Taylor, Le 

Richmona FT Nottingham, grocers = ( Jemningsy Ly 

Roberts J Leeds, woulllap'ers { Lambert. Lb, 

Rabbeth W Red Lion paflage. Red Lion fquares potatoe 
merchant. {Price and co. 

Riley J] Leicefter, grocer. (James, ls 

Ritton J Carlifle, tallow chandler. (Drake, Le 


Northampton, baker, 


Smith T T Ramfden, Cray, Effex, butcher. [Milne 
and co. london 

Swan W New road, Commercial road, maltfter. (Butler 

shutth worth ( Ipfwich, linen draper. (shaw. L. 


Simpfon A St. Swithin’s lane, merchant. [ Patterfon, Ls 

Spencer § Cumming treet, Pentonville, bricklayete [Knight 
and co, jonduon 

Serjeanr 3 Great Warner ftreet, Clerkenwell, Seoeem 
{Ruifell. and fon } 

Spence T Maryland puint, Effex, dealer. [Wet Le 

Stevenfon J wroad ftreet, Bloomfbury, corn chandlere 
{ Palsgrave 

Skinner J ‘Sharp’s buildings, Rofemary lane, flopfeliers 
[Mills ; Ts L 

Stevens J Cher: yinton, Cambridge. gardeners [salt Wate 

Steward: Kirgfton upon Hull, wine merehaute C 
kins, london :, ler” 

Shuttleworth j and T Stevens, Torkingtod, dea 
| Wiglefworth, london J Brun 

Saville smth. sr iyley, Cheiter, cotton fpinner. c 

Sh TMi ovnwng’ chet , thier [ Battyes ¢. 

shaw Micklehu f efter, Ciothier, : nefter: 

TSadws Button, su ‘bury. and T Adkin, Colc ’ 


millers, Wj ) + ; 
. iglefworth and CUy { Hutchinfom and 


Thompton J Manch ftery bookfeiler, 


{ Norris, L> 


co. london 


laylor f Pretton, grocer, Thomas 
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Toomes BB Plymouth Dock, beer brewer, 
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(Darke,'e Wire J Coichefer, grocer, Forbes, L, 


5 {pirit merchant, (Wile Watton R Wood ttreet Cheapfide, hofier. [Mayward 
tyler J —— —— Weite W P TPovley ttreet, har minufacturer, [carpeuter 
taey Warrington, Lancafter, miller, (mafon, L, Wratneilec Lancafter, dealerincuals. [ tell and co, Le 
Tippin O herime treet, Power, merchants {Clarke Wart J Ruffeil piace, Fitzroy fyuare, furgeon, (Phillips 
Tete A CO jower ftreet, merchant. { Doughty Winterbottum J Manchetter, drugeilt, [ Milne, t., 
ae ae reton in Marth, Gloucetery wine merchant, Windeat & Briogctowny, Devon, woollen manufacturer, 
Taylor J mo | Darke. london 


Maton, london 
withos w Rotherhithe, corn factors 


wood | Nottingham. hofier, 


thington J Warton, 
iss ( Nutris, jondon 


Waters J Eat lance, Bermondfiy. victualer, 


infoo 
Warrel W Liverpool. merchant, 


Whitley J Bingley, Yorkthire, worked fpianer, 


and CQ. 


Aifcock BE Abington 
Anderfon M Southampton 
aim.tage J Wakefield 
Adcock E Birmingham 
Allard W agg oe - 
land T fen. Greenwit 
ones J and ¢ Sutherland St Helen’s 


piace ‘ 
Auftin J Alderfgate ftreet, . 

Ballmer J city chambers Bithopfeate 
ftreet, : 
Brown H charles #reet, Wellminter 

Rrowo W Eatt Retfurd 


Balow J H Vere ftreet, Oxford 
ftreet , 

Bird H Mand B Savage Jeffery § 
fquare 


Bayley J Pitfea Effex 
Brammer c Woodhvoufe York 
Boot K Artillery place 
Brice W Britol 
Brookfhank A and A Moody Ber- 
mondfey 
Bithop D Great Surry ftreet 
Beser M aud S silundell Holborn 
bridge 
Bralr R M Fencourt Fenchurch ftreet 
Blackicy E Wood ftreet Cheapfide 
Botton W Bury ftreet 
Burn T Southend Efi-x 
bailey cR H >wallowfield Wilts 
Biundell M & and » Holborn biidge 
Blake T CoweS Ifle of Wight 
Baltimer J city chambers Bithopfgat 
ftreet ‘ 
Bols T Liverpool 
cox } and J Morgan Gutter lane 
collins W J Oxturd linen diapere 
chapman J Margate 
chceppett E Walcott Somerfet 
crufe T chatham 
cuthbert and clarke colchefter &reet 
_. Savage Gardens 
chinie R A Berwick upon Tweed 
clarke J Hamme: fmith 
chapman D Faverfham 
cooke B Patricroft Lancafter 
chippin T H Whetitone 
conftant L HH G weliclufe fquare 
bevy = F and J Albion coai wharf 
urry 
Towner ean ftreet 
acon, ed-lion square 
Durham, J Lower Shadwell street 
nderdale, H Londou 
Dunn, | ahew 
xon, ellington 
Daly, J Woolwich 


Dawson,G and W Longden, Silver-street Pownall T and | P, Manchester 


; Wood-street 
Eddison, T Romford 


Edmonds, R and T C Barrett, Str. od Palmer, J Wellingborough 


_— on 1 Ster 

‘tershank, G Dorkin 

Flliott, J Hayes, Middlesex 
vans, G jun, High-street 


(Towers 
Watfun J and j Fricay freet, warchoufemen 


{ Blackftock and co, Ly, 


WorneliW Downton Wilts, linen draper, 


| Jenkins, Le 
Wilton R Birmingham. merchans, 


[ Wilde (clark, L. 


{ Baxter and co. Walker J juny, Albridge, Somerfet, brewer ( Pain & 
Lancafhire, coal merchanty Wettern J) lenterden, Kent, printer Pyne L 
Wilfun R Vauxhall linen draper (Phillips b 
CHutch+ Wi.dhbame B simingham, chemi (Eecrtoa L 
Wilkinton ¢ Wormwood tircet tea dealer ( wild 


Wiliarrns ) crowlaud, Linco. grocer { 8romridge, L 


[Few 


DIVIDENDS. 


Farmer, J Ashbourne Ritchie, J, J Moffatt, and R P Meckle-« 
Felton, R Lawrence Pountney -lane burg, Liverpool ’ 
Fielder, R Venterden, Kent Read, E, and TV Baker, Great Russel-sire et 
Gammon, W, N Benjainin, and J Berthon, Rivchie, W Finybury sjuare 
Austin-friars Renton, W Eloxton-tields 
George, J North Audley-street Raudill, W Leeds 
Geerge, J and C B George, Bedford-street, Rimmer, J Liverpool 
Strand Rauyard, J Stickney 
Gardner, J Newcastle-under-Lyne Read, A Lower Ge syeno~street 
Grice, W Fordsham, Chester Rumford, R W Bartholomew-lane 
Gibbous, B jun. aud T Stokes, Stafford Robinson, ” Spalding . 
Goring, T Staines oberts,  Coburg-road, Kent-road 
Holmes, I, J Harris, and J D English, Rivers, tH lvvbridye, + evoushire 
Long acre Rains, JS Wapping-wall 
Harris, R Wood-street, Spitalfields a oa 55, Freeman’s-court 
. St. Martin’s-la: oruhi 
ee J p 7 rey ae reet Ruaffy, 8 D Vaternoster-row, Sp.taliicids 
Hoyland, J Knottingley, York Reay, J Mark-lane 
Harris, J iasselor Randall, & Coleman street 
Hayes, M Liverpool y wee ag by Poultry . 
Haddingham, M ising-street, West Smith- Swan, R Gaixsboroug 
tield Smart, J Wye 
Hill, W Birmingham Stalker, D,’A D Welch, acd W Milburn, 
Heath, Hl Isting o Leadenhall-street 
Harvey, T Great Yarmouth, Norfolk  Shellev, G M st. Mary, Whitechapel 
Hale, f. Longon ‘Vavern, Bishopsgate- Sewell, J and 1) M*Murdo, Hou: slow 
” sepeet Smith, W Newcastle upon-Ty ae 
Hawkins, f Pennyfields Smith, W Liverpool ; 
Hianlv, M Mitre-court, Fleet-street Spring, JO Coninzsby, coon ry 
Jenkins, T Judd street, Brunswick.square Smith, E Fothall street, Jestivinster 
Jewell, W Henrietta-street, Covent-garden Sewell, S ene 
Kensiugton, J P, E Kensington, H Ken- mg _ opthall-court 
sington, W Styas, aud D Adams, Siffkin, 11 Bush-lane 
Lombard-street Sause, J Liverpool 
Kirkham, | Acre Farm, Stafford S ater, J Samlesbury 
Knight, J Gough-square Sperrin, 1 Ubeoahaey, Gingestien, 
Kirkman, J Wellington Brewery, City- —e. = Crowa-court, ‘Threada 
St. Barbe, J Austiu-friars 
Stockham, W Bristo 
Slipper, J Crostwick, Norfolk 
Spooner, R Cornhill 
Spring, T Great Grimsby 
‘Lhwaites, Bond-court, Walbrook 
Turner, W Liangallon, and A Comber, 
Maachester 
Tartletoa,J Liverpool 
Tinson, W Christehurch, Southampton, 


road 
Llovd, jun. Findon, Sussex 
Leeds, W York 
Lomas, J White Horse Inn, Fetter-lave 
Lee, J King-street, Cheapside 
Lockwood, G Whitby, York 
Marsden, W N Manchester 
Milne, G Broas-street 
Manstord, F Linco'n 
Morris, T and W Constable, Blackwayl 
Marshall, wine’ Head-court, Newgate- iunhelder, (Deau I 
stree > : “—s 
Martin, M D Burlington Arcade a aa 
Mackenzie,C Curoline-street, Bedford- Woods, #’ Flou. hton-street 
Stentin & leant y th Watkins, W Worcester 
we ae ares ; Whily, J Bingly, Yorkshire, worsted- 
Mercer, J Heath-street, Commercial-road spinner, tr wi Co. L 
reg Livery ool , Watkin, Wand R Careless Aldermaabury 
weg Fee eeting’s-alley, Cornhill Woodruffe, J Comme rcial-road 
eee ignated . Willet, [ Acton, Cheshire 
—— Se Watson, MA Fareham 
Watt, J Preston 
Williams. S Brighthelmstone 
White, W Chalford, Gioucestershire 
Wheeler, J Stratford-ou-Avoa 
Hotherspoon, M Live pool 
W hite, M A Great ¢ oggeshall, Essex 
Willis, J Wardour-street ; 
Williams, RHF and P W'ilson,Liverpeol 


Phillips, H Carey street 
Postgate, Great Driflield 


Perks, J Bristol 

Peil, W Great Fastcheap 

Randall, ) Pancras-street, Tottenham- 
court-read 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


FP a os ; : 
crue from a frost of considerable duration 


QINCE the breaking-up of the long 
” trost, ploughing and tield-culture ge- 
nerally has proceeded with all possible 
lizence, and in proportion to the facili- 
ties offered by the soil. ‘The late and pre- 
Sent renewal of the rigors of winter have 
Secasioned some impediment, and also 
some degree of injury to incipient vegeta- 
tion. The wheats, however, and all arable 
lands, will receive a fall portion, this sea- 
“vl, Of the benefits which never fail to ac- 


attended with a sufficient cover of sow, 
The young clovers, aud all crops of that 
description, itis apprehended, have sufiete 
ed greatly from the sizor of the f08t, 
which has been so severe as to ruin great 
bieadths of Swedish turnips; as to the 
common turnips, they are in many parts 
totally destroyed. Considerable quantt- 


ties of the potatoes in store have been 


frosted, whilst the apples have wae fet 
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nown to kcep better, and never was there 


@ more plentiful season of that most useful 
fruit. ‘The low meadows have been gene- 
rally flooded from the stiddden thaw ; and 
the wheats, so situated, are supposed to 
have received heavy damage. Cattle, and 
ail stock, have done well ai the homesiall ; 
all such as have been ex,os-d abroad will 
take a long time, and expensive keep, to 
recover their los condition and aptitude 
for thrift. Money is said to be scarce in 
the country, although its abundance ts 
boasted in the metropolis. Prices, whether 
for corn or flesh meat, have suffered little 
variation. Woola dull trade, with the ex- 
ception of a few places, where the move- 
ment is not very noticeable. Nothing 
doing in hops: the stock on haud great, 
Horses of all descriptions fetch less money. 
Universal complaints of distress in the 
country. In the North, it is reported, that 
the jabourer can scarcely, by his earnings, 
‘keep life and soul togetmer,’ and the 
poor’s rates are fearfully advancing. Ten 
aud twelve shillings per week, said to be 
the maximum obtained in the best coun- 
tics for those labourers who can find em- 
ployment. Heavy losses expected to be 
sustained by the destruction of the turnip 
crop, of which, a month hence, there will 
be full eaperience. LTudeed, much hay and 
corn has already been expended upon 
cattle and sheep, and much expence incar- 
red by the necessity of picking up the tur- 
vips from the frozen suit, where they could 


Meteorological Report, 
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beatallcomeat. But all these difficulties 
and losses, in along frost, seem insufficient 
to prevail on the nnmindfal farmer to take 
the easy and comparatively unex pensiveme. 
thod of storing part of his turnips, certainiy 
one of the best and most profitable of his 
economical precautions. The ‘ heavy hear 
wiih which the farmer proceeds in his |a- 
bours, is reiterated through most of the re. 
ports. From the aspect of things, he ean 
discover no hope of remeneration, This 
indeed, may come to be a source of bitter 
regret to those who have sided with the 
measures, which, during the last five-and. 
twenty years, have brought such bitter 
distress upon the country ; it may, in good 
hope, work a favourable change in their 
sentiments, and rekindle their patriotism ; 
convincing them, that all remedies short 
of removing the whole burden of unneces 
sary and corrupt taxation, are meie plausi- 
ble and contemptible inanities, 

Sinitifieid : Beef 4s. 8d. to 6s. 6d.—Mut. 
ton to 5s. to 7s.—Veal 5s. to 7s.— Pork 5s, 
to 7s.— Bacon 5s.— ath do, 6s. to’és, 84, 
—Fat 3s. 11d. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 50s. to 76s,— 
Barley 26s, to 45s.—Oats 19s. to 32s— 
The Quartern-loaf in London, 1id. and 9d, 
—Hay (new) 3I. 10s, to Sl. 5s.—Clover do, 
51. to 71. 10s.—Straw 11. 4s. to 2. %, 

Coals in the Pool, 36s. to 47s, 63 
per chaldron. 

Middlesex ; Feb. 18. 
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ee 
Meteorol» zica! Results, from Obserrations maidle in London, for the Year 1819. 
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Political Affairs in February. 
Resulis for the Month of Jan. 1820. 
























































sail Greatest} > 
Maxi- | Days Mini- | Days Varia- | Days 
Mean.} mum. | of the | Wind, | mum. | of the | Wind. | Range. | tion in lof the 
Month. Month. 24 hours| Mth. 
Barometer «+ | 29°66) 30°47 9 N.E. | 28°66 | 19 W. 1°81 | 0°82 | 22 
Thermometer | 32°74] 514° | 27 | SW. 11°) 15 | N.E. | 402°] 18§° | 19 
Thermomet. 2} ~, ° 2,9, |) W. “ 
hygrometer § 5°93! 203 ? W. ° & 30 |&S.W. 203 20§ ad 
—_ Prevailing wind,—W. , 
Number of days on which rain has fallen, 7 ; snow, 11, 
Clouds. 
Cirrus. Cirro-stratus. Cirro-cumulus, Cumulus. Cumulo-stratus. Nimbus, 
3 13 3 4 1 


With the exception of a few slight thaws, 
namely, on the 2d, 6th, 17th, 19th, and 
gist, the frost continued unusually severe, 
accompanied with cloudy and foggy wea- 
ther, and frequent falls of snow, from the 
ist to the 25d; it then broke up, and the 
remaining eight days were mild and cleudy, 
with light showers of rain. About two 
inches of snow fell between the 8th and 
12th, and nearly three inches, accompa- 
nied with a gale of wind from the east, in 
the evening of the 20th ; this last was the 
heaviest fall we had in the course of the 
month, 

A large, faint, but well-defined halo, ap- 
peared round the moon in the evening of 
the 93d. A few of the coldest days, with 
the minimum temperature of each annex- 
ed, are as follow, viz. the ist, 19°; 4th, 
172°; 5th, 25°; 7th, 242°; 8th and 9th, 21°; 
42th, 172°; 13th, 224°; 15th, 11°; 16th, 
93°; 17th, 25°; 21st, 23°; and the 22d, 
191°, The average for the month has not 
been so low since January 1815, which 
was 52°"6. 

From accounts in the daily papers, it 
appears that the therm@meter was between 
8° and 10° lower in the country on the 
morning of the 15th. For instance, at 
Barton-street and Eltham, in Kent, it was 
down to 4°; at Tottenham and Stratford 
by Bow, 1°; and at Blackheath, below 
zero. 

With respect to the barometer, the mer- 
cury Was very unsteady, and the fluctua- 
tions were very great ; the mean variation 
in twenty-four hours for the month amounts 
to 0°27 of an inch. The maximum is 


1 
higher than it has been for these five years, 
and exceeds that of the last month by half 
an inch. The minimum however is cqually 
as low. 

The above presse also stated, that, in 
accounts which had been received from 
Christiana in Norway, it was mentioned 
that the barometer, on the 7th inst. rose 
there to the extraordinary height of 29 
inches 16 lines (about 30°33 inches), which 
had not taken place there for many years ; 
that the sea was eight feet lower on that 
day than it had been for the last twenty 
years, and that Professor Hanstein, who 
measured its height, made also some expe- 
riments as to the intensity of the magnetic, 
but found the needle in such agitation, 
that he could obtain no fixed result from 
his experiments. A. E. 

St, John’s square, Feb. 18th, 1820. 

The thermometer at Sidmouth, situated 
north-east at Wallis’s Royal Marine Li- 
brary, during the month of January, ave- 
rage 36°, was never below 16°, and seve- 
ral days between 40° and 50°. 

A self-registering thermometer, exposed 
to the open air in Barton-street, Westmin- 
ster, denoted the lowest degrees in the 
present winter as under : 

Dec, 11, 1819----13% Highbury++++ 11 

Jan. 1, 1820-0++++16 

__- 5 ecvccceseelG 

_ 13 eesst ecvelt 

—— 15 -eseeese 9 Eltham 4°; Strate 
ford 1°; Tottenham 1° ; Blackheath 
below zero. 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN FEBRUARY. 
Containing Official Papers and Authentic Documents. 


SPAIN. 

4 LESH and blood, though besot- 
ted with the superstitions of the 
lowest priestcraft, have been unable 
to bear longer the government of the 
beloved Ferdinand ! The army, from 
10 to 15,000 strong, assembled near 
Montuty Mac. No. 367. 


Cadiz, and destined to reinforce the 
bloody general who has desolated 
Venezuela and Grenada, unwilling to 
embark on such a service, and leave 
their country in bondage, openly revolt- 
ed, and, seizing their generals, have 


taken positions 


in Andalusia which hi- 
A therto 
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therto have deficd attack. The follow- 
ing is one of their proclamations : 

Inhabitants of Algeciras!—The shouts 
of joy and satisfaction with which you last 
night received the national troops under 
my command, convince me of your good 
sentiments and ardent desires that the 
system of oppression should no longer con- 
tinue which has reduced you to a state of 
wullity, debasement, aud misery. This 
state will now soon be bronght to a close. 
The generous cry raised by the national 
army has been the aurora of happiness to 
our country. The towns in which it is 
stationed have returned to those laws 
which in other ties constituted their fe- 
licity. From slaves, bent down under a 
shameful yoke, they have been changed 
into freemen. The trammels to their in- 
dustry have disappeared, and the hope of 
their future glory and prosperity has for 
its support the dominion of the laws, 
which ought to be founded on the will of 
the nation, and equal for all the indivi- 
duals composing the state. 

Inhabitants of Algeciras!—From last 
night you also have entered into the happy 
number. The Constitution so much sigh- 
ed for is about to be re-instated within 
your walls, Your own choice shall give 
to you the magistrates who are to govern 
you, and the empire of the laws shall su- 

ersede that of whim and caprice. Equal 
in their eye, no longer dread arbitrary 
acts, so destructive to unhappy nations, 
You at length breathe: dare now to be- 
come men. Do not trust to the sugges- 
tions of those who are too interested in 
the cause of despotism to be believed, 
Those who preach up slavery, are either 
wicked or foolish men. Examine them 
well, and you will find they subsist on 
your sufferings and wretchedness. Their 
welfare is in opposition with the public 
good. Can it be deemed strange, that 
they should seek to prolong a state of 
things, as sad in the eyes of reason as it is 
fatal to the 1epose and prosperity of the 
people? 

If you have read the proclamations and 
manifesto of the national army, you al- 

ready know its resolution and sentiments, 
Children of their country as they are, they 
wish that country itself to decide what js 
~ pom aay Our fathers are about 
ae fear ah ~ — of the people 
conducive to Pilg vB acem most 
Pre f '¥ prosperity and grandeur, 

repare for this happy moment, now at 
hand: wait for it with the firm resoluti 
of not being disheartened in your <m 
prise, well assured that constancy will ~ 

: act 

et tmpenetrable bulwark against all 
the attacks of the wick ag 
wicked. They wil] 


disappear as smoke at the sight of 
ght 
who pursue the path of honour = Bo 


r and glory, 
g live the hatlon—-Long live the mt 
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gion of our forefathers—Long live the 
vernment that makes us happy and free! 

Head-quarters of division 
Feb. 1, 1820, 

Commandant-gen. of the First Division 

RAFAEL DE Riggo, | 

Gencral Freyre, one of the colleagues 
of Wellington, has been appointed by 
Ferdinand to lead a body of troops, in 
whom they hope to depend, against the 
Patriots; and, although some operations 
are said to have been commenced, no 
results were known in England when 
this sheet was put to press. 

Some kind of political revolutions, 
and the establishment of constitutional 
free governments, are however confi- 
dently expected to take place in several 
countries on the Continent, as well in 
the north as in the middle and south, 
Philosophers have not written, and print- 
ing-presses have not been wrought, in 
vain. 


» al Algeciras, 


FRANCE. 

The tranquillity of France has been 
disturbed by the assassination of the 
unpopular nephew of the king, the 
Duc be Berri, by one Louvel, an old 
soldier of the Revolution. He wasstab- 
bed as he was leaving the Opera, on Sun- 
day, the 13th inst. and died in a few 
hours, surrounded by the royal family. 
The examinations of Louvel prove that 
he was a political fanatic, who consider- 
ed the Bourbons as allies of the enemies 
of France, whose presence in France is 
a disgrace to the country, and who re- 
joices in the martyrdom which he con- 
siders himself destined to suffer.—His 
replies on examination were as follow: 

Q. What induced you to commit this 
crime?—.4, My opinions, my sentiments. 

Q. What are they?—A. I think the 
Bourbons are tyrants, and the most cruel 
enemies of France. ' 

Q. In that supposition, why did you 
attack the Duke de Berri in preference to 
the rest?—A. Because he is the youngest 
prince of the royal family, and seemed to 
be destined to perpetuate that race, so hos- 
tite to France. 

Q. Do you repent your act?—A. No. 

Q. Had you any instigator, any accom 
plice ?—A. None. 

He was escorted by two gendarmes, 


and placed near the body, the sight of 


which excited in him no emotion what 
ever. He maintained undisturbed bis 
usual unconcern. The Prefect of Police 
put to him the following interrogatories: 

Q. Do you know again the prince Wi 
you assassinated?—A. I do know 
again, 


Q. I require you again to — 
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our accomplices?—A. I have 


‘ If the justice of man cannot induce 
you to tell the truth, reflect on the justice 
“f God?—A. God is merely a name ; he 
never came upon the earth. 

Q, What could induce you to commit 
an action so guilty?—A. I wished to have 
restrained from it, but it was beyond my 

ower to do so. 

Q, What was your motive ?—A. I hoped 
to make it serve as a lesson to the great 
men of my country, who abuse their 
power. a . j 

Q. Do you persist in saying no one in- 
spired you with the idea of this herrid 
crime?—A. Yes: moreover, it is in the 
hands of justice ; let her therefore do her 
duty, and let her discover those whom it is 

resumed are my accomplices. 

The court-party in France, by an un- 
happy fatality or fatuity, have seized on 
this occasion for depriving the French 
even of the pretended forms of the Char- 
ter ; and it is proposed to place the jour- 
nals for five years under a censorship, 
and to modify the forms, so as to nullify 
the rights of popular election to the 
Chamber of Representatives, 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliament assembled, to take the 
oaths to the new sovereign, George IV. 
on Sunday, the day after the death of 
George III, It has since met for the 
dispatch of temporary and urgent busi- 
ness, previous to its dissolution, accord- 
ing to usage, on the demise of the King. 
The virtuous energies of the people are 
therefore about to be put to the test ; and 
it is to be hoped that all honest men 
will unite in their respective districts, 
and return upright and sensible repre- 
sciitatives to the new Parliament,—men 
who will support those measures of re- 
form, about which there cap, among 
gvod men, be but one opinion ; and who 
Will enquire into the origin of the late 
wicked wars against liberty, and punish 
their criminal authors. 

While these subjects engrossed genc- 
ral attention, the sudden announcement 
of the discovery'in the metropolis of a 
colspiracy of armed desperadoes, has 
excited universal surprise and horror. 
It appears that Arthur Thistlewood, a 
man who had been previously tried for 
high treason, had assembled a club of 
desperate artizans, in a room over a 
stable in Cato-street, Mary-le-bone, 
and, information being communicated to 
the Police by an accomplice, they were 
surrounded, and taken on the 23d, after 
4 Vigorous, bloody, and murderous re- 
sistance, Itis so customary, in cases of 
this kind, to exaggerate the designs of 
all couspirators, that we withhold our 
1 
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credence to reports in vulgar circulation 
till they are proved in evidence, or sus- 
tained by authority. It appears that 
the deliberations of these men took place 
in arms, and that the room was fall of 
weapons of destruction, evidently col- 
lected for some murderous purpose, and 
not essential to any caquirics about 
truth. Nor is there any doubt but the 
whole were a party of wretched despe- 
radoes, ripe for any mischich. A Bow. 
strect officer {cll in the struggle ; and 
several on both sides were severely 
wounded. A thousand pounds being 
offered for the apprehension of Thistle- 
wood, he was taken in bed on the follow- 
ing morning. Their number was twenty- 
five, and about half of them have been 
taken. It is at the same time proper 
to state, that none of them were cennect- 
ed with, or recognized by, any political 
party. 

A coroncer’s jury has since sat on the 
body of the police-officer, and a verdict 
of WILFUL MURDER has been given 
against Thistlewood and his associates. 

The publication of the following do- 
cuments attended the death 'of George 
III. and the accession of George LV. :— 
At the Court at Carlton House, the 30th day 

of Jan. 1820. 

His Majesty, being this day present 
in Council, was pleased to make the fol- 
lowing declaration, viz : 

I have directed that you should be as- 
sembied here, inorder that 1 may discharge 
the painful duty of announcing to you the 
death of the king, my beloved father. 

It is impossible for me adequately to ex- 
press the state of my feelings upon this 
melancholy occasion ; but I have the con- 
solation of knowing, that the severe ca- 
Jamity with which his Majesty has been 
afflicted for so many years, has never ef- 
faced from the minds of his subjects the 
impressions created by his many virtues ; 
and his example will, I am persuaded, live 
for ever in the grateful remembrance of 
his country. 

Called upon, in consequence of his Ma- 
jesty’s indisposition, to exercise the pre- 
rogatives of the crown on his behalf, it was 
the first wish of my heart to be allowed to 
restore into his hands the powers with 
which-T was entrusted. It has pleased 
Almighty God to determine otherwise ; 
and I have not been insensible to the ad- 
vantages which I have derived frow admi- 
nistering, in my dear father’s name, the 
government of his realin. The support 
which I have received from Parliament 
and the country, in times the most event- 
ful, and under the most arduous circum- 
stances, could alone inspire me with that 
confidence which my present station de- 


mands. on 
The experience of the past will, I trust, 
2A2 satisty 
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satisfy all classes of my people, that it will 

ever be my most anxious endeavour to 

promote their prosperity and happiness, 
and to maintain unimpaired the religion, 
laws, and liberties, of the kingdom. 
Whereupon the Lords of the Council 
made it their humble request to his 
Majesty, that this his Majesty's 
most gracious declaration to their 
lordships might be made public, 
which his Majesty was pleased to 

order accordingly. J. BULLER. 

At the Court at Carlton House, the 50th of 

January, 1820,—Present— 

Tie King’s most excellent Majesty. 

H.R.H. the Duke of York; H.R.H. the Duke of 
Clarence; H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex; 
H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester; H.R.H. 
the Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg. 

Archbishop of Canterbury; the Lord Chancellor ; 
Duke of Athol; Duke of Montrose ; Marquis 
Wellesley ; 9 r Camden; Eail of Laa- 
derdale; Earl of Chatham; Earl Bathurst; 
Earl of Liverpool; Earl of Mulgrave; Vis- 
count Melville; Viscount Sidmouth ; Bishop 
of London ; Right Hon. the Speaker; Right 
Hon. Sir Wm. Scott; Right Hon. Sir Wm. 
Grant; Right Hon, Thomas Wallace ; Right 
Hon. N. Vansittart; Right Hon. Charles 
Arbuthnot ; Right Hon. Sir J. Nicholl ; Right 
Hon. Fred. J. Robinson; Right Hon. Robt. 
Peel; Right Hon. Wm. Sturges Bourne ; 
Right Hon. Chas, Bagot; Right Hon. Sir R. 
Richards; Right. Hon. Sir B, Bloomfield; 
Right Hon, Sir J, Leach; Right Hon. Sir 


Charles Abbott; Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Dallas. 


His Majesty, at his first coming into 
the Council, was this day pleased to de- 
clare, that, understanding that the law re- 
quires he should, at his accession to the 
crown, take and subscribe the oath re- 
lating to the security of the Church of 
Scotland, he was now ready to do it 
this first opportunity ; which his Majesty 
was graciously pleased to do, according 
to the forms mel by the law of Scotland, 
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and subscribed two instruments thereof in 
the presence of the Lords of the Council, 
who witnessed the same; and his Majesty 
was pleased to order that one of the said 
instruments be transmitted to the Court of 
Session, to be recorded in the Books of 
Sederunt, and afterwards to be forthwith 
lodged in the Public Register of Scotland; 
and that the other of them remain among 
the Records of the Council, and be entered 
in the Council Book. 


The London Gazette Extraordinary. 
Sunday, Jan, 30, 1820, 
Whitehall, Jan, 30, 1820.—A letter and 
inclosure, of which the following are co. 
pies, have been this morning received from 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York, by 
the Lord Viscount Sidmouth, one of his 
lateMajesty’s principal Secretaries of State. 
Windsor Castle, Jan. 29, 1820, 
My Lorp,—It becomes my painful duty 
to acquaint your lordship, that it has 
pleased Almighty God to take unto himself 
the king, my beloved father, and our most 
gracious andexcellent sovereign. He ex- 
pired at thirty-five minutes past eight 
o’clock, p.m. 
I enclose the certificate of all the physi- 
cians in attendance at this melancholy pe- 
riod. My lord, ever your’s most sincerely, 


(Signed) FREDERICK. 
The Right Hon, Viscount Sidmouth, &c. &c. &e. 
Windsor Castle, Jan, 29, 1820, 

It has pleased the Almighty to release 

his Majesty from all further suffering. His 

Majesty expired without pain, at thirty- 


five minutes post eight o’clock this evening, 
(Signed) HENRY HALFORD, M.BAILLE, 
W. HEBERDEN, ROBT. WILLIS, 
; DAVID DUNDAS, 
For his Royal Highness the Duke of York. 
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MEETING of merchants interested 

in the trade of Holland, lately took 
place in the City, when it was resolved to 
open a subscription for the relief of the suf- 
ferers by the late extensive inundations 
m that country. 

A Court of Common Council was lately 
held at Guildhall, when Mr. S. Dixon 
moved an Address of Condolence to the 
King, on the demise of his late Majesty, 
and one of Congratulation on the accession 
of the present King, which were seconded 
by Mr, Browne, and agreed to. 

An extensive fire lately took place in 
the premises of Messrs. Thomas and Co. 
porter-merchants, Thames-street, which 
rapidiy communicated to other adjoining 
houses, and the whole were entirely con. 
sumed, The roof of Fishmongers’-hall 
sustained cousiderable damage, The loss 
was estimated at 20,0001, 





The Provisional Committee in London 
for encouragement of industry and reduc- 
tion of poor’s-rates, lately published a 
series of resolutions, expressing that the 
poor’s-rates being employed as a substitute 
for wages, is a practice most debasing, 
and repressive of the energies of the pco- 
ple; and, if persevered in, cannot fail to 
produce consequences the most alarming. 
That it being an acknowledged axiom, 
and recognised by the most eminent wr'- 
ters and statesmen, that, notwithstanding 
the use of other employments, men gene- 
rally are addicted to rural habits; and, as 
it is most important to contemplate that 
the demand for manual labour in manufac- 
ture is necessarily and most considerably 
abridged by mechanic improv€ments, it 
is therefore essentially demanded, that the 
unemployed generally be employed im 


agricultural labour. 
MARRIED. 
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MARRIED. 


At Hampstead, John Loch, esq, to Miss 
R. M. Cullen. 

John Dalrymple Jacomb, esq. of Guild- 
ford-street, to Miss E. Bym, of Lay- 
“George John Parry, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, to Miss M. Brooks, 

John Humphreys, esq. of Guildford, to 
Miss C. E. Colby, Rhosy Gilwen, Pem- 
broke. : 

Mr. John Howard, of Long-acre, to 
Miss Winstanley, of Tranmere. 

William Heathcote, esa. of Mount- 
pleasant, to Miss Sterland, of Mark-lane. 

Mr, John Healy Booth, of Thames- 
street, to Miss A. M. Darby, of Aston- 
house, Herts. ; 

The Rev. Richard Sandlands, jun. of 
Putney, to Miss De Brett, of Sloane-street. 

Henry Penfold, esq. of Croydon, to Miss 
M. Wilson, of Great George-street. 

John Hodgson, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to 
Miss M. Godfrey, of Purfleet. 

Nicholas Warin, esq. of Christopher- 
street, Finsbury-square, to Miss F. Meilun, 
of Finsbury-square. 

Thomas Wakeley, esq. of Argyle-street, 
to Miss E. Goodchild, of Southwark. 

Mr. G. Wells, of London, to Miss S. 
Scotland, of Littleton, Middlesex. 

The Rev. H. Parish, of Epsom, to Miss 
S. Stowers, of Charter-house-square. 

Mr. J. Day Blake, of Clement’s Inn, to 
Miss C. Brown, of Upper North Place, 
Gray's-inn Road. 

C, J. F. Combe, esq. of London, to Miss 
H. A, Church, of Bedford-place. 

Mr. G. Greenland, of Finsbury-place, 
to Miss H. Finney, of Westminster-road. 

Mr. W. Marsden, of Holborn, to Miss E. 
S-tiahep, of Marlborough Road, Bromp- 
on. 

A. T. Sampayo, esq. of St. Helen’s- 
place, to Miss H. Kent, of Fulham. ~~ 

C. Parke, esq. of Putney, to Miss L. 
Alcock, of Roehampton. , 

, Mr. N, Bennett, jun. of Brixton-hill, 
ret he —y K. May, of grees 
+ Marshall, esq. t iss S. 
both of Godal — > o Miss S, Alexander, 

Sir E. F. Stanhope, Bart. R.N. of Stan- 
Well, Middlesex, to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of Major Douell. 

Mr. Hallows, of Red-lion-street, to Miss 

: Browne, of Carlton-road. 
rary T.S. Davis, of the Lincoln Mi- 

a, to Miss F. E. Jones, of Stepney. 

J. Pimlott, esq. of the Seal Office, Tem- 
ple, to Mrs, Brooks, of Woodford, Essex. 
oan Rev. W. C. Smithers, of Quecn’s- 

a Oxford, and of Greenwich, to 

ss A. Oldershaw, of Islington. 

Stren eanks, esq. to Miss A. Pitches, of 

— Surrey, 

Mice ty ne, €8q. of Paternoster-row, to 
Miss H. Wright, of Itchen-Abbas. 


Marriages and Deaths in and neur Iondon. 1st 


DIED. 

Tn the Strand, 75, F. Wingrare, esq. @ 
respectable bookseller, and successor to 
Mr. Nourse, formerly bookseller tp the 
King. 

In Buckingham-street, Fitzroy-square, 
Ann, wife of John Flaxman, esq. R.A. and 
the eminent sculptor. 

In Rupert-street, Leicester-square, Mr. 
J. Wood. 

In Arlington-street, Piccadilly, John 
La Touche, esq. an eminent banker, of the 
firm of La Touche and Co. Dablin, aud 
M.P. for Leitrim. 

At Clapton, 87, Mrs. Greenwood, widow 
of Abraham G. esq. 

At Stockwell, 85, T. Lett, esq. 

Iu Great Surrey-street, 87, B. Guesa, esq. 

In Percival-street, Northampton-square, 
61, Mr. E. Spencer. 

In Brunswick-place, City-road, 67, S. 
Sanders, esy. one of the scrjeant-at-arme 
to the king. 

At South.end, 66, R. Woodman, esq. of 
Montague-s quare. 

In London, 78, Lieut.-col. Handfeld, 
uncle to Viscount Galway. Col. Hand- 
field commenced his military career at the 
siege of Quebec, and was within a few 
yards of General Wolfe when he fell. 

In Fore-street, Cripplegate, 57, Mr. 
Hi, Case. 

At Homerton, 47, Mrs, Shotter. 

At Kennington-cross, Mr. W. Wood, jan. 

In Colebrook-row, Islington, Mrs. J, 
Mouchett. 

At Hastings, Miss Sayer, of Southamp- 
ton-row, Bloomsbury. 

At Richmond, Miss M. Dundas. 

In Bedford-row, Miss E. Dealtry. 

In Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars, Mr. 
Handasyde. 

At Camberwell, Miss C. F. M. Keith, 
daughter of Capt. Sir G. M. K. bart. 

At Croydon, Mr. T. Turner. 

In Orchard-street, Portman-square, 59, 
T.. Veres, esq. 

At Maldon, Surrey, the Rev. R, Ruding, 
vicar of that place, and F.S.A. 

_ In New Cavendishestreet, 76, Licut.- 
gen. James Campbell. 

InWest-Smithfield, 71, 41. James Crease, 
an ingenious manufacturer of colours. 

88, Mr. P. T. Meyer, the eminent com- 
poser and professor on the harp. He is 
supposed to have been the first person who 
introduced the pedal harp into this coun- 
try, on his arrival in the year 1776. 

In Russel-square, 65, Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
chief-justice of the Common Pleas, and 
recorder of Bristol. Sir Vicary was always 
considered a sonnd Jawyer and a man of 
great legal abilities, but he was of a waspish 
sour temper, and his conduct while attor- 
ney-general rendered him exceedingly 
unpopular. He first arrived at distinction 
as second to Mr. Erskine on the state trials 


of 1794, and was at that time considered 
as 
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182 Westminster Abbey :— Mr. Smith, the Comedian. 


es liberal in the opinions ; but the impe- 
diments thrown in the way of legal preter- 
ment in regard to men of liberal sentt- 
ments probably rendered it necessary 
that he should remove an opinion mnjUrieUs 
to his professional advancement, and 


hence his public intolerance, Neverthe- 
less, among his personal friends his con- 
duct was marked by great amenity; and 
he has been known to shake a man kindly 
by the hand, whom he had but an hour 
before bitterly attacked in his professional 
and official capacity, saying * the barrister 
was one person, and the man another.” 
At his. house, iu Soho-square, of an 
apoplectic fit, and at advanced age, Tho- 
mas Brand, esq. a member of the Corpora- 
tion ef Surgeons, and formerly surgeon- 
extraordinary to the Royal Hospital at 
Greenwich. While in this capacity, he 
was chiefly employed im cases of rupture, 
which he professed to cuve, but appear 
to have possessed no greater skill therein 
than other surgeons. He has pubiished a 
translation of M. Sazi’s Treatise on the 
Fiunor Albus, 1778; Chirurgical Essays on 
the Causes and Symptoms of Ruptures, 
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1783; the Case of a Boy who had been 
mistaken for a Girl, 1787; Strictures on 
some of the Doctrines misrepresented by 
M. Foch, m his observations upon the 
new opinions of Jolin Hunter, 1787, 





ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 

Rev. Harrison Pinckard, M.A, to the 
rectory of Fordley, with the vicarage of 
Westleton annexed, Suffolk. 

Rev. Henry W. R. Birch, A.M. to the 
vicarage of Roydon, and perpetual curacy 
of Southwold, Sutfolk. 

Rev. T. H. Ley, to the living of Lan. 
drake, Devon. 

Rev. Mr. Whitlocke. chaplain to the 
Southampton Military College. 

Rev. G. Moore, to the perpetual cnracy 
of St. Peter and St. Margaret, Lincoln. 

Rev. T. Fisher, to the rectory of Roche, 
Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Thompson, M.A. to the rectory 
of Lullingstone, Kent. 

Rev. ‘I’. Garnier, to the rectory of Bright- 
well, near Wallingford. 

The Hon. and Rev. Augustus Legge, to 
the rectory of North Waltham. 
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Or, Records of very Eminent and Remarkable Persons recently Deceased, 
—__ ~ 


MR.SMITIL, THE COMEDIAN. 

1 we eminent performer was born of 

a respectable family, and well edu- 
eated, having been designed for the 
Church, Having imbibed a taste for 
the stage, he got introduced to the ma- 
nager of Covent Garden Theatre, and 
macle his first attempt on that stage on the 
9th of Jan. 1753, when he was about 
twenty-two years of age. He chose the 
character of Theodosius, in the tragedy 
of Theodosius, or the Force of Lore; in 
which he was supported by Mr. Barry 
and Mrs, Cibber. He succeeded so well, 
that the play was performed four succes- 
sive nights; and he had his first benefit in 
the following April. In the fall of the same 
year, he performed the part of the Ear! of 
Southampton, in Mr. James’s tragedy of 
the Earlof Essex. Mr. Smith, in the sum- 
mer, Jomed Mr, Wigmell’s company, in 
their performances in Kent. On his re- 
tain to his winter dnty in London, Mr, 
Smith was called on to perform parts in 
comedy ; and the correctness he displayed 
in characters both in tragedy and comedy 
stamped him a good and most useful per- 
former. On the secession of Mr. Ross 
Mr. Smith came into the first characters, 
and performed them some years. In what 
year he removed from Covent Garden 
Theatre to that of Drury Lane, we cannot 
precisely say. Mr, Smith married early 


ta life to a lady of'a noble family, and lived 
ma style suited to his situation, caressed 
by the public, and respected by his friends. 








At Drury Lance he was soon in possession 
of many parts in tragedy, in which he 
made a respectable figure; but, in genteel 
comedy, he stood unrivalled. Garrick 
himself did not move with more ease and 
elegance, In 1775 Mr. Jephson brought 
forth his tragedy of Braganza, in which 
Mr. Smith performed the principal cha- 
racter, and shewed himself cqual, in the 
impassioned parts of tragedy, to any actor 
then on the stage. After this, he had 
every character he chose to undertake, 
both in tragedy and comedy. In Richard 
IIT, le was said by many to have been 
equal to Mr. Garrick. Sheridan’s School 
for Scandal afforded him an opportunity 
to acquire fresh laurels in what was 
undoubtedly his forte,—the character of 
the gentleman; and indeed, ia the Thea- 
tre, he was always distinguished by the 
name of Gentleman Smith. His Young 
Beville, his Lord Townley, and various 
other characters, few have equalled. Hav- 
ing lost his first wife, he married a second; 
by which he made an addition to his for- 
tune, He continued on the stage until the 
year 1788, when he retired to a seat he 
possessed near Bury St. Edmond’s, in Suf- 
tulk ; where, by using much exercise and 
moderation in living, he attained to the 
great age of eighty-eight. Smith, both on 
the stage and off, was equally respected. 
He once since his retirement performed 
at Drury Lane Theatre, as an act of friend- 
ship to his old friend King, at his benetit, 
ia which he played the part of —_ 
wit 
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with great spirit, and spoke a prologue 


written for the occasion, Mr. Smith was 
yemarhably fond of bunting, and pursued 
that exercise after he was eighty years of 
age, until an accident that he met with 
taught him that it was time to give it up. 
Daring his whole life, Le associated with 
the best company, and was well received 
by them. 
ae - 

WILLIAM HENRY, M.D. F.R.S. &e. &c. 
Late President of the Literary and Philoso- 

phical Society of Manchester. 

Tue late Mr. Henry was descended 
from a respectable family, which for se- 
yeral generations had resided in the county 
of Antrim, His paternal grandfather com- 
manded a company of foot in the service 
of James the Second, and during the dis- 
turbed times which in Ireland succeeded 
the revolution, was shot by an assassin in 
his own garden. 

He was born on the 26th of October, 
O.S. in the year 1734. For some years he 
remained under the tuition of his mother, 
who was admirably fitted for the task, and 
of whom he was always accustomed to 
speak with the warmest affection and gra- 
titude, At a proper age, he was sent to the 
grammar-school of Wrexham, at that time 
in considerable repute. 

Mr. Jones, an eminent apothecary of 
Wrexham, proposed to take Mr. Henry as 
anapprentice. With Mr. Jones he con- 
tinued till that gentleman died suddenly 
from an attack of gout, when he was arti- 
cled for the remainder of the term to a 
respectable apothecary at Knutsford in 
Cheshire. At the expiration of his ap- 
prenticeship, he engaged himself as prin- 
cipal assistant to Mr. Malbon, who then 
took the lead as an apothecary at Oxford. 
In the year 1759 he settled at Knutsford, 
where he soon afterwards married. After 
remaining five years at this place, he em- 
braced the opportunity of succeeding to 
the business of a respectable apothecary 
im Manchester, where he continued for 
nearly half a century. 

Soon after Mr. Henry’s settlement in 

anchester, the late Dr. Percival removed 
to the same town from Warrington. ‘That 
‘minent physician was early inspired with 
the same ardent zeal for the cultivation of 
Professional and general knowledge which 

terwards so much distinguished him. 

In the year 1771 he communicated to 

Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
on“ An improved Metkod of preparing 
agnesia Alba,” which was published in 
mp veneeee o/ their Transactions. 
/fars alterwards, it was reprinted 
—_ a Essays on other prec, in a 
ui € volume, which was dedicated by 
ary to his friend Dr, Percival. 

, © calcination of magnesia had at that 

with philsosbinn es only in connexion 
puical inquiries. Dr. Black, 
1 
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in an essay which is still perhaps not 
surpassed in chemical philosophy as ar 
example of inductive investigation, had 
fully established the differences between 
magnesia, in its common and in its cal- 
cined state; but he does not appear to 
have made trial of the pure earth as a me- 
dicine, though several inconveniences, from 
its use in the common form, had long be- 
fore been pointed out by Hoffman. 

It was probably in consequence of the 
publication of these inquiries, that Mr. 
Henry was admitted into the Royal Society 
of London, of which he became a Fellow 
in May 1775. The persons most active in 
promoting his election, were Sir John 
Pringle and Dr. Priestley ; and he had the 
advantage not only of the vote, but of the 
favourabie influence, of Dr. Franklin, who 
happened at that time to be in London. 

The writings of the celebrated Lavoisier 
were introduced by Mr. Henry to the no- 
tice of the English reader in 1776. The 
Carliest work of that philosopher was a vo- 
lume, consisting partly of an historical 
view of the progress of pneumatic chemis- 
try from the time of Van Helmont down. 
wards, and partly of a series of original 
essays, which are valuable, as containing 
the germs of his future discoveries. To 
this work Mr. Henry added, in the notes, 
occasional views of the labours of con- 
temporary English chemists. 

The occasion of Mr. Henry’s next ap- 
pearance as the author of a separate work 
arose out of an accidental circumstance. 
He had found that the water of a large 
still-tub was preserved sweet for several 
months by impregnating it with lime, 
though, without this precaution, it soon 
became extremely putrid. This fact sug- 
gested to him an eligible method of pre- 
serving water at sea; but, as lime-water is 
unfit for almost every culinary purpose, 
some simple and practicable method was 
required of separating that earth from the 
water, before being applied touse. This 
he ascertained might be accomplished 
at little expense by carbonic acid ; the gas 
from a pound of chalk, and twelve ounces 
of oil of vitriol, being found sufficient for 
the decomposition of 120 gallons of lime- 
water. Since that time, the preservation 
of water at sea has been accomplished by 
the simple expedient of stowing it in ves- 
sels constructed or lined with some sub- 
stance which is not capable of impreg- 
nating water with any putrescible ingredi- 
ent; for good spring water, it is well 
known, contains essentially nothing that 
disposes it to putrefaction. 

The philosophical pursuits of Mr. Henry 
not long after this period, received an ad- 
ditional stimulus by the establishment of 
the Society to which these pages are ad- 
dressed, and by his anxjous desire to fulfil 
his duties as a member of it. Tohim, on 


its being first regularly organized, in the 
winter 
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svinter of 1781, was confided the office of 


one of the secretaries, At a subsequent 
period, he was advanced to the station ot 
vice-president ; and in thejyear 1807, on 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
tic Rev. George Walker, F.R.S., he re- 
<eived from the society, and retained 
during the rest of his life, the highest 
dignity which it has to bestow. 

During the long season of Mr. Henry’s 
activity as a member of this institution, 
his communications to it were very fre- 
quent. Many of these were intended only 
to excite an evening’s discussion; and, 
having served that purpose, were with- 
drawn by their author ; but the number is 
still considerable which are preserved in 
the Society's published volumes. As might 
be expected, they are of various degrees 
of merit ; but there are among them two 
papers which have contributed greatly to 
his reputation as a chemical philosepher. 

The Essay on Ferments and Fermenta- 
tion is valuable, not for the theoretical 
speculations which it coatains, for these 
have been superseded by subsequent dis- 
coveries, but for a few facts of considera- 
ble importance. It was at that time be- 
lieved, that the infusion of malt called 
wort, could not be made to ferment with- 
out the addition of yeast or barm; but 
Mr. Henry discovered that wort may be 
brought into a state of fermentation, by 
being impregnated with carbonic acid 
gas. By a fermentation thus excited, he 
obtained not only good beer, but yeast fit 
for the making of bread ; and, from sepa- 
rate portions of the fermented liquor, he 
procured also ardent spirit and vinegar ; 
thus proving that the fermentative process 
had been fully completed. He found, 
however, that flour and water boiled to 
the consistence of a thin jelly, and impreg- 
nated with carbonic acid in a Nooth’s ma- 
chine, passed into fermentation, and by the 
third day had assumed the appearance of 
yeast, for which it served as a tolerable 
substitute in the baking of bread. 

The other memoir, which is distinguish. 
ed by its value and importance, is entitled 
** Considerations relative to the Nature of 
Wool, Silk, and Cotton, as objects of the 
art of dying; on the various Preparations 
and Mordants requisite for these different 
Substances ; and on the Nature and Pro- 
perties of Colouring Matter.” 

In the year 1783, an institution arose 
out of this society, which had great merit 
not ouly iu its plan and objects, but in the 
ability exerted by the several persons who 
were concerned in their fulfilment. It 
was destined to occupy, in a rational and 
instructive manner, the evening leisure of 
young men whose time during the day 
was devoted to commercial employments. 
For this purpose, regular course of lec. 
tures were delivered on the belles lettres 
on moral philosophy, on anatomy and phy. 
swiogy, and on natural pbilosophy and 
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chemistry. Mr. Henry, assisted by a son 
whose loss he had afterwards to deplore, 
and whose promising talents and attain. 
ments obtained for him at an early pe. 
riod of life a mask of the approbation of 
this society, delivered several courses of 
lectures on chemistry to numerous and at- 
tentive audiences, 

Besides the lectures on the general prin- 
ciples of chemistry, Mr. Henry delivered 
a course on the arts of bleaching, dyeing, 
and calico-printing; and, to render this 
course more extensively useful, the terms 
of access to it were made easy to the supe- 
rior class of operative artisans, 

Mr. Henry had now reached a period of 
life when the vigour of the bodily pow- 
ers and the activity of the mind begin, in 
most persons, to manifest a sensible de. 
cay. From this time, however, though he 
did not embark in new experimental in- 
quiries, yet he continued for many years 
to feel a warm interest in the advance- 
ment of science, and to maintain an occa- 
sional correspondence with persons highly 
eminent for their rank as philosophers, 
both in this and other countries, His me- 
dical occupations had greatly increased, 
and, for a further interval of fifteen or 
twenty years, he had a share of profes- 
sional employment, which falls to the lot 
of very few. This, and the superintendence 
or some chemical concerns, prevented him 
from attempting more than to keep pace 
with the progress of knowledge. He was 
in no haste, however, to claim that exemp- 
tion from active labour to which advanced 
age is fairly entitled; and it was not till 
a very few years before his death, that 
he retired from the exercise of the medical 
profession. 

The summers of the years 1814 and 1815 
were spent by Mr. Henry in the country; 
a mode of life, which, now that his season 
of active exertion was passed, was pecu- 
liarly suited to him, not only by the tran- 
quil retirement which it afforded, but by 
its enabling him to indulge that sensibility 
to the charms of rural scenery, which can 
perhaps only exist in a pure and virtuous 
mind. His perception of tliese pleasures 
was at no period more lively than after he 
had entered his 81st year. 

The winter of the year 1815, which Mr. 
Henry passed in Manchester, was a season 
of greater suffering than was usual to him; 
for, though of a delicate constitution, yet 
he happily, even at this advanced time © 
life, enjoyed an almost entire exemption 
from painful diseases. He was unable to 
take his customary walks, and was oppres*- 
ed by feelings, which induced him to look 
forward to the close of life, with the cer- 
tainty of its near approach, but with calm 
and dignified resignation. The event 
which he had anticipated took place on 
18th of June, 1816, when he had nearly 
completed his $2d year. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 
: With all the Marriages and Deaths. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, 

ay alate meeting of the merchants. 
A bankers, and other mhabitants of 
Neveastle, for taking into consideration 
the propriety of presenting a petition to 
Parliawent, preying for a reform in the 
representatiou of the people in the Com- 
mous’ Honse of Parliament, Charles Wik 
liam Bigge, esq. in the chair; 1t was, on 
the motionef James Losh, esq. seconded 
by T. E. Headiam, esq. M.D. resolved 
unanimeusly, ‘Phat a moderate and con- 
stitutional reform in the Commons House 
of Parliament, would manifestly promote 
the true interests of the people in this 
kingdom ; That we deem it of the utmost 
importance that petitions should be pre- 
sented to the Hcuse of Commons, praying 
for the shortening of the duration of Par- 
liameuts, for an extension of the right of 
suilvage, for distranchising such boroughs 
as lave either fallen into decay, or become 
notoriously dependent and corrupt, and 
for giving the right of represeutation 
which shail be so taken froin such boroughs, 
to the larger unrepresented towns, and to 
such populous towns as have not an ade- 
quate namber of representatives. 

A system ofemployment for the prisoners 
has recently been introduced into the 
county-gaol of Durham. They manufacture 
cordaye,deor-mats, girthing,and mops; and 
other manufactures for the consumption of 
fiax are to fullow, 

Married.) Mr. R. Harrison, to Miss M. 
Glyston.—Mr, R. Pinkney, to Miss E. 
Hetherington : all of Neweastle.—Mr. G. 
Jobson, of Alnwick, to Miss M. Cork, of 
Newcastle—Mr, R. Hawthorn, to Miss J. 
Taylor, of Newburn.— Mr. H. D. Parry, 
mn to Miss f, Watson, of New- 
Mie. ai t Durham, Myr. G. Davison, to 
en D. Caivert, of Durham.—Mr. R. 

ed ie Miss J. Ingram, of Woodwell 
Bury - “4 A. Henderson, to Miss M, 

‘ete oth of North Shields, — Mr. R. 
cenwell, of Bishopwearmouth, to Miss 
RY Sabra of Durham.—Mr. Barry, 
etal A a both of Bishopwear- 
of Stock arlington, Mr. J. Appleby, 
ilies on, ae Miss M. Bullman, of 
hate. te H. Ridley, of Monk- 
~e = her Miss Booth, ot Sundezland, 
Stockton ay or, to Miss Ek, Kay, both of 
‘ ’ , 
seat At Neweastle, Miss Turner, of 
Harper big gg meee 8, Mr. Ww. 
it rs, Richmond. — In High 
A 83, Mrs, Smith.—At an ad- 
re age, Mir. Kay, suddenly. 
a nett 71, Mr. R. Hadson.— 
- 4. Findlay, 
Mint oe 69, Mrs. E, Kuowles— 
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22, Mr. Wm. Gunner.—24, Mrs. M. Nes- 
bitt.—80, Mrs. M. Hunter.—37, Mr. Win, 
Saunders.—3S8, Mr. G. Brack.—43, Mr. 
J. Unwin.—60, Mis. J. Dickson. — Mrs, 
Walton. 

At North Shields, E. Chambers. 

At South Shields, 36, Mrs. Anderson. 
66, Mrs. Thurlbeck. 

At Sunderland, 88, Mr. R. Chilton. 33, 
Mr. R. Collin.—Mr. R. Hodgson. 

At Bishopwearmouth, 44, Mrs. Jame- 
son. 

At Darlington, 56, Miss Pearse, deser- 
vedly respected, 

At Stockton, 80, Mr. J. Coates, much 
respected —77, Mrs. J. B. Kitching.—553, 
Mr. R. Sothieran. 

At Carr’s Hill, 76, Mr. J. Harding.— At 
Unsworth, 57, Mr. B. Raffield, deservedly 
respected.—At West Auckland, Mr. J. 
Robinson. — 72, Mrs. M. Brown, — At 
West Gate Hiil, Mrs. M. Wood. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. , 

‘Lise triends of Mr. Brougham and the 
Lowther interest are vigorously on the 
alert, for the representation of Westmore- 
Jand in the next Parliament, 

Married.} Mr. C. Boyd, to Miss E, 
Brunskill.— Mr. B. Higgins, to Miss E. 
James: all of Carlisle-—Mr. J. Holme, of 
Carlisle to Miss M. Messenger, of Scotby. 
—R. Potts, esq. to Miss M. C. Weston, of 
Bath.— Mr. P. Edgar, of Carlisle, to Mrs, 
Jolinsoun.—Mr. J. Crabbe, to Miss E, 
Russell.—_Mr. W. Armstrong, to Miss A. 
Wade: all of Whitehaven.—Mr. E, Cun- 
ningham, to Miss E, Irvin.—Mr. W. Frae 
zer, to Miss J. Adamson.— Mr. W. Wedge, 
wood, to Miss M. Yeowart: all of Wore 
kington. 

Died.] At Carlisle, 81, Mrs, C. Bris- 
coc.—85, Mr. John Brown.—62, Mr. A, 
Henderson.—69, Samuel Atkinson, esq.— 
35, Mr. H. Bell.—45, Mr. R. Sutton, 
respected.—56; Mr. J. Hugginson.— 79, 
Mrs, 8. Nixon.—21!, Mr. ‘T. Liddle,—63, 
Mr. J. Wilson.—66, Mrs. J. Lister. 

At Whitehaven, 73, Mr. J. Burn.—82, 
Mr. C. Ridley. — Mrs. J. Gibson.—60, 
Mrs. M. Briscow.—81, Mr. J. Lewis. 
77, Mrs. E. Anderson.—Iin Cross-street, 
79, J. Fi-her, M.D., rector of Drax, and 
perpetual curate of Carleton. in York- 
shire, graduate of the University of Ley- 
den, honorary fellow of the Physical So- 
ciety in Edinburgh, and author of the 
“ Review of Dr. Priestley’s Doctrine of 
Philosophical Necessity,” and of “ The. 
Practice of Medicine made Easy.” cer 

At Workington, 81, Mrs, Falcon, wi- 
dow of John Falcon, esq. — Mrs. Ge 
Lowden.—Mr. D. Maudler. 

AtSkelton, 25, Miss J. Nelson, 

35 At 
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186 Yorkshire—Lancashire. 


At Penrith, 29, Mr. T. Wilson.—70, 
Mrs. M. Gaskin. 

At Cockermouth, 69, Mrs. F. Wilson. 
At Egremont, 74, Mrs. J. Adamson. 
YORKSHIRE, 

Distress, the consequence of the want 
of work, has continued to prevailin this 
county. Demands for blick cloths have 
created a temporary bustle; but tor these, 
the spring mauutactures have been retard- 
ed. In Leeds the distress was lately so 
great, that 190/. was given to the poor in 
ove day. A meeting lately took place in 
that town, “ to take into consideration the 
propriety of empowering the churchwar- 
dens and overseers to rent twenty acres 
of Jand for the employment of the poor, 
or to re-let it to them for that purpose ;” 
Henry Hall, esq. in the chair, It was 
unanimously resolved, that the church- 
wardens and overseers of the poor of 
Leeds be empowered to rent 20 acres of 
land for the employment of the poor, or 
to re-let the same in any quantity to 
the poor, for that purpose, agreeably to 
the Actof 59 Geo, IIT cap. 12. 

An address was lately presented by a 
deputation of one hundred noblemen and 
genticmen to Earl Fitzwilliam, at Went- 
worth-bonse, “ to testify the gratitude of the 
West-Ridmg for his Lordship’s services 
during his continuance in the otice of Lord 
Lieutenant, a period of more than 20 
years.” It was signed by 6000 of his 
friends and neighbours, and presented by 
Lord Althorpe. 

Mariied.) R, Champney, esq. of Eller- 
her, to Miss M. Marshall.— Mr. Tl. Aliin- 
sou, to Miss Drury.— Mr. H. Middleton 
to Miss A. Tiplady.—Mr. J. Walker, to 
Miss Copeland: all of Hull.—H. C. Rus- 
sell, esq. to M. A. Thoip.—Mr. M. Joln- 
son, to Miss A. Hardisty.— Mr. C. Wat- 
son, to Miss S. Morgan: allof Leeds,— 
Mr. J. Ellis, of Armley, to Miss. M. A, 
Wrigglesworth, ot Leeds.—J. H. Resdale, 
esq. of Winsley, to Miss L. Rimington, 
ot Leeds.—Mr. Starkie, of Hudderstield, 
to Miss J. Ruddocks, of Herbury.—John 
R. Ralph, esq. of W heatley, to Miss A. 
Ramsden, of Halifax.— Rev. E. Hall, of 
Broughton, to Miss M.A. Swanson, of Ha- 
lifax. 

Died.) At Hull, in Paradise-place, 70, 
Mrs, Ellis.—69, Mr. J. Gieen.—64, Capt. 
W. Hunter, much respected, 

At Leeds, 55, Mr. 8S. Holl.—g7, Mr. L. 
Atkinson. — Mrs, E. Hardwick .— Mrs. 
Flint.—3S1, Mrs. A, Hobson,.—6a, Mr. M. 
Bell. — 62, Mrs. Simons, deservedly ree 
gretted.—Mrs, Hussey —72, Mr. J. Daw- 
son.—3i, Mrs. A. Hobson.—u0, Mrs. G. 
Grant. — 69, Mis. Eastbuin 54 Mrs 
Bray. F - 

At Hoddersfie'd, King-street, 27. Mr 
R. Wood.—56, Mr. W. Cockshott dalton 
8. Calvert.— Mr. FE. Makiel, much re: 
spcecied.—82, Mr. T. Greenwood. 
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At Pontefract, 32, Mr. J. Handley 
highly respected. , 

At Halifax, Mr. J. Field. — 73, Mrs, 
Lawrence. — Mrs. Walsh.—19, Miss Nor. 
ris, deeply regretted.—Mrs. Diake.— 78, 
Mr. Holdsworth, lamented. 

At Wakefield, 69, Mrs. D. Johnson, 
—49, Mr.'T. Holdsworth, much respected, 

At Wetherby, Mrs. Booth, wite of the 
Rev. J. B. deservedly esteemed. 


LANCASHIRE, 


At the late Lancashire quarter sessions 
there were “31 prisoners for trial; 44 were 
sentenced to transportation for 7 years, 
161 to be imprisoned, 3 discharged on re. 
cOgnizance, 15 acquitted, and against § 
no bills were found. At these sessions, 
John Chorlton, a servant of Mrs. Wroe, 
for publishing the Manchester Observer, 
containing an alleged libel headed “ Pe- 
terloo Massacre,” was sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment, sureties, &e.; Jo- 
seph Shaw, for publishing Sherwin’s Regis- 
ter, totwelve months’ imprisonment; and 
Sarab Hough and Louisa Hough, for 
publishing the Observer, to six months’ 
imprisonment. David Wroe, a child of 
ten years of age, was desired to plead 
guilty, and fined 6d.! Mr. Wroe has 
been compelled, by the number of ez- 
officio informations, to decline the Man- 
chestir Observer, which in future will be 
published by Mr, Evans. 

The Grand Jury at the late Liverpool 
sessions found a true bill against Paul 
Cordwell, the deputy-constable of War- 
lingtoen, Joseph Shelmerdine, Edward 
Cooper, and Richard Smith, for an as- 
sault upon Sir Charles Wolseley, in the 
month of October last. This case has ex- 
cited considerable public interest. 

Married.) Mr. W. Gillins, to Miss D. 
Tyrer.—Mr. J. H. Robinson, to Miss Pye. 
—Mr. W. Broom, to Miss ‘Tyrer.—J. 
M‘Camnon, esq. to Miss M. A. Roper.— 
Mr. R. Preston, to Miss M. Grace.—Mr. 
W. Walworth, to Miss S. Edgely: all ot 
Liverpool.—Mr. J. Jewitt, of Liverpool, 
to Miss E. Parkinson, of Lancaster.—M!. 
Fawdington, to Miss Hilton.— Mr. W. Cras 
ven, to Miss M. T. Williams.— Mr. J. Sure 
man, to Miss E. Jones: all of Manchester. 
—Mr. W. Skinner, of Manchester, to 
Miss R. Smith, of Salford.— Mr. J. Riley, 
to Miss M. A. Platt, both of Salford.— 
Mr. W. Marshall, of Ardwick, to Miss 
Miller, of Preston.—Mr. Sentzenich, of 
Liverpool, to Miss F, M. Ellenthorpe, of 
Salford.—Mr. W. Skinner, of Manchester, 
to Mrs. R. Smith, of Salford, — Mr- k. 
Perceval, of Rochdale, to Miss Orme, ot 
Liverpool._Mr. Mooney, to Miss Glass- 
biook, both of Wigan. 

Died.) At Lancaster, 36, Edward Bur- 
row, esq. 

At Manchester, Mrs. Roden.—Mr. Fa- 
zakerleyx—Mrs, Miller=In Lower By-— 

rom- 
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street, Mr. W. Ryder.—in Goiden- 
re, Oxtord-road, 56, Mrs. Egerton, 
much respected.—Mr. J. Mellor, 
At Salford, 45, Mr. W. Barge, deser- 


edly respected.—48, Mr, G. Barrett.— 
pg Bank Terrace, 56, Mr. W. 
Mouncey.—6" Mrs. H. Dewhurst.—52, 

s. M. Vaughan. 
wat Liverpool, Mr. R. Handley.—72, 
Mrs, A. Robbertson.—Capt. T. Rockliffe. 
—30, Mr. E. Speucer.—96, Mrs. M. Ba- 
Ler.—Mrs. Shepherd.— 41, Mr. H. Wid- 
Jow.—23, Miss A. Wood. —67, Mrs. 
Houghtou.—Mrs, Alsop, of Eaton Place. 
—18, Mr. W. Heighway. 

At Rochdale, 28, Mr. J. Barlow. 

At Preston, 62, Mr. J. Scott. . 

At Knaresley, Mr. R. Naylor.—At Ard- 
wick, Mrs. Hyde, widow of Robert H. 
esy—-At Parbold-hall, 56, the Rev. J. 
Wadsworth, greatly respected. 


CHESHIRE, 

A numerow and respectable meeting 
was lately held at Chester, on behalf of 
the distressed poor, the mayor in the chair: 
a liberal subscription was entered into, 
headed by Earl Grosvenor, 

A number of workmen out of employ- 
ment lately yoked themselves to a large 
stone, which they dragged all the way 
from Runcorn to Liverpool, collecting 
donations on the road and in the streets. 

Married.) Mr. J. Hickson, to Miss Dean. 
=—Mr. Dakin, to Miss Kent.— Mr. R. Prit- 
chard, to Miss S. Barnes: all of Chester. 
—Mr. T. Rider, to Miss M. Millingten, 
of Chester.—Mr. J. D. Lewis, of Chester, 
_ to Miss Robinson, of Wellinborough. — 
Mr. J. Swainson, to Miss S. Smith, both 
of Oulton, 

Died.| At Chester, Mrs. Hunter, of 
Broxton-hall.—Mrs, Jones—Mr, J. Han- 
shall.—_Mr, Cotgreave.—Mr. R. Dutton. 
“Mr. G, Haswell.—47, Mr. W. C. Jones. 

At Norflwich, 87, Mrs. Astles.—97, 
Mr. Astles, 

At Seacombe, 62, Mr. M. Harris:—=At 
Thornion, 83, Mr. J. Williamson. 


DERBYSHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. G. Wallis, to Miss G. 
Witton.—Mr. Hardy, of Belper, to Miss 
Johnson, of Duffield.—Mr. S., Pickering, 
of Irton Wood, to Miss M. Heapy, of 
Derby.—Mr. R. C. Fosbroke, of Keg- 
Worth, to Miss A. B. Weldon, of Derby. 
—Mr. J. Westerby, of Winster, to Miss 
Stone, of Derby.—Mr. W. Pike, of Ed- 
— to Miss M. A. Saunders, of Der- 
y—Mr. T. Tunniclitfe, to Miss S. Pic- 
kering, both of Melbourne. 

a ed.) At Derby, Mrs. M. Foxcroft.— 
gg Bird, deservedly lamen'ted.— 
a Mrs. M. Bouk.—77, S. Clarkson.—80, 
a ejarkson.— Miss Reading, at an ad- 
Br ced age.—78, Mrs. Finney.—80, Mrs, 
Ath Mr. Field. 
tBelper, 34, Mrs, G. Harvey. 
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At Gonalston, 88, Mr. H. Hind.—At 
North Masham, 80, Mrs. M. Oakes.—At 
Dutheld, 54, Mr. R. Sharp.—At Twy- 
ford, 45, Mr. W. West.—At Ashford, 49, 
Mr. Britnor.— At Sawley, 43, Mr. J. 
Beers. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

At Nottingham, Newark, and other 
places, subscriptions have been entered 
into for the relief of the poor. Trade was 
never known to be worse, nor the number 
of poor greater, 

Married.] My. G. Bradshaw, to Miss A. 
Ciarke.— Mr. G. Bell, to Miss Vicker- 
staff: all of Nottingham.—Mr. W. Black- 
well, of Nottingham, to Mrs. Hindley, of 
London.—Mr. J. Sharp, to Miss Jervis, 
both of Newark.— Mr. S. Hodgson, to 
Miss H. Hearson, both of Farnsfield.— 
Mr. Surgy, of Claypole, to Miss 8S. Hage, 
of Farnsfield.—- Mr. W. Doughty, of 
Farnsfield, to Mrs. Eason, of Newark. 

Died.| At Nottingham, 58, Mrs. A. 
Marriott, of Broad-street.—¢9, Mr. W. D. 
Booker, of St. Peter’s Church-yard.—45, 
Mrs. Ann Bean, much respected.—Mrs, 
Flint.—60, Mr. W. Bains.—71, Mr. W. 
Godfrey. — Mrs. Severs, deservedly es- 
teemed.—74, Mr. J.Buxton.—62, Francis 
Wakefield, esq. deservedly lamented.=—. 
21; Miss M. Blackwell. 

At Mansfield, 62, Mr. S. Hopewell. 

At Newark, 70, Mr. 1. Down.—453, Mrs. 
A. Bettinson.—31, Mrs. S. Peel.—73, Mr. 
J. Jackson.—79, Mrs. M. Cooper.—25, 
Mr. S. Austin.—80, Mr. J. Redmell. 

At Farnsfield, 18, Mr. J. Denman.—58, 
Mrs. M. Swann. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Married.] Mr. R. Andrews, to Miss R. 
Lumley, both of Lincoln.—Mr. Barwell, 
to Miss Mirfin, both of Gainsborough.— 
Mr. W. Brown, of Wide Bargate, Bose 
ton, to Miss Cottam, of Low Toyn- 
ton.—Mr. Tirrell, to Miss Shelton, 
both of Great Easton.—Mr. W. Bird, of 
Needham Lodge, to Miss Tomlinson, of 
Outwell.—Mr, Raithby, to Miss M. Jacks 
son.—Mr. J. Bowers, to Miss A. Scotney s 
all of Holbeach. 

Died.] At Gainsborough, 68, Mrs, Raby. 

At Louth, 76, Mr. J. Dobbs.—80, 
Mrs. C. Wilkinson.—76, Mr. R. Sheare 
smith. 

At Grantham, advanced in years, Mrs. 
Goodwill. 

At Boston, 67, Mr. B. Williamson. 

At Holbeach, 29, Mr. J. Thompson.— 
At Cranwell, 25, Mr. J. Taylor, regretted, 
—At Cowfield Gould, 82, Mrs. Watson.— 
The Rev. Samuel P, Harper, rector of 
Caythrope. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

The manufatture of black hose has 
lessened the number of poor famishing 
workmen at Leicester: considerable nume 
bers have obtainedemployment. _ 

Married.) Mr. W. Parsons, to Miss E. 

2B2 Berridge 
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At Penrith, 29, Mr. T. Wilson.—70, 
Mrs. M. Gaskin. 

At Cockermouth, 69, Mrs. F. Wilson. 
At Egremont, 74, Mrs. J. Adamson. 
YORKSHIRE, 

Distress, the consequence of the want 
of work, has continued to prevail in this 
county. Demands for black cloths have 
created a temporary bustle ; but tor these, 
the spring mauutactures have been retard- 
ed. In Leeds the distress was lately so 
great, that 190]. was given to the poor in 
ove day. A meeting lately took place mn 
that town, “ to take into consideration the 
propriety of empowering the churchwar- 
dens and overseers to rent twenty acres 
of land tor the employment of the poor, 
or to re-let it to them tor that purpose ;” 
Henry Hall, esq. in the chair, It was 
unanimously resolved, that the church- 
wardens and overseers of the poor of 
Leeds be empowered to rent 20 acres of 
land for the employment of the poor, or 
to re-let the same in any quantity to 
the poor, for that purpose, agreeably to 
the Actot 59 Geo, IIT cap. 1¥. 

An address was lately presented by a 
deputation of one hundred noblemen and 
genticmen to Earl Fitzwilliam, at Went- 
worth-bonse, * to testify the gratitude of the 
West-Ridmg for his Lordship’s services 
during his continuance in the office of Lord 
Lieutenant, a period of more than 20 
years.” It was signed by 6000 of his 
friends and neighbours, and presented by 
Lord Althorpe. 

Married.) R, Champney, esq. of Eller- 
her, to Miss M. Marshall.— Mr. IT. Aliin- 
son, to Miss Drurv.— Mr. H. Middleton 
to Miss A, Tiplady.—Mr. J. Walker, to 
Miss Copeland: all of Hull.—H. C. Rus. 
sell, esq. to M. A. Thoip.—Mr. M. Joln- 
son, to Miss A. Hardisty.— Mr. C. Wat- 
son, to Miss S. Morgan: allof Leeds,— 
Mr. J. Ellis, of Aimley, to Miss. M. A, 
Wrigglesworth, ot Leeds.—J. H. Resdale, 
esq. of Winsley, to Miss L. Rimington, 
ot Leeds.—Mr. Starhie, of Hudderstield, 
to Miss J. Ruddocks, of Herbury.—John 
R. Ralph, esq. of Wheatley, to Miss A, 
Ramsden, of Halifax.— Rev. E. Hall, of 
Broughton, to Miss M.A. Swanson, of Ha- 
lifax. 

Died.) At Hall, in Paradise-place, 70, 
Mrs. Eliis.—69, Mr. J. Green.— 64, Capt. 
W. Hunter, much respected, 

At Leeds, 55, Mr. S. Holl.—87, Mr. L. 
Atkinson. — Mrs, E. Hardwick .— Mrs. 
Flint.—31, Mrs. A. Hobson.—é8, Mr. M. 
Bell. — 62, Mis. Simons, deserve dly ree 
gretted.—Mrs, Hussey —72, Mr. J. Daw- 
son.—3i, Mrs. A. Hobson.—20, Mrs. G. 
Grant. — 69, Mis. Eastbuin.—5a, Mrs. 
Bray. 

At Hoddersfie'd, King-street, 27, Mr, 
R, Wood.—56, Mr. W. Cockshott.—Mr 
8. Calvert.— Mr. FE. Makiel, much te. 

, re- 
speeted.—&2, Mr. T. Greenwood. 
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At Pontefract, 32, Mr. J. Handley 
highly respected. ; 

At Halifax, Mr. J. Field. — 73, Mrs, 
Lawrence. — Mrs. Walsh.—19, Miss Nor. 
ris, deeply regretted.—Mrs. Diake.— 78, 
Mr. Holdsworth, lamented. 

At Wakefield, 69, Mrs. D. Johnson. 
—49, Mr... Holdsworth, much respected, 

At Wetherby, Mrs. Booth, wite of the 
Rev. J. B. deservedly esteemed. 


LANCASHIRE, 


At the late Lancashire quarter sessions 
there were “31 prisoncrs for trial; 44 were 
sentenced to transportation for 7 years, 
161 to be imprisoned, 3 discharged on re. 
cognizance, 15 acquitted, and against $ 
no bills were found. At these sessions, 
John Chorlton, a servant of Mrs. Wroe, 
for publishing the Manchester Observer, 
containing an alleged libel headed “ Pe- 
terloo Massacre,” was sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment, sureties, &e.; Jo- 
seph Shaw, for publishing Sherwin’s Regis- 
ter, totwelve months’ imprisonment; and 
Sarah Hongh and Louisa Hough, for 
publishing the Observer, to six months’ 
imprisonment. David Wroe, a child of 
ten years of age, was desired to plead 
guilty, and fined 6d.! Mr. Wroe has 
been compelled, by the number of ez- 
officio informations, to decline the Man- 
chestir Observer, which in future will be 
published by Mr. Evans. 

The Grand Jury at the late Liverpool 
sessions found a true bill against Paul 
Cordwell, the deputy-constable of War- 
ington, Joseph Shelmerdine, Edward 
Cooper, and Richard Smith, for an as- 
sault upon Sir Charles Wolseley, in the 
month of October last. This case has ex- 
cited considerable public interest. 

Marvied.] Mr. W. Gillins, to Miss D. 
Tyrer.—Mr. J. H. Robinson, to Miss Pye. 
—Mr. W. Broom, to Miss ‘Tyrer.—J. 
M‘Canmnon, esq. to Miss M. A. Roper.— 
Mr. R. Preston, to Miss M. Grace.—Mr. 
W. Walworth, to Miss S. Edgely: all ot 
Liverpool.—Mr. J. Jewitt, of Liverpool, 
to Miss E. Parkinson, of Lancaster.—M!. 
Fawdington, to Miss Hilton.— Mr. W. Cras 
ven, to Miss M.'T. Williams.— Mr. J. Sure 
man, to Miss E. Jones: all of Manchester. 
— Mr. W. Skinner, of Manchester, to 
Miss R. Smith, of Salford.— Mr. J. Riley, 
to Miss M. A. Platt, both of Salford.— 
Mr. W. Marshall, of Ardwick, to Miss 
Miller, of Preston.—Mr. Sentzenich, of 
Liverpool, to Miss F. M. Ellenthorpe, of 
Salford.—Mr. W. Skinner, of Manchester, 
to Mrs. R. Smith, of Salford, — Mr. E- 
Perceval, of Rochdale, to Miss Orme, ot 
Liverpool. Mr. Mooney, to Miss Glass- 
biook, both of Wigan. 

Died.} At Lancaster, $6, Edward Bar- 
row, esq. 

At Manchester, Mrs. Roden.—Mr. Fa- 
zakerley.—Mrs, Miller-In Lower By-- 

rom- 
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eet, Mr. W. Ryder.—In_ Golden- 

on Oxford-road, 56, Mrs. Egerton, 
much respected.—Mr. J. Mellor, 

At Salford, 45, Mr. W. Barge, deser- 
vedly respected. 48, Mr, G. Barrett.— 
On Green Bank Terrace, 56, Mr. W. 
Mouncey.—69, Mrs. H. Dewhurst.—52, 

s. M. Vaughan. 

“— Liverpool, Mr. R. Handley.—7 2, 
Mis. A. Robbertson.—Capt. T. Rockliffe. 
—30, Mr. E. Speucer.—56, Mrs. M. Ba- 
ber.—Mrs. Shepherd.—41, Mr. H. Wid- 
dow.—23, Miss A. Wood.—67, Mrs. 
Houghtou.—Mrs, Alsop, of Eaton Place. 
—18, Mr. W. Heighway. 

At Rochdale, 28, Mr. J. Barlow. 

At Preston, 62, Mr. J. Scott. . 

At Knaresley, Mr. R. Naylor.—At Ard- 
wick, Mrs. Hyde, widow of Robert H. 
esyAt Parbold-hall, 56, the Rev. J. 
Wadsworth, greatly respected. 


CHESHIRE, 

A numerow and respectable meeting 
was lately held at Chester, on behalf of 
the distressed poor, the mayor in the chair: 
a liberal subscription was entered into, 
headed by Earl Grosvenor, 

A number of workmen out of employ- 
ment lately yoked themselves to a large 
stone, which they dragged all the way 
fiom Runcorn to Liverpool, collecting 
donations on the road and in the streets. 

Married.] Mr. J. Hickson, to Miss Dean. 
=—Mr. Dakin, to Miss Kent.— Mr. R. Prit- 
chard, to Miss S. Barnes: all of Chester. 
—Mr. T. Rider, to Miss M. Millingten, 
of Chester.—Mr. J. D. Lewis, of Chester, 
_ to Miss Robinson, of Wellinborough. — 
Mr. J. Swainson, to Miss S. Smith, both 
of Oulton, 

Died.] At Chester, Mrs. Hunter, of 
Broxton-hall.—Mrs, Jones.—Mr, J. Han- 
shall—-Mr. Cotgreave.~Mr. R. Dutton. 
“Mr. G, Haswell.—47, Mr. W. C. Jones. 

At Northwich, 87, Mrs. Astles.—97, 
Mr. Astles. 

At Seacombe, 62, Mr. M. Harris.—At 
Thornton, 83, Mr. J. Williamson. 


DERBYSHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. G, Wallis, to Miss G. 
Witton.—Mr. Hardy, of Belper, to Miss 
Johnson, of Duffield.—Mr. S. Pickering, 
of Irton Wood, to Miss M. Heapy, of 
Derby—Mr. R. C. Fosbroke, of Keg- 
Worth, to Miss A. B. Weldon, of Derby. 
—Mr. J. Westerby, of Winster, to Miss 
Stone, of Derby.—Mr. W. Pike, of Ed- 
penton, to Miss M. A. Saunders, of Der- 
hee T. Tunnicliffe, to Miss S. Pie- 

ering, both of Melbourne. 

Bags At Derby, Mrs, M. Foxcroft.— 

ne 0g Bird, deservedly lamen'ted.— 

Pica n M. Bouk.—77, S. Clarkson.—80, 

: = Clarkson.— Miss Reading, at an ad- 

in ced age,—78, Mrs, Finney.—80, Mrs, 
farey.—74, Mr. Field. 


AtBelper, 34, Mrs, G. Harvey. 
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At Gonalston, 88, Mr. H. Hind.—At 
North Masham, 80, Mrs. M. Oakes.—At 
Dutheld, 54, Mr. R. Sharp.—At Twy- 
ford, 45, Mr. W. West.—At Ashford, 49, 
Mr. Britnor.— At Sawley, 43, Mr. J. 
Beers. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

At Nottingham, Newark, and other 
places, subscriptions have been entered 
into for the relief of the poor. Trade was 
never known to be worse, nor the number 
of peor greater. 

Married.| Mr. G. Bradshaw, to Miss A. 
Ciarke.— Mr. G. Bell, to Miss Vicker. 
staff: all of Nottingham.—Mr. W. Black- 
well, of Nottingham, to Mrs. Hindley, of 
London.—Mr. J. Sharp, to Miss Jervis, 
both of Newark.— Mr. S. Hodgson, to 
Miss H. Hearson, both of Farnsfield.— 
Mr. Surgy, of Claypole, to Miss 8S. Hage, 
of Farnsfield.—- Mr. W. Doughty, of 
Farnsfield, to Mrs. Eason, of Newark. 

Died.| At Nottingham, 58, Mrs. A. 
Marriott, of Broad-street.—29, Mr. W. D. 
Booker, of St. Peter’s Church-yard.—45, 
Mrs. Ann Bean, much respected.—Mrs, 
Flint.—60, Mr. W. Bains.—71, Mr. W. 
Godfrey. — Mrs. Severs, deservedly es- 
teemed.—74, Mr. J.Buxton.—62, Francis 
Wakefield, esq. deservedly lamented.=—. 
21; Miss M. Blackwell. 

At Mansfield, 62, Mr. S. Hopewell. 

At Newark, 70, Mr. Tl. Down.—43, Mrs, 
A. Bettinson.—31, Mrs. S. Peel.—73, Mr. 
J. Jackson.—79, Mrs. M. Cooper.—25, 
Mr. S. Austin. 80, Mr. J. Redmell. 

At Farnsfield, 18, Mr. J. Denman.—58, 
Mrs. M. Swann. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Married.] Mr. R. Andrews, to Miss R. 
Lumley, both of Lincoln.—Mr. Barwell, 
to Miss Mirfin, both of Gainsborough.— 
Mr. W. Brown, of Wide Bargate, Bos 
ton, to Miss Cottam, of Low Toyn- 
ton.—Mr. Tirrell, to Miss Shelton, 
both of Great Easton.—Mr. W. Bird, of 
Needham Lodge, to Miss Tomlinson, of 
Outwell.—Mr, Raithby, to Miss M. Jack- 
son.—Mr. J. Bowers, to Miss A. Scotney = 
all of Holbeach. 

Died.} At Gainsborough, 68, Mrs, Raby. 

At Louth, 76, Mr. J. Dobbs.—80, 
Mrs. C. Wilkinson.—76, Mr. R. Sheare 
smith. 

At Grantham, advanced in years, Mrs. 
Goodwill. 

At Boston, 67, Mr. B. Williamson. 

At Holbeach, 29, Mr. J. Thompson.— 
At Cranwell, 23, Mr. J. Taylor, regretted, 
—At Cowfield Gould, 82, Mrs, Watson.— 
The Rev. Samuel P, Harper, rector of 
Caythrope. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

The manufatture of black hose has 
lessened the number of poor famishing 
workmen at Leicester: considerable nume 
bers have obtainedemployment. _ 

Married.] Mr. W. Parsons, to Miss E. 

2B2 Berridge 
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Berridge.—Mr. W. Perry, to Miss A. 
Laxtou.—Mr. D. Gossett, to Miss M. A. 
Jackson : all of Leicester.—Mr. J. Brad- 
ley, of Leicester, to Miss Kenny, of Wet- 
stone.—Mr. L. Lord, of Northampton, to 
Miss E. Ingram, of Leicester.—Mr. T. 
Smith, to Miss S. Hamphreys, of Billesdon. 
—Mr. J. Hodgkinson, to Miss E. Breck- 
nock, both of Bal'well.— Rev. C. Rogers, 
of Horsforth, to Miss Newton, of Wake- 
field. 

Died.) At Leicester, Mr. J. Hurst.— 
Mr. A. Smith, of Northgate-street.—Mrs, 
S. Wagstatfhi— Mr. R. Spencer.—90, Mrs, 
Wattotl, of Castle-street.—Mr. Sander- 
son.—67, George Carr, esq. an amiable 
man, sincerely regretted.—Mr. Sharp.— 
Mrs. M. Cooke.—Rev. W. Babington, 

At Aschby-de-la-Zouch, v8, Rev. J. 
Dredge, deservedly respected, 

At Hinckley, Miss M. Felton. 

At Great Weston, 39, Rev. W. Harri- 
son, justly regretted.—Mr. Hood. 

At Brameote, Mrs. Clarkson. 

At Digsworth, 28, Mis. J. Barrowcliff, 
regretted, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

A requisition for a meeting of the conn- 
tv, to consider the best methods for the re- 
hef of the poor, was lately presented to 
the high sheriif, and refused. It has been 
stated, that at Wolverhampton, Bilston, 
and Barlaston, the distress is inconceiv- 
able, that the nail-makeis, buckle-makers, 
chafe-makeis, &c. are in a condition bor- 
dering upon starvation, Subscriptions 
have been entered into. 

Married.) Mi. J. Chambers, to Miss M. 
W. Pritte.—Mr, C. Smith, to Mrs. A. 
Reynolds: all of Wolverhampton.—Mr, 
J. Young, to Miss H. Wareham, both of 
Betlev. 

Died.) At Burton-upou-Trent, 23, Mr. 
J. Smith.—84, T. Cooper, esq. of New. 
street, 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

There is nothing to report of the com- 
mercial metropohs of this county, Bir- 
mingham, or of the other towns, than that 
di-tress has daily been increasing the num. 
ber of poor, by non-employment, and by 
reducing the inactive tradesman down to 
their level. 

E. J. Littleton, esq. M.P. has lately 
established and endowed, at Birmingham 
a school tor the education of three hon. 
dred poor children, on Dr. Bell's System, 

Married.) Mr. G. J. Jackson, to Miss §, 
Isherwood.— Mr. Compton, to Miss Sib. 
batts: all of Birmingham.—Mr. J, Palmer 
of Birmingham, to Miss A, Gray, of Wor. 
cester.—Mr. J. Bolton, of Birmingham to 
Miss H. Greenhill, of London.—Mr, J 
Horsley, of Firkin-street, to Miss A. Mat- 
thews, of Balsall.—Mr. R. Silk, of Dale. 
end, to Miss Peplow, of Birmingham,— 
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Mr, 8. Hodges, at Aston, to Miss M, 
Plimby, of Rudge. 

Died.] At Birmingham, 72, Mr J. Runs. 
ton.—53, Mr. G. Woodward.—e3, Mrs, 
M. Midlam, regretted.—47, Mr. Lawson, 
of Bull street, lamented.— Mr.W.Evett,— 
Mrs. Harper.— Mr. E, Rabone.—80, Mrs, 
E. Lloyd.—74, Mrs, A. Free,—21, Miss 
S. Chambers.—75, Mrs. E. Kiley.-- 63, 
Mrs.E.'Tilsley —44, Mr. Praby.—42, Mrs, 
A. Onien.—62, Mr. S. Withers.— 46, Mr, 
J. Woodhall, regretted.— Mrs. S. Wattord, 
—25, Miss M. A. Ingram.—23, Miss M, 
Newbrook, 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Marvied.] Mr. F, Parkes, to Miss Gard- 
ner.—Mir. P. Jones, to Miss FE. Carpenter, 
—Mr. Cawthorn, to Mrs, Bassett.—Mr, 
Drury, to Miss S. Mavor.—ir. J. Row- 
lands, to Miss F. Hill: all of Shrewsbury, 

Died.| At Shrewsbury, 67, Mr. Hulme. 
—Mrs., Davis —51, Mrs. Prowdley.—On 
Pride Hill, 64, Mr. S. Jarrett.—d9, Mrs. 
S. Jarrett.—26, Miss Bythell. 

At Wellington, Mrs, P. Dickinson, 

At Bridgnorth, 64, Mrs, Corbitt. 

At Wollascott, Mrs, Case, greatly re- 
spected, 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

A meeting of the Hereford Agricultural 
Society lately took place at Shrewsbury, ou 
the present state of the agricultural interest. 
The county members, the president, Mr. 
Clive, Colonel Matthews, Mr. Smythies, 
and Mr. Walwyn, deiivered their senti- 
ments on the subject. It was contended 
aud admitted, that the growers of corn had 
a’ good pretensions to a fair profit on their 
articles, and to equal protection, as the ma- 
nufactrrer and tradesman. It was unahi- 
mously agreed, that wheat could not be 
sold at a less price than ten shillings the 
Winchester bushel. A committee was ap- 
pointed and instructed to prepare a pe- 
tition to Parliament in the spirit of these 
sentiments, 

Maried.| Mr. Skyrme, of Hereford, to 
Miss L. Westiop, of Suffclk.—Mr. J. Ro- 
berts, of Cholstiey, to Miss M. Davies, ot 
Tillington. 

Died.] At Hereford, 59, Mrs. Pateshall. 
—F. W. Weaver, esq. greatly lamented. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

A roller-pump, on animproved principle, 
has lately been erected on the Worcester- 
canal: it throws up 900 gallons in a minute. 

Married.] Mr. Booth, to Miss S. Stych: 
both of Dudley, 

Died.] At Worcester, Mr. G. Young.— 
Mr. R. Wood.—Mr., Lillwall. 

At Stourport, Mrs. Baldwin, regretted. 

At Dadley, Mr. J. Whitehouse. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTHSHIRS. 

‘The anniversary of the Gloucestershire 
Whig Club was lately celebrated at Glou- 
cester, being the birth-day of the late il- 
lustrious statesman, the Right Hon. Charles 

James 


3 








1820.] 
James Fox. Good British sentiment pre- 
vailed ; and Col. Berkeley presided with 
much ability. oe ; 

AtGioncester and Cirencester subserip- 
tions have been entered into for the relief 
of the ws “<0 to Miss A 

Varricd.] Myr. C. Rose, to datss Ann 
Pn Soke Gnommennell re G, Collins, 
to Mes E. Thomas, both of Bristol —Mr, 
W. Sanders, of Bristol, to Miss R, A. 
Jones, of Frome Dridge.—-Mr. P. Wyatt, 
of Naitsworth, to Miss FE. Box. of Glou- 
cester.—-Mr. Gibbs, to Miss F. Moore, 
both of Monmoutna. 

Died.] At Gloucester, the Hon. Mies, 
Harlev.—76, Mr. J. Adey.—66, ir. D. 
FVavsam.—Mrs. Perkins. 

At Bristol, 30, Mr. J. Wood.—55, Wil- 
liam Perry, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Mrs. Fothrngham; and 
Capt. Fothringham, master of the ceremo- 
nies, both deservedly regretted, and espe- 
cially the captain, for lis polite obsei vance 
of his office. 

At Monmouth, at an advanced ave, ‘Mr. 
W. Prosser.—Mrs.S.Rowell.— Sirs. tiowe. 

At Lechdale, Robert Wace, esq. 

At Framilode, 100, Mr. C. Hillman, 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

Married.] Mr. R. Liddle, to Miss C, 
Carter: Mr. C. B. Wild, to Miss S. Car- 
ter: Mr. J. Brazier, of Hollywell. to Miss 
A. Baker: all of Oxford.—J. N. Wilkins, 
esq. of Oxford, to Miss A. Cobb, of Ban- 
bury.—J. G. Hitcheock, esq. of Oxtord, 
to Miss E. Holt, of Bath.—Mr. W. Bus- 
gess, of Stratton Audley, to Miss A. War- 
burton, of Oxford. 

Died.] At Oxford, 77, Mrs. Taylor, of 
Gloucesteregreen,.—42, J. Cowper, esq.— 
70, Mr. J. Tubb. 

At Kingston, 67, R. Clerke, esq, 

At Bicester, Mrs. Shillingford. 

At Beckley, 58, Mrs. S. Steele.—At 
Asthally, 98, Mr. G. Pruce.—At Cha lten, 
#7, Mr, R. Shaw.—At Wheatiy, 79, Mr. 
Holliday, ipso: 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

The electors of Wallingford tately held 
ameeting, when it was rescived sirictiv 
to maintain the purity of election. ” 

The poor of Aylesbury have lately been 
relieved by public subscriptions, 

Ray, G. Cooper, esq. of Reading, 
Lb iss E. M. Green, of Sloane-street, 
re ap Blackwell, of Hivh Wy- 
Mr ra — M. Jemmett, of Thame.— 
Ma = N onfor, of High Wycombe, to 
. D; « Serle, of Saffron Walden. 

Wie! At Stony Stratford, Mrs. G. 
a etconsfield, 74, Mrs. F. Williams. 

’ adbington, Mrs. E. Long.—At 

intou-honse, Mrs, M, Symouads, 

t Den AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

leted a _ Bedford has nearly com- 
~ Ab H iful temple at Woburn Ab- 

Ss-relief of Socrates before his 
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Accusers has recently been finished, and 
corresponds with the work of Noilekins 
on the same subject. The first senlptors 
are employed, to pourtray the use and ad- 
vancement of Civilization, the invention 
and prozress of the art of Navigation, and 
the art of War. 

Married.| Mr. 'T. Barton, ef Mertford, 
to Miss Jay, of Ipswich.—-hir. W. Baker, 
of Bediord, to Miss Bryant, of Barnet. 

Died,] At Heriford, 38, Miss C. Lyon, 


At Bedtord, Me. R. Allen. 

Ai Bishop Stortford, Mrs. C. Taylor. 

At Hoddesdon, 64, Me. J. Lawrence. 

At Biceleswade, 69, Mrs. Gardner.— At 
Leighton-house, Mrs. E. Godwin—aAt 
Haiticid, Mr. C, Townsend. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Rerried.| Mr. Knibb, of Peterbororgh, 
to iiss Stantent, of Stamford Baron. 
Mr. Robinson, of Wellingborough, to Miss 
S. Elstow, of Irthlingborough. 

Died] At Peterborough, Mr. J. Allatt, 
— 6, Mrs, EE, Kipling. | 

At Ryall, 75, Mis. Pilmore. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON, 

The Hulsean prize has iately been ad- 
judged, by the University of Cambridge, 
to Mr. Edward White, B.A. of Corpus 
Christ: Coliege, and of Colchester, for the 
best Essay on ‘ Phe filness «f the lime 
when Christ came into the world.” 

In consequence of a requisition to the 
sheriff, a meeting of the land-owners and 
farmers of the county lately took place at 
Huntingdon, and a petition to Parhament 
was resolved upen, praying both Houses 
to take into consideration the present dis- 
tressed state of the agricultaral popitla- 
tion, and the consequent injury to ail the 
other classes Of society. Similar petitions 
were prepared in other districts. 

Married.] Mr. W. Kitchingham, of 
Leeds, to Miss Headiy, ot Cambridge. 

Died.] At Cambridge, Mr. . Peck.— 


76,-3es, Rowe.—Mr. R. Cradgington— 
55. Mr. Symondeeo0, Mr. C. ‘bhorpe, 


At Huntingdon, 52, Mr. Severs, deser- 
vedlv recret'ed,—-77, Mr. Aveiing. 

At March, 55, Mr. Beebe. 

NORFOLK. 

At Norwich, Yarmonth, and Thetford, 
so extensive were the demands of the poor, 
that in cach place subscriptions have been 
entered into. At Yarmouth, soup-houses 
have been established. 

Murried.] Mr. J. Brocks, to Miss M.A, 
Robinson, beth of Norwich.— A. T. 
Sampayo, esq. of St. Helen’s- place, to Miss 
H. Kent, of Fulham: Mr. W. Barrett, to 
Miss J. Gunton: Mr. W. Saneroft, to 
Miss S. Thornten: all of Yarmouth.—Mr. 
Bains, to Miss Watson, both of Lyin 
Mr. J. Bays,eof Lynn, to Miss C. Williams, 
of West-Winch.— IT. C. Webb, esq. of 
Hempuall, to Miss E, Richards, of ‘Top- 
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Died.] At Norwich, on St. Catherine’s- 
hill, 25, R. P. Burroughes, esq. A.M.— 
68, Mr. G. Skelton, sen,—At Diss, 75, T. 
J. Woodward, esq. regretted. 

At Yarmouth, Miss J. Reynolds.—?7, 
Mr. G. Emms.—76, Mr. J. Plumber. 149, 
Mrs. M. Garner.—79, Mrs. 8S. Cox.—oY, 
Mr. W. Bacov. 

At Lynn, 69, Mrs. Rishton.— Mrs, 
Thompson.—56, Mr. W. Cox.—At Hick- 
ling Priory, 79, Mrs. Crowe.—At Ludiam, 
79. Mr. S. Smith.—At Stoke, Mr. Riches. 
—At Upton, Mr. J. Holmes.—At Hemp- 
nail, Mr. J. Sheldrake, —At Wendling, 94, 
Mr. J. Jolinson. 

SUFFOLK. 

Surv and other places have had constant 
ealis for their active commiseration for 
the wants of the poor, Nou-employment 
for the master and workmen are repre 
sented as fast breaking down ali distinc- 
tion between them. We again repeat, as 
a salvo, return the agricultural labourer 
to his proper and exclusive employment ; 
divide and subdivide the huge and levia- 
than farms into small ones; let each la- 
bourer have a plot of ground for Ins own 
henefit; then, and then only, distress will 
he lessened, as the families in the towns 
will be decreased, and the mechanist will 
obtain a surplus of employment. Sub- 
scriptions are only pallatives, mea live 
longer than their extent; and their only 
eftlect is, subscribers sutter a declension 
ot property, without a lasting benefit at- 
tending their commiseration ; and more,— 
they see a return of the relieved to their 
ovginal distress. If Government were to 
lend 10,000,0001, and the relief of paupe- 
bism were taken up with spirit, then happy 
consequences would follow m every rela- 
tive degree; the householder would be 
eased by less frequent calls upon his family 
property, and the poor would obtain an 
independence, the spint ot which would 
deter the generality of them fiom retarn- 
ing to what they would then call a dis- 
graceful retuge.— Norwich Paper. 

Married.) Mr. Battey, to Miss Thomp.- 
sen, both of Bury. —Mr. Partridge, of 
Bury, to Miss S. Robinson, of Hessett.— 
Mr. J. Millar, of Ipswich, to Miss F. Cook, 
ot Brandon.— Mr. R. Codd, of Ipswich, 
to Miss PF. Oram, of Needham.—T. Bar- 
ton, €sq. of Heretord, to Mr. Rice, of 
Ipswich — Mr. G.Constable, of Ballingdon, 
to Mis« Johnson. ot Sudbary.— Mr. Tur. 


ner, of Woodbridge, to Miss S. Dean, of 


Harwich.—MMr. R. Capon. to Miss Baldry: 
Mr. J. Churchyard, to Miss Bacon: all 
ot Walton. 

Died.| At Ipswich, 75, Mr. J. Conder, 
—76, Nrs. Cook.—69o, Mr. W. Mason.— 
SO, Mrs. Hayles—At Bury, 63, Mr. R. 
Gudgeon. 

At Woodbridge, Mr. Bullard.—79, Mrs. 
Abletu—At Brundish, 75, Mr. J. Pipe. 
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At Tannington, 63, Mrs. Sutton. 
Halesworth, 29, Mrs. M. Simonds, 


ESSEX. 

A respectable meeting of merchante 
tradesmen, and inhabitants, was held at 
Colchester, to take into consideration the 
expediency of petitioning Parliament for 
amore ample protection of the agricaltn. 
ralinterest. Several resolutions were pass. 
ed, and a petition adopted. 

Marri:d.| Mr. J. Bunn. of Camberwell, 
to Mrs. A. Maynard, of Colchester.—Mr, 
Walton, of Bury, to Miss Parker, of Col. 
chester.—Mr. T, Broom, of the Hythe, to 
Miss Jenkins. of Colchester.—Mr. T, 
Batley, to Miss H. Poster, both of Chaple. 
--Nir. R. Surry, jun. of Chignell, to Miss 
M. Cooch, of Roxwell.—Joln ,Pinlott, 
esq. of the Temple, to Mrs. Brooks, of 
Woodiord.—Thomas Nann, jun. esq. of 
Mistley, to Mrs. M. A. Ayles, of Layton- 
Stone 

Died.) At Colchester, Mrs. Lewis.— 
Mis. S.U. Nash.—Mr. Mculden.—59, Mr. 
FF. Cook.—Caple Cure, esq.—Mrs. Dow- 
son. 

At Epping, 85, Mrs. C. Healy, one of 
the Society of Friends, much respected, 


KENT. 

The agriculturalists of West Kent met 
lately at Maidstone, when it was resolved 
to petition Pa:liament to impose a duty on 
foreign corn. 

Marvicd.| Mr. D. Wickers, of Waltham, 
to Miss S. Ladd, of Canterbury.— Mr. W. 
Hubbard, of Dartford, to Miss E. Munn, 
of Canterbury. — Mr. R, Goodwin, of 
Danestroud, to Mrs. Terry, of Canter- 
bury.—Mr, J.T’. Cook, to Mrs, S. Raven: 
both of Dover.—G. S. Wintour, esq. R.N. 
to Miss L. Hillier, both of Rochester.—Mr. 
Bassett, of Margate, to Miss Honey, of 
Ashtord.—Mr. J. Omer, of Sandwich, to 
Mrs. E. Noakes, of Deal.—Mr. H. Far- 
mer, to Miss Blackman: both of Sand- 
wich. 

Died.| At Canterbury, 24, Mrs. E. 
Cotie.—85, Mrs. E. Nicholls, regretted. 
—Mrs. 8. Finch, one of the Society of 
Friends, deservedly lamented.—Mr. E. 
W ood.—75, Mr. A. Smith.— Mrs. Fielding. 

At Rochester, Mr. Duddy. 

At Chatham, 74, Mrs. Alexander.—At 
Foikestone, 57, Mr. H. Richardson. 

Ai Deal, Mr. Forwood, at an advanced 
ase, respected. — At Rickborough, 77; 
‘Tiiomas Jenkins, esq. much esteemed. 

At Maidstone, 90, R. Gentile, esq- 

At Folkestone, 57, Mr. H. Richardson. 

At Margate, Mrs, Castell. 


SUSSEX. 
Married.) Mr. J. Brown, to Miss S. 
Tuppen, both of Brighton. 
Died.| At Brighton, 50, Mrs, A. Troup. 
a Arundel, Mr. Riston.—Mr. Bur- 
cheil. 


HAMPSHIRE. 








1920] 
een. 08 thampton, to 
ied.) Mr. Keen, of Sou » to 
M ae of Farnham.—Mr. T, Nor- 
ris, of Pamber, to Miss A. Shergold, of 
Winchester.—Sir J. Stuart, | bart. of Al- 
janbank, to Miss E. C. W oodcock, of 
Southampton.—Henry Eyre, esq. of Bot- 
leigh Grange, to the Hon. J. Devereux.— 
Mr. Pearce, of Portsmouth, to Miss J. 
Keet, of Elm Grove.—Mr. T. Aylward, 
to Miss S. Harvey: both of Arlisford. 

Died.] At Southampton, Mrs. Ogle.— 
31, Mrs. Staple—Mrs, Johnson.—Mr. J. 
Hillver.—Mrs. Shacle. 

At Winchester, Mrs. Barnard. — 82, 
Mr. W. Goater.—22, Miss J. Cape.—Mrs. 
Penny.—Mrs. Anderson. 

At Portsmouth, Mrs. K. Smedmore.— 
Mrs. Legg. 

At Portsea, 76, Mr. J. Poulby.—- Mrs. 
Farwicker.—96, Mr. S. Cannon.—65, Mrs. 
§, Gaynor.—50, Mrs. Millner. 

At Romsey, Mrs. Withers, 

At Gosport, 89, Mr. J. Aldridge. 

WILTSHIRE. 

A meeting has been held lately in Sa- 
lisbury, and a committee formed, for ame- 
lioraling the condition of the poor. ‘They 
concur in the opinion that land is the 
only resource to relieve the difficulties of 
the labouring population. 

Married.] Mr. R. Tait, of Chippenham, 
to Miss Beard, of Gatton Keynell.— Mr. J. 
Giddings, of Urchfont, to Mrs. Jackman, 
of Bath Eduard G. Poihill, of Chariton, 
to Miss E. Gilbert, of Prickshipton. 

Died.] At Salisbury, Mr. Rhodes.—46, 
Mr. H. Woodyear.—At Maddites Park, 
Mr. S. Andrews. 

At Atford, Charles Bythesea, esq.—At 
Pickwick Lodge, 79, Caleb Dickenson, 
ésq.—At an advanced age, Gifford War- 
riner, esq. of Cannock-house. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A numerous and respectable meeting 
Was lately held at Frome, to take into con- 
‘ideration the plan submitted, for giving 
employment to the labouring poor, by 
Mr. Wm, Davis Bayley, of that town, 
when resolutions were passed, that the 
feasible parts of each respective plan for 
alee — i the poor-rates should 
. Married.) Mr. H. Jones, jun. to Miss S. 
“eward : both of Bath.<-Mr. Winscom, of 
Yerton, to Miss Penny, of Bath.—Mr. 

» Of Bath, to Miss E. Chapman, of 
loucester,—Mr. J. Chislett, to Miss M. 

— : both of Marston Magna.—Mr. 
wi to Miss J. Duzzill: both of Bath- 
ty Field, to Miss Burke : both 

° ove 
nm) In Beanfort-buildings, the Rev. 
aon Haweis, LL.D. M.D. rector of 

Saints, Aldwinkle, Notts. chaplain 
of eae trustee to the late Countess 

ogdon, Dr. Haweis was the 
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author of a History of the Church, Ex- 
planation of the Church Catechism, &c. 
—At Bath, 65, Mrs. E. M‘Cartney.—Mis. 
Lewis.—Edward ‘Taylor, esq.—47, Mrs. 
S. Croker, deservedly lamented.—63, Mrs. 
Dawson.—77, Mrs. M. Godsalve.—Mr. P. 
Jones. 

At Hallatrow, 63, P. E. Schobell, esq. 
M.D. deservedly esteemed. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Marricd.} John J. Lamberts, esq. of 
Dorchester, to Miss E,. Davis, of Winter- 
borne. 

Died.| At Stinford, the Rev. J. Floyer. 
—At Dorchester, Robert White, esq. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Exeter, Plymouth, and Barnstaple, have 
rendered themselves lately eminently con- 
spicuous for their liberality to the poor. 

Married.| Mr. A. Copp, to Miss A. 
Willcocks ; both of Fxeter.—Mr. S. Pope, 
to Miss Holman.—Mr. W. Durham, to 
Miss Pascoe.—Mr. W. Finemore, to Miss 
M. A. Foot: all of Plymouth.—Captain 
Forrest, of the royal navy, of Cheltenham, 
to Miss Stonner, of Torr Abbey.—Mr., J. 
Williams, to Miss J. Spurway: both of 
Honiton.—Mr. J. Wells, of Plymouth, to 
Miss Adams, of Brixham. 

Died.| At Exeter, 63, Mr. M. Emes.— 
80, Mrs. Hayman.—94, Mrs. E. Lane, re- 
gretted.—84, Mrs. E. Conche.—At St. 
Leonard's, 85, Mrs, M. Bowring, respected. 
—Mr. W. Moxey. 

At Plymouth, Mr. Lee.—45, Mrs. Beer. 
—73, Mr. Parkins.—41, Mr. Prowse.— 
65, Mr. J. Grant.—Mr,. W. E, Banks.— 
57, Mrs. Barry.—73, Mrs. Surdic.—Mrs. 
Atkins.—60, ‘Thomas Hodgson, esq. re- 
gretted, 

At Northleigh, Mrs. Salter.—At Dur- 
yard, 77, Mrs. Cross, respected.—At Dod- 
discomleigh, 18, W. Rodd. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.] Mr, Pellowe, of Penryn, to 
Miss A. Ireludda, of Marazion.—Mr. J. 
Bastain, to Miss J. Pearce, both of Truvo. 

Died.| At Penzance, 99, Mrs. J. Rowe. 
—41, Mr. J. Roberts. 

At Penryn, 62, Mr. P. Roberts. 

At Traro, 71, Mr. H. Bawden. 

WALES. 

Married.] R. Price, esq. to Miss J. A. 
Gower, of Cardigan.—Capt. Sewell, ot 
the rifle corps, Carnarvon, to Miss Wu- 
liams, of Crickhowell—Mr, J Jones, of 
Tanyrallt, to Miss Griffiths, of Carnarvon. 
— J. Hughes, esq. of Aberystwith, to Miss 
M. Bonsall, of Fronfraith. 

Wied.] At Swansea, Mr. W. Essery.— 
Mrs. Davies. — Miss M. Jenkins.—Mrs, 
Jenkins.—85, Mrs. M. Berreli. _ 

At Aberystwith, 20, Miss 8. Williams. 
—71, J. Jones, esq. ; 

At Brecon, 74, Mrs. E. Baskerville. , 

At Haverfordwest, Miss Bowen, 


~. 
At Beaumaris, at an advanced age, yr. ‘ 


R. Allan, 
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R. Aan. an alderman of that corporation. 
—At Lampeter, 67, Rev. FE. Willams, 
M.A.: he was an excellent scholar, Insto- 
tian, poet, and divine, and was deservedly 
pezretied. —At Glanvratun, L. Parry, esq. 
—At Ticadre-Rhys-Gethin, 75, Kev. D, 
Price. 
SCOTLAND. 

Mirie?.] Rev. W. Brash, of Glasgow, 
Miss J. Dici, of Devonbank —Neil 
bell, esq. of Gleunen, to iis M. 

roall, of Ardontrire. 

ded.) At Ed.aburgh, Mies J. Macken- 

zie.— A. S. Wedderburne, esq.—in Fife- 

place, Donald M*Lame, esq.—Sits, Pinu. 

bypys J. Mackenzie. 

ting, Joho M'Gibbon, 
rs. Sutherland. 

At Glasyow, J. Black, esq.—Mrs, J. Hi. 
«©. Dallawav.—-At Kkinning, Mrs, Dixon. 

At Dumitries, G. Richardson, esq. 

IRELAND. 

AN new branch of the woollen manufae- 
thre has lately been intreduced into Dub- 
lin, which promises beneficial results. 

Phe have announced a 
va coach tiom Dublin to Bellast, of 
howe expect farther details. 

acd.) inpson, of Queen's 

, to Mass be. Pendiand, of Cork.— 

un, esq. of Roscommon, to Miss M, 

of Hleavitree—Capt, Minehin, 
iy, to Miss Fl. Hogg, of Lynn. 

Dyuiitn, the bion. and Rev. 
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Scotland —Ireland— Deaths Abroad. 


“ Critic upon Critic, 1792,” “ The Rules 
of Evidence ou Pleas of the Crown, illus. 
trated) from printed and manuscript 
Trials ;” and “ The Justice of Peace of 
Treland, 1609.” 

DEATHS ARROAD, 

At Paris, M. Catean. Calleville, a 
member of several academies, and au. 
thor of the following works :--*A Ge. 
neral View of Sweden ; * \ Descriptive 
Account of the Danish States; Travels 
in Germany and Sweden; * A Survey of 
the Baltic Sea; ‘A History of Christina 
Queen of sweden, and ‘A History of the 
Revolutions of Norway.’ His works were 
heldin high esteem ; aud he was 60 vears of 
ave when surpiised witha viclent attack 
of apopieay. At the time of his death, he 
wis cnployed ona Modern Universal His. 
tory, the first volume of which he finished, 

At Geneva, 64, J. Benedict Prevost, 
who from his earliest youth evinced a de. 
cided taste for study. “This taste was ope 
posed by circumstances, and could not be 
developed hut at the time when he settled 
at Montauthan., Entrusted with the edu- 
cation of the son ot M, Delmas, he resolved 
tu complete hisown. He gave himself up 
to the scienees with ardour, and succeeded 
in making friends, or rather true brothers, 
of his pupils, msomuch that, having lived 
with them forty years, he died m_ their 
arms. Jie was Professor of Philosophy to 
the Protestant Theological Faculty of 
Mentauban, member of several learned 
societies, and known by his numerous me- 
noirs in Natural Philosophy and Natural 
History, on the Rotin Corn, on Dew, Xe. 

At Sortel,near Vatence, 69, M. Fanias de 
St. Pond, a distinenished mineralocist and 
eeologist. ile was Prefesser ef Geology 
to the Museum of Natural History at 
Paris trom the time of its establishment. 
He has enriched its collections by a vast 
number of curious objects, the results of 
lus researches and travels; and France owes 
tu him the discovery of one of its richest 
iron-mines. M. Faujas has published 
many works on mineralogy and geology, 
as well as nemerons memoirs in the dnt 
nulesdu Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle. 

At Fort Mariborough, en the west coast 
of Sumatra, the lady of W. R. Jennings, 
esq. Secretary to ‘the Licut.-Governor. 
Tis amiable sufferer bere up against 
ailliction of the most distressing nature ull 
ihe i8th of Mareh, when a tremendous 
caurthyuake tock place, which appatied the 
most courageous of the inhabitants, From 
tits period the symptoms of he: approach 
iuig dissolniion were apparent, and on ihe 
eed of April the melancholy event took 
piace. Diis, Jennings was the aanughter ol 
Ddward Marlow e, erg. of Hampton. 
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